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NEWCASTLE TO ANTWERP, VIA AMSTERDAM. 


EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


was during the month of A that, 


while in Liv l, I recei etter 
from one of my African correspondents, di- 
recting me to buy on his account Dutch and 
Belgian goods for the West Coast; and, 
being in marching order, as I always was, I 
booked myself (bought my ticket) for New- 
castle-on-Tyne that same afternoon, and 
was off the next morning. I had business 
in this town, and would have ample time to 
transact it before crossing the German 
Ocean, to the continent, whence I desired to 


return in time to leave Liverpool by the 
steamer of the twenty-fifth of October for 
the Gambia, where | was expected to arrive 
earlyin November. Newcastle was reached 
in the afternoon, and the next dav I saw the 
different parties with whom I had business, 
one of whom offered me a passage, which I 
accepted, in a steam collier, which was ex- 
pected to sail in a week or so for Amster- 
dam. This enabled me to look about end 
learn something of the important port, where 
I was, in the mean time, to sojourn; and I 
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purpose, en passant, to give you the benefit 
of my observations. . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne is situated, as its 
name denotes, on the River Tyne, about 
eight miles from the sea, in a direct line, 
and exactly ten by the course of the naviga- 
ble channel of the river. It is a county 
within itself, having its own sheriff and oth- 
er officers, distinct from the County of 
Northumberland, of which it originally 
formed part. The assizes for Northumber- 
land are, however, still held here, the court- 
- house and precincts being exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the municipal authorities. 
The Tyne is formed by the confluence of 
two streams, of which the North Tyne rises 
near a place called Deadwater, on the con- 
fines of Liddesdale in Scotland; the South 
Tyne has its course near the mountain of 
Crossfell, in Cumberland. The junction is 
near Warden, a village two miles west of 
Hexham, from which town the united stream 
flows past Newcastle and thence between 
the towns of North and South Shields, dis- 
charging its waters into the German Ocean 
at Tynemouth, the ruin of the ancient mon- 
astery at which place forms a conspicuous 
landmark in the north of the entrance of the 

rt. In the night a revolving light is kept 

rning and exhibits a face every minute. 
The substantial stone piers, at the entrance 
of the harbor, add greatly to the safety of 
ships trading to these Tyne ports. 

Within the river, near the town of North 
Shields, there are two light-houses for the 
use of vessels passing over the bar. There 
are three warping buoys within the river, 
two on the south, and one on the north side, 
where a low light is situated. The tide 
flows up the Tyne from Shields to a distance 
of eighteen miles ; and at Newcastle Bridge 
it generally runs upwards about four and 
one half hours, and downwards about seven 
and one half. The perpendicular rise at 
the bar at Tynemouth is about eighteen 
feet, and at the bridge from eleven to twelve 
feet. It is high water at the full and change 
of the moon, on the bar, at almost three 
o'clock, if the weather be settled; but a 
strong northerly wind will sometimes make 
it high water an hour sooner, and a strong 
southerly wind an hour later, than the regu- 
lar course; and there will be at times two 
or three feet more water on the bar with a 
strong northerly wind than with a strong 
southerly one. The River-Tyne commis- 
sioners have made great exertions to im- 
prove the navigation of the stream, and em- 
ploy a powerful steam-engine for the pur- 
pose of dredging. 

Unusual precautions nst accidents to 
shipping have been rendered necessary b 
the vast number of vessels that pass up an 
down the Tyne; andan association formed 
in 1825 at the Trinity House has for its ob- 


ject the preservation of lives from shipwreck 
and the maintenance of a life-boat at South 
Shields. The pilots on the river, and the 
aes connected with the port of New- 
castle, with all its creeks and harbors, which 
extend from Holy Island on the north to 
Whitby on the south, exceed eight hundred 
in number, and are under the regulation of 
the corporation of the Trinity House, who 
have a spacious hall,a chapel of very an- 
cient workmanship, and almshouses for 
poor brethren and widows, situated in Trini- 
ty Chare, near the quay. This ancient so- 
ciety is governed by a master (elected an- 
nually) and twelve brethren, who hold a 
common seal. Thecharter of this corpora- 
tion was renewed by King Henry VIII. in 
1536 and confirmed by Queen Mary in 1553, 
and also refounded by Queen Elizabeth in 
1584. The bridge dates back to very an- 
cient times, and consisted of wood. It was 
once burnt, and subsequently was more 
than once carried away by the floods. The 
existing bridge was built between the years 
of 1775 and 1779. It was only twenty-one 
feet wide, which, as the population and trade 
increased, was found very inconvenient; 
and in 1801 it was enlarged and widen 

and is now thirty-three feet six inches in 
width. It connects the town. of Newcastle 
with its suburb Gateshead, which is in the 
County of Durham. The inadequacy of 
this means of communication between the 
opposite sides of the river was long a sub- 
ject of complaint, and several attempts were 
from time to time made to secure the erec- 
tion of a second bridge on a high level, so 
as to avoid the dangerous declivities of both 
banks. All these failed in consequence of 
the magnitude of the capital required, until 
the formation of a company to complete the 
eastern line of railway communication be- 
tween London and Edinburgh. The pro- 
moters of this scheme, long since carried in- 
to successful operation, undertook, on the 
solicitation of the inhabitants and others in- 
terested, to make the bridge which was nec- 
essary for the transit of the railway availa- 
ble also for ordinary traffic; and to their 
liberality and enterprise, under the scientif- 
ic direction of Mr. Robert Stephenson, the 
public are indebted for that magnificent 
structure, the “ High-Level Bridge.” The 
design was as remarkable for its originality 
as for its grandeur, the structure consisting 
of two distinct roadways, one above the oth- 
er,—the lower appropriated to ordinary 
traffic, the upper to the railway, —their re- 
spective elevation above the level of the riv- 
er being ninety and one hundred and eigh- 
teen feet. The piers of the bridge are of 
stone and are six in number, one on the 
margin of the river on each side, and four 
in the stream, the distance between each be- 
ing one hundred and twenty-four feet. The 
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railway works, within the town of New- 
castle, including the High-Level Bridge, and 
the purchase of property, entailed an expen- 
diture on the company of upwards of half a 
million sterling. 

The quay lies immediately to the east of 
the old bridge and was considered, previous 
to the introduction of wet docks in the princi- 
1 English ports, as the finest wharf! in the 
ngdom. Its length was nearly five hun- 
dred and fifty feet, to which a further length 
of one thousand feet has been added by the 
corporation. The new pet however, 
still presents an unsightly appearance, in 
consequence of the delay which has oc- 
curred in affecting the removal of a mass of 
property of the worst description, and the 
erection of buildings which would have pre- 
sented a handsome elevation to the river. 
The old quay was rendered even more deso- 
late by a disastrous explosion which oc- 
curred in the neighboring town of Gates- 
head in 1854, and involved an unprecedented 
destruction of property on both sides of the 
river. The town-wall formerly ran between 

warehouses on the quay and the river, 


to the great obstruction of commerce, but 
was removed about the commencement of 
the last century. Other portions of the wall 
have from time to time been removed with- 
out any pressing necessity, and little of it 
now remains. ~ 

From an early period Newcastle has been 
chiefly indebted for its mercantile impor- 
tance to the extensive coal-fields adjacent. 
The cinders of this mineral, discovered 
amongst the ruins of several »f the Roman 
stations, in Northumberland, show that its 
use was not unknown to the imperial legions 
in Britain, although the abundance of wood 
everywhere available for full necessaries con- 
fined the consumption of coal to the imme- 
diate locality in which it was produced. 
During the Saxon period we have no notice 
of coal, either as an article of commerce or 
domestic consumption, although it is prob- 
able that, where the seams were easily ac- 
cessible, they were not altogether neglected. 
The earliest authentic record of the Newcas- 
tle coal trade, after the Conquest, is found in 
a charter of Henry III. to the burgesses A. 
D. 1259, in which he grants them license to 
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dig coal in the Forth and Castle field, with- 
in the liberties of the burough. From an 
inquisition in the reign of Edward I. it ap- 
pears that, in consequence of the rapid de- 
velopment of this traffic, the revenues of 
Newcastle were then worth two hundred 
pounds per annum, although they had been 
grauted by King John at a fee farm rent of 
one hundred pounds per annum, which was 
more than their estimated value. In 1306 
the use of sea-borne coal must have been 
general in London, as in that year Parlia- 
ment complained to the king of its infecting 
the air with noxious vapors, in consequence 
of which the use of coal was prohibited and 
strict orders given to destroy all furnaces 
and kilns in which it was used. Coals, how- 
ever, must have again come into general use 
in 1327, as at the coronation of Edward III. 
a debt appears to have been due for this 
mineral ; and in the same reign orders were 
issued relating to the measuring of coals ; 
and such as were dug in the field at Gates- 
head were to be taken across the Tyne in 
boats, and after paying the custom-duty, to 
be sent to any port of the kingdom, but to 
no foreign port except Calais. In 1615 the 
trade employed four hundred ships, some of 
which sailed to France and others to the 
Netherlands, and has since increased to vast 
proportions. 

The export of lead from Newcastle, al- 
though much inferior in importance to that 
of coal, is of still greater antiquity. The 
iead mines are in the mountain districts in 
the west of Northumberland and Durham, 
and in the adjacent ports of Cumberland, 
from which the produce is conveyed to New- 
castle for shipment. The Cumberland 
mines were gradually extended into North- 
umberland; and in the reign of Richard I. 
by much the more valaable portion was ia 
the latter county. In the earliest records 
the mines both of Cumberland and Durham 
are described, not as lead, but as silver 
mines, for the abundance of this precious 
metal which they contained. Those of Cum- 
berland were let to the royal moneyers at 
Newcastle and Carlisle, and those of Dur- 
ham probably supplied the mint which per- 
tained to that episcopate. The productive- 
ness of these mines continues undiminished ; 
and large quantities are yearly exported 
both in pigs and in a manufactured state. 

The manufacture of glass was first intro- 
duced into England by immigrants from Ger- 
many, who established themselves in the 
neighborhood of Newcastle in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The trade has continued 
to flourish ever since, and is now extensive- 
ly carried on in all its branches, — bottle, 
crown, sheet aod plate glass. 

Works for smelting iron have been estab- 
lished in this district for many years, and 
have been multiplied to a great extent with- 


in a short period. Various branches of the 
iron manufacture are also carried on, in- 
cluding extensive establishments for build- 
ing locomotive engines, one of them set on 
foot by the late George Stephenson, father 
of the locomotive system, and now conduct- 
ed by his son Robert Stephenson, C. E. 
The building of iron ships is also carried on 
very extensively. Since the year 1816 a 
most important business has arisen in the 
neighborhood of Newcastle, namely, the 
production of crystals of soda and mineral 
alkali by the decomposition of common sait. 
Besides these there are manufactures of pa- 
per of all descriptions, and milis for the 
crushing of linseed; and the manufactories 
of copperas, coal, pitch, spirits of tar, var- 
nishes, soda, aqua fortis, whiting, glue, vine- 
gar and soap are numerous and extensive. 

The imports are various, but the princi- 
pal articles are corn, wine, spirits, fruits, 
sugar, tobacco, tea, coffee, butter, cheese, 
tallow, hides, oak-bark, rags, flax, hemp, lin- 
en yarn, mahogany, deals and other timbers, 
spars, cordage, tar, and what is necessary 
for the equipment of shipping. This view 
of exports and imports accounts for the 
number of vessels which have entered this 
port in successive years from foreign coun- 
tries. 

The public buildings for religious pur- 
poses are numerous, both for communicants 
of the Established Church and Dissenters. 

To the enterprise of Mr. Richard Grain- 
ger the inhabitants of Newcastle owe the 
creation of almost a new town, built in a 
style of architectural beauty not inferior to - 
any in the kingdom. After having built 
Eldon Square, Blackett Street and several 
others of minor importance, Mr. Grainger’s 
first exertions in an embellished style of ar- 
chitecture were made on a large piece of 
ground adjoining the Leazes. Uron this he 
erected a parallelogram, consisting of up- 
wards of fitty houses all faced with polished 
stone and of great elegance of desizn. This 
undertaking was carried through ee him at 
the same time that a splendid arcade was 
constructed in the centre of the town. The 
next attempt of this individual was more gi- 
gantic, and incurred an expenditure of half 
a million sterling. There existed in the 
centre of the town a large piece of ground, 
about thirteen acres, which had formerly 
been the gardens of the Grey Friars, and of 
a convent of Benedictine nuns. This com- 
pletely cut off the communication between 
the opposite sides of the town, except by 
circuitous streets, and was partly occupied 
by stables, cow-sheds and other nuisances. 
Mr. Grainger conceived the idea of cover- 
ing this extensive piece of ground with 
houses and markets of elegant construction. 
The purchase of the ground was effected 
and the work begun in the summer of 1834. 
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This extraordinary undertaking consists of 
seven streets, some of tiem eighty feet 
broad and all of stone and highly embel- 
lished; besides a butcher market, and a veg- 
etable market, which alone occupy a space 
of more than two acres, and are entirely cov- 
éred in. The butcher market consists of 
four avenues, nineteen fcet four inches 
wide, twenty-seven feet high, and extending 
in length three hundred and thirty-eight 
feet. The vegetable market is connected 
with the batcher-market, and consists of one 
stupendous hall three hundred and eighteen 
feet long, fifty-nine feet wide, and more than 
forty feet high. A new theatre of great ar- 
chitectural beauty, a chayel for the Metho- 
dists of the sew connection, a new dispensa- 
ry, and a church, are also included in the 
plan. At the top of the principal street, 
named Grey Street, is a column one hundred 
and fifty feet high, surmounted by a statue 


of Earl Grey. This elegant 
memorial is a design by 
John and Benjamin Greene, 
of Newcastle; and the statue 
is by Bailey, of London. The 
cost was defrayed by public 
subscription. 

The educational and be- 
nevolent institutions are 
many, and equal to any in 
the kingdom. 

At length the vessel which 
was to convey me to Am- 
sterdam had finished loading 
at South Shields; and I pro- 
ceeded thither, where I lost 
no time in getting on board 
of the steamer, which was 
waiting for the pilot to start, 
That individual soon made 
his appearance, and, station- 
ing himseif on the forecastle, 
immediately gave the neces- 
sary orders for the com- 
mencement of our passage. 
Our shore warps, one after 
the other, were cast off; and 
we steamed away from the 
dock and out to sea, when 
the pilot left us, and we pro- 
ceeded on our way. 

Our short passage was 
very commonplace. | 
occurred, the weather was 
that could be desired, and 
early on the second morning 
we reached our destination. 

Although I had been on 
Dutch soil, haying, three 
— previously, stopped at 

he Hague and Rotterdam, 
— I had never been at Am- 
sterdam before. I endeav- 
ored, more especially as my 

stay necessarily would be short, to improve 
all my time in learning all I could of this 
interesting city, which stands as a monvu- 
ment to the thrift and enterprise of that en- 
ergetic race who have rescued a country 
from the ocean. 

Amsterdam, or Amsteldamme; a great 
maritime and commercial city of Holland, 
capital of the Canton and province of North 
Holland, is in latitude §2, 22, north, and 
longitude 4, 53, east. It derives its name 
from the river Amstel, on the banks of 
which it is built, somewhat in the form of a 
half moon or crescent, with the horns pro- 
jecting into the River Y, an arm of the Zuy- 
derZee; while on the other side it is surround- 
ed by meadows, gardens and country-houses, 
Founded about the year 1203, it was at the 
close of that century little more than a fish- 
ing village, its great advancement having 
taken place in the sixteenth century, when 
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prosecutions of the Spanish under the Duke 
of Alva drove of Flemish 
merchants and manufacturers to seek pro- 
tection in Holland and in England; after 
which period it increased rapidly in wealth 
and importance, and, during the succeeding 
century and the first half of the eighteenth, 
maintained its pre-eminence as the metropo- 
lis of the commercial world. This city is eight 
miles in circumference, covers an area of 
nine hundred acres, and contains upwards 
of twenty-eight thousand houses. It is sur- 
rounded by a deep fosse or canal sixty feet 
wide, and was regularly fortified in the fif- 
teenth century ; but the only remains ot its 
defences are some picturesque tétes de 
ponts on the Amstel, and twenty-six bastions, 
each of which now supports a wind-mill for 
grinding corn. Its site having been origi- 
nally a salt-marsh, all the buildings are sup- 
ported on piles; whence Erasmus likened 
the inhabitants to storks building on the top 
of trees. These piles are from fifty to sixty 
feet in length ; and after passing through a 
mixture of peat and sand of little consis- 
tence, at the depth of about forty feet, the 
enter a bed of firm clay, which forms a g 
foundation. When driven to the requisite 
depth, their ends are sawed level and some- 
times covered with thick planks on which 
the masonry is constructed. Though many 
of the houses have declined from the perpen- 
dicular, they are considered to be quite se- 
cure against falling; yet that they are not 
altogether exempt from such a contingency 
was shown in 1822 by the sinking and total 
ruin of a large stack of warehouses, heavily 
piled with corn. The streets in the oldest 
of the town are narrow and irregular, 
t the houses frequently present a pic- 
turesque sky-line, broken by fantastic ga- 
bles, roofs, chimneys, towers and turrets of 
various forms and dimensions. Westward 
of the reer which passes almost through 
the centre of the town, stands the more 
modern part, where the houses are often ex- 
ceedingly handsome, the streets broad, and 
planted with rows of large trees between 
the houses and the canals. Three great 
canals —namely, Prinsen Gracht, Keiser’s 
Gracht, Heeren Gracht, and a smaller one, 
Siagel—extend in the form of polygonal 
crescents, nearly parallel to each other, and 
to the great fosse, or canal, that surrounds 
the city. Each of the three first mentioned 
has a len of about two miles, and the 
Keiser’s Gracht is one hundred and forty 
feet wide. Numerous smaller canals inter- 
sect the city, dividing it into ninety-five islets, 
and are traversed by no fewer than two hun- 
dred and ninety bridges. All heavy burdens 
are transpo by water. The grand bridge 
over the Amstel is six hundred and ten feet 
long, sixty-five wide, and supported on thir- 
ty-six piers, between eleven of which large 


vessels pass when the bridges are opened. 
Near to this is the Amstelaini by which 
the waters are confined and let off at pleas- 
ure. Besides the basins within the city, it 
has five large docks. Inclosed by the 
Oosterlijk Dok, is the Ryk’s Maritime 
Dok, and the islet of Kattenburg, on which 
stands the arsenal, the admiralty offices, and 
the warehouses of the Dutch East and 
West Indian Companies. The principal 
shops are in the Kalver Straat, the Nieuwe 
Dyk and Wormoes Straat, and vie with the 
richest in Paris and London. The chief 
promenade is the Plantaje, or Park, near to 
which lie the Botanic and Zoological Gar- 
dens; and the old ramparts are now covered 
with boulevards, Of the public a 
the principal is the palace, tormerly the 
Stadhuis, an imposing structure built in 1648 
| the architect, Van Kampden, at the cost 
of thirty million guelders, or eight hundred 
and sixty-four thousand two hundred pounds 
Sterling. Itis supported on thirteen thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-nine piles, is two 
hundred and eighty-two eet in length, two 
hundred and thirty-five in breadth, and one 
hundred and sixteen high, exclusive of a 
cupola forty-one feet high. It was built for 
the public offices of the legislature, but was 
appropriated by Louis Napoleon for a pal- 
ace in 1808. The great hall, or council- 
chamber, now a ball-room, is one of the 
moxt magnificent in Europe, measuring one 
hundred and twenty feet in length by fifty- 
seven in breadth, and ninety in height; the 
walls are incrusted with white Italian mar- 
ble to the lofty cornice, which divides the 
upper tier of windows from the square 
meszanine or upper row of lights, and some 
good emblematic sculptures are placed on 
the doors of the principal apartments. In 
front of the palace stands the Beurs, or ex- 
change, a fine tetraprostyle Ionic building, 
with a handsome peristyle of the same or- 
der. The Oude Kerk with its fine stained 
windows and its splendid organ is an intere 
esting object. It is three hundred feet long, 
has three aisles, and its steeple is two hun- 
dred and forty feet high. The Nieuwe 
Kerk, which was commenced in 1408, is re- 
markable for its fine carved pulpit and the 
elaborate bronze castings of the choir, the 
magnificent monument to the famous Admi- 
ral De Ruiter, with numerous others; and a 
cenotaph to the memory of the gallant Van 
Speyk, who in the year 1831 blew up his 
ship and perished, rather than yield to the 
Belgic enemies of Holland. 

Notwithstanding the humidity of the at- 
mosphere, and the deficiency of spring wa- 
ter, the city is healthy and the people are ro- 
bust, which must be ascribed very much to 
the great attention to cleanliness for which 
they are proverbially noted above any other 
nation; the only exception being in the 
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ews’ quarter, which is dingy and dirty. 

his city has no good potable water but 
that which is collected in tanks on the roof 
of houses, or brought from a distance in 
stone jars and in large water-barges for the 
supply of those who have no tanks. Many 
of the poorer people dwell in cellars below 
the houses. other class live entirely on 
the canals, bringing up their families in com- 
fortable apartments erected on the decks of 
their vessels. These vessels, which are of 
various sizes, according to the wealth of thé 
proprietors, are employed in inland naviga- 
tion, and are remarkable for their cleanliness, 
the whole domestic economy being conduct- 
ed with a view to the comfort of the inmates. 
Sometimes may be seen even a flower gar- 
den on thedeck. Like all the towns in Hol- 
land, Amsterdam is anypevenn clean, and 
has an air of newness, though surpassed, 
ro in that respect, by Rotterdam and 

e Hague. 

The commerce with all parts of the world 
is very extensive ; though Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam and Hamburg are powerful rivals. 
The prosperity of Amsterdam has been sub- 
to vicissitudes. In 1785 the 

s said to have amonnted to two hundred 
and thirty-five thousand ; and in 1814, the 
en of its greatest depression, it had de- 
cliaed to one hundred and eighty thousand ; 
but the opening of the Helder Canal in 1825 
did much to revive its commercial prosperi- 
ty. This great work, which extends from 
Nieuwe Diep, opposite the Texel, to Amster- 
dam, a distance of five miles, has obviated 
the delays and dangers formerly encount- 
ered in the intricate navigation of the Zuy- 
der Zee, and the formidable obstacle of a bar 
called the Pampus, at the mouth of the Y, 
which obliged vessels to unload partially in 
the roadstead; but now the largest vessels 
are brought direct to the city. 

It may be noticed as a curious fact that 
there is not a water-mill in all Holland, ow- 
ing to the flatness of the soil, which is in 
many parts, like Amsterdam, below the lev- 
el of the ocean, so that the utmost attention 
to the dikes is necessary to prevent the inun- 
dation of the country. 

When my business was concluded here, 
I prepared to proceed to Antwerp. I made 
the nece arrangements and went in a 
small steamer, which plied regularly between 
that place and the Dutch ports. The ac- 
commodations afforded me were excellent ; 
and, after arriving at Antwerp, I was enabled 
to fulfill all my instructions in one day, 
which left me free to enjoy the hospitality 
of my Belgic host. I improved the oppor- 
tunity, and for a week was kept busy. My 
kind host, when he could not accompany 
me himself, provided me with a good guide ; 


and, between them, they managed to keep 


abled me to gather considerable information 
concerning this place. I followed my 
guides, note-book in hand, 2 /’Awéricaine, 
and that memorandum, written partly in 
French and partly in English, is now before 
me. 
Antwerp, in French, Anvers, one of the 
rovinces of the kingdom of Belgium, is 
unded on the nevtle by North Brabant, on 
the east by Limburg, on the south by South 
Brabant, and on the west by Zealand and 
East Flanders. The province is an exten- 
sive plain, scarcely diversified by an eleva- 
tion; and Antwerp, the capital, is situated 
on the right bank of the River Schelde, 
twenty-six miles north of Brussels, in lati- 
itude §1, 13, 16, north, and longitude 4, 24, 
10, east. The city is well built, in the form 
of a crescent, containing many fine streets 
and squares, and is fortified. The houses 
are large and handsome, and some of its 
public buildings are of great splendor and 
antiquity. The citadel, a strong pentagon- 
al structure, was built by the Duke of Alva 
in 1567, and is celebrated for the defence 
made here by General Chassé in the latter 
part of the year 1832. One of the most 
autiful specimens of Gothic architecture 
in the Netherlands is the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, founded in the early of the fif- 
teenth century, but not finished till the six- 
teenth. It is tive hundred feet long, two 
hundred ard fifty wide, and has aspire four 
hundred and three feet high, nor is the in- 
terior inferior in grandeur to the exterior. 
Besides other pictures it possesses several 
by Rubens, one of which is the celebrated 
“ Descent from the Cross.” The church of 
St. James is also very splendid in its inter- 
nal decorations of marbles, painted glass, 
carved wood and monuments. Behind the 
high altar, and covered by a slab of white 
marble, is the tomb of Rubens, by whom 
the “ Holy Famliy,” which adorns the altar. 
was painted. Sir Joshua Reynolds observed 
that for effect of color this picture yields to 
none of Rubens’ works. The churches of 
St. Paul, St. Andrew and St. Augustine, 
likewise contain.some fine paintings by the 
same great master, and others. The ex- 
change, built in 1531, is one of the finest 
buildings of the kind in Europe, and is said 
to have been chosen by Sir Thomas Gresh- 
am as a model for the Royal Exchange in 
London. The town-house is a handsome 
edifice in the Italian style, and exhibits the 
= orders of architecture, one over the 
other. 

Antwerp contains many educational and 
lite institutions. It has a Royal Athen- 
gum, in which most of the usual branches 
of literature and science are taught, a higher 
school, schools of navigation, medicine and 
surgery, a botanic garden, a public library, 
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OR WHO AM 
A NOVEL. 
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Author of “ The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “ The Bushranzers,? “ The 
Gold- Hunters in Europe,” “Life in the East Indies,” 
“A Slavers Adventures,” “Running the 
Blockade,” “A Whaleman’s 
Adventures,” &c. 
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PART VII. 


ON THE ROAD TO BALLARAT.-—A SHORT NAP, AND A LIVELY BLACK— 
SNAKE. — LOST IN THE BUSH.— AN AUSTRALIAN CRY FOR 
HELP. — THE TORTURED CHINAMAN. —A RESCUE. — AN 
ENCAMPMENT FOR THE NIGHT. — A FLYING CHI-— 

NAMAN.— THE BLACK FELLOWS AND 
THEIR FEAST. — A TERRIBLE 
VISITOR.—- ON THE 
TRAMP. 


S$ Mike and his team of four horses left me, standing in the road, with 
the thick forests and scrub on each side, the dust of the trails as fine 
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and light as corn-meal, which it resembled in color, with not a soul in sight, 

I felt more depressed and miserable than at any time since | left Melbourne. 

To be sure, the forests were alive with the chattering of parrots and parro- 

quets, aad the discordant cries of the laughing jackass, and once in a while 

a bird of paradise, with plumage of gold and silver, and tail like a rainbow, . 
few over my head, and mocked me with a shrill whistle, or croak of con- . 
tempt, and circling high in the air were vultures and carrion birds, examin- 
ing each bush and cleared space for a dead bullock, or the remains of a 
miner, some one who had strayed from the trails, and become lost in the 
bush, and then yielded to despair and a lingering death. I felt that in the 
disappearance of Mike I had lost the only real friend that I had in Austra- 
lia, and very bitter were my reflections as I strapped my blanket over my 
shoulder, slung my flask of brandy and water bottle around my neck, took 
my repeating rifle in my hand, saw that it was all ready for use, and then 
plodded on, with the high peak of Mount Muninyong for a guide, and a firm 
determination to reach Camp Reserve, Ballarat, before the hot sun shculd 
make traveling impossible. 

It was no use to mourn over the departure of Mike. He had promised to 
_ join me in the course of three or four days, or a week at the farthest, and, 
with a heart as light as I could command, | started on my lonely route, and 
thus hour after hour passed, and I saw no sign of the mining district, nor 
did I meet with a single person of whom I could make inquiries as to the 
_ distances and location. By ten o’clock the heat was so oppressive that I 
determined to enter the woods, and seek rest under the shade of the trees, 
and remain there until some team or footman came along to give me a lift. - 
I was not in the least alarmed but that I should reach Ballarat before night, 
although I thought that Mike had made a bad mistake, and that the dis- 
tance to the cross trails was more than twenty miles, instead of being only 
between ten and fifteen. 

The shade of the trees was grateful. There was no dust there, and the 
sun could not penetrate the gloom. I threw off my load of equipments, 
took a moderate pull at my bottle of water, lighted my pipe, had a good 
comfortable smoke, thought of Florence, and wondered if she ever gave me 
a single pitying consideration, and then went to sleep, as I might have ex- 
pected, if I had given the matter a second thought. 

When I awoke it was long after two o’clock, as near as I could judge. 
The heat was still intense, and not a breath of air was stirring. Even the 
screaming parrots had retired to the deepest part of the forest to escape the 
run and glare, and not a leaf trembled, as I sat up, and rubbed my eyes, and 
wondered how it happened that I had fallen asleep waen I intended to be 
very wakeful and alert, and felt a little ashamed of my lack of vigilance, but, 
as I turned my head to see that my rifle was where I had left it, and that 
"my revolver was in my belt, I saw a strange movement in a she-oak, not 

more than ten feet from me, and then from the foliage was thrust a huge, 
black head, with open mouth, a quivering tongue, and fierce, blazing eyes, 
that seemed to be watching my awaking, and to be very angry because I 
had stirred, and was disposed to get on my feet. 

“That ’s the devil, or a near relative,” I thought, as I noted the mysteri- 
ous head, and forked tongue, and then, as the neck was thrust further and 
further from the foliage, I saw with intense disgust, and some uneasiness, 
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that a monstrous black-snake was coiled around the trunk of the tree, and 
was watching my movements with much curiosity, mingled with rage, and 
an evident determination to make a more minute inspection of my person, 
and if I had not been awakened by some good angel, just at the proper mo- 
ment, I should not now be writing my history, and thinking of the past with 
mingled regret and happiness, for the reptile, although not considered ven- 
omous by the people of Australia, is a powerful biter, has teeth like a saw, 
and an embrace like an anaconda’s crushing the life out of a sheep, colt, or 
calf, as easily as a man can crush the shell of a hen’s egg, when in a hurry 
to take an early train, and breakfast at the same time. The snake had seen 
me sleeping, and glided up the tree to take a more accurate observation 
from its elevated perch, and also for a leverage when disposed to make a 
sudden attack, which is a characteristic of the reptile when hungry. It had 
determined to strike with its powerful jaws, sudden and sure, a blow that 
could not be resisted by man when off his guard, seize me by the arm or 
head, and then drag me to the she-oak, and crush my body in its folds, un- 
til ribs, bones, and flesh were one mass of bruised and bloody jelly, with no 
semblance of mankind and humanity left, after the powerful folds were re- 
moved, and the remains had fallen to the ground, quivering but lifeless, a 
disgusting sight, and one well-calculated to make even the bravest of men 
tremble with fear and horror. This was the first large black-snake I had 
ever seen, and I must confess that I derived some little pleasure, now that 

I was awake and alert, in watching its movements, and the rapid play of its 
head and shining neck, the swelling of its muscles, and the fiery eyes, and 
white teeth. As I remained quite still, the snake became more and more 
emboldened, and at last darted its head toward me, thus exposing more than 

~ half of its body, which was as large in circumference as a stout man’s thigh, 

and about fifteen feet long, as near as I could judge from where I sat. 

Apparently disappointed that it had fallen short in its deliberate attack, 
it hissed at me like an enraged gander, and then drew its body back to the 
tree, and once more swayed back and forth, and snapped its jaws together 
like those of an enraged bull-dog, while its breath, as it hissed, was like the 
foul odors from an abattoir that had not been thoroughly cleaned through 
the hot summer months. Every movement that I made was looked upon 
as a defiance, and a corresponding threat on the part of the reptile, and 
while it watched me so fixedly | think that I felt a little of its terrible fasci- 
nating power, and evem began to regard its threats as quite harmless and 
playful, and not disposed to injure me, even if it approached within striking 
distance. 

But all at once I realized that I was in danger. It seemed as though 
some good angel had prayed for me, and that her prayers had been answer- 
ed, for I shook off the weakness that was overpowering me, and turned my 
head to look for my rifle, although I held it in my hand, and knew that it 
was there, yet did not feel quite certain of the fact. A terrible hiss escaped 
the snake when it saw that its spell was broken. It shook the foliage of 
the tree as though a whirlwind was passing over the forest, and even the 
stout trunk of the she-oak hent while the struggle was going on, a sfruggle 
in which rage and disappointmient were mingled and displayed, like the an- 

tics of a wild beast, when deprived of its prey, or a spoiled child, when re- 
fused a plaything. 
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“ We have had enough of this,” I muttered half drowsily. “I think that 
I will give the black devi) something to be angry at.” 

I raised my rifle, took a hasty aim at the moving head, and fired. The 
ball struck near its eye, and passed completely through the skull, and in an 
instant I was nearly covered with falling leaves, with dead branches, and 
twigs torn from the oak, and then the whole body of the monster was un- 
wound from the tree, anc launched at me, with open mouth and chattering 
teeth. 

I had seen the tail uncoiled, and expected some such assault, but nothing 
so powerful, yet,as a mere matter of precaution, I stepped back, and 
nearly behind the cedar-tree, at the foot of which | had been sleeping. The 
head of the reptile struck the trunk, and then, before it could regain its for- 
mer position, | sent a ball down its capacious throat, and retreated to see it 
die. The scene was a fearful one, and for a rod in extent the bush and 
scrub gave evidence of the struggle of the terrible monster. Whole branch- 
es were mowed from the trees by the snake's tail, and one would not have 
believed that so much strength could have been excited by so small a 
body. 

But at length the contortions ceased, the eyes lost their fierceness, the 
jaws no longer snapped, the tail to quiver, and only the muscles twitched, 
as if still alive; and hardly had J noticed all these things, when there was a 
fierce cawing overhead, and a flock of vultures alighted on the trees, and 
seemed to anticipate a rich treat in the disgusting object before them, and 
several, more bold than the rest, even alighted on the ground, and pick- 
ed at the dead snake’s eyes, as though anxious to partake of the real delica- 
cies, or the donne bouche of a feast, before the others had a chance to dispute 
their rights. 

I was anxious to hasten away from such a scene, for it was sickening. 
Once more shouldering my traps, and taking a sip of brandy to remove the 
taste of the snake’s breath, I started for the road, and walked ten minutes 
before I made the discovery that I was not going toward the trail, but in 
some other direction, and that I had wandered from the path, and was like- 
ly to be lost in the bush, the very thing Mike had cautioned me against, and 
which I had determined to avoid. I stood still, and thought of the matter, 
so that I should not be frightened, then started in a direction that I knew 
would lead me all right; but ten minutes brisk walking, with the perspira- 
tion streaming down my face and neck, under the intense heat, showed that 
I had not struck the right trail, and that I was nearly lost, even if I was not 
quite, and yet I could not understand how such a thing had happened, after 
all of my precautions to go straight back to the road I had left in the morn- 
ing. But the encounter with the snake had so flurried me that I had not 
noticed the land marks, and I was likely to pay for my folly, unless I was 
remarkably lucky, before sunset. 

Still I was not frightened or nervous. I determined to keep cool, to 
think of some pleasant subject, instead of the dense bush and forest, and 
straightway my thoughts went to Florence, and I wished that she was hap- 
py, and would pray that her young husband might be extricated from his 
dangerous position, and I laughed aloud at the absurdity of the thought, as 
though Florence cared where I wandered, or what I did, as long as I held 
aloof from her, and dic not claim her hand, and then I whistled, and pushed 
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my way through the scrub, stopped and took a sip of brandy, and once more 
went onward, and looked up to see if I could get a view of the sun, or of 
Mount Muninyong, so that | could shape my way, and, while I was thus em- 
ployed, I heard some one give the Australian cry, a plain, full “co-ey,” long 
drawn out on the last syllable, so that the sound floats in the air, and trav- 
erses more space than any other word that the shepherds or stockmen em- 
ploy. Mike had taught me its use that very morning, and I had practised 
it until I was perfect in sounding the call, and now | used it for the first 
time in all seriousness, and then waited for a response. It came at length, 
full and hard, and, with a responsive cry, [ dashed forward in the direction 
I supposed the sound had come from, stopping every few minutes to get an 
echo, and finding that | -vas on the right trail, and nearing the person who 
was in distress. Over fallen trees and rotten stumps, through bushes and 
scrub, until at last I reached a clearing, where fire had at one time done its 
work, and there, yelling and groaning, swearing in pigeon English, and Chi- 
nese characters as big as tea chests, was a Chinaman, fast bound to a tree, 
with arms and feet so firmly secured that to free himself from the bands of 
vines and withes, used instead of ropes, was an impossibility. But the 
bonds were not the only torture to which the celestial was ‘subjected, for in — 
the middle of the clearing was a gigantic ant’s nest, more than six feet high, 
and at least four fect in diameter at the base, the home of the ferocious sol- 
dier, or bull-dog, ant, the most rapacious and desperate of all the insect 
tribe, capable of devouring a dead bullock in a few hours, and picking the 
bones as clean as the inmates of a poor-house, where short rations are com- 
mon, if the commissioners are of a prudent nature, and care more for the 
money of their constituents than the health of those whom they have in 
charge. 

Already the ants had scented blood and flesh, and I saw with horror, that 
hundreds of them had swarmed cver the Chinaman, and were feasting on 
legs and arms, face and neck, and drawing blood at every bite, and, as the 
attacks became more and more severe, the struggles of the poor wretch 
grew frantic, and his pigeon English of the most mixed character. , 

“Oh, dammie!” he yelled, “bitee likee dogie. Bitee likee hotee fire. 
Takee offee. Dammie alle busherange! Co-ey. Comee quickee, some- 
bodie, or Chinaman muste goe.” 

I did not delay a moment in rushing to the rescue of the poor fellow, 
whose tortures must have been intense enough to turn the brain of a sane 
and healthy man in a short time, even if there had been life left at the end 
of an hour’s duration of such misery. I dropped blanket and rifle, drew my 
sharp-edged bowie-knife, and with a few strokes cut the withes that bound 
the Chinaman, seized him by his long and thick pig-tail, dragged him to the 
edge of the woods, out of the course of the ants, and then beat the insects 
from his flesh with blanket and bush, with hands and feet, sparing not even 
the celestial’s shins, as i kicked at the bull-dogs that would not let go their 
hold, so fierce were they after once tasting blood. All this time the China- 
man was aiding me with words, if not with hands, for, as 1 trampled the 
ants under foot, and thrashed them with bushes, like a farmer’s boy in a 
hay field, when attacked by hornets, he continued to chatter, and found an 
astonished listener. 


- “ Ah, date bery goodie. Noice Slingisman; note alle same bushe-range. 
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Noe kickie shinie tooe harde. Berrie goodie youe. Alle gonie nowe. 
Holde upe, I telle.” 

Not until I trampled out the life of the last of the ants that were on the 
person of the Chinaman, did I relax my endeavors, and, even after I had 
killed all, made the celestial remove his blue jumper, to be sure that no ants 
were between that and his skin, and all this while the feilow’s almond-shaped 
eyes were fastened on me in a strange, stupefied sort of glare, as though he 
had seen me before, but could not tell where, or just under what circum- 
stances, or else was wondering what could have induced a “ foreign devil” 
to lend a helping hand to a poor and despised Chinaman, who receive as 
many cuffs in: Australia as they do kicks in California. 

“ Now, John,” I said, “ off with those blue dungeree trousers. Be quick. 
‘We must make clean work of it, and then get out of this place as soon as 
possible. Come, move,” seeing that the fellow was looking at my face with 
more attention than his own injuries. 

“ Ah, noie, can’te doie datie. Meie modiste manie, youe knowe. Noie 
takie offe trousie fore manie. Allie rightie nowie. Dammie busherange.” 

Seeing that the fellow was not suffering any further inconvenience, I did 
nor insist upon his removing the large and flowing garments which he wore 
to protect his legs, and make him an ornament for decent society, but gath- 
ered up my traps, and sought safety in a hasty flight to a different clearing, 
where there were no ant’s nests. But even as we started to move in anoth- 
er direction, the savage bull-dog insects were getting ready to make a fierce 
and more concentrated attack on us, for they swarmed from their gigantic 
home in thousands, and sent out scouts in all directions, to call in the lag- 
gards and warriors, and to consult as to the best method of dealing with the 
common enemy, and obtaining a good stock of food for the colony. As the 
bull-dog and soldier ants are about an inch long, and as. hard as iron, the 
noise they made in swarming was like the flapping of pigeon wings ata noted 
resort for the birds, or the humming of a country school in summer time. 

I was tempted to give them a dose of fire, but feared to spare the time, 
as I hoped to get out of the bush before the sun set, and already it gave 
tokens of leaving us before many hours, and in total darkness it would be 
useless to attempt to travel in the woods. 

I soon found a clearing, and then stopped, unloaded, and turned to have a 
good square look at my companion. He was like all the rest of his race, — 
almond-eyed, smooth-faced, about thirty years of age, stout built, very mus- 
cular for a Chinaman, dressed as they all dress, with blue blouse and 
trousers, celestial shoes, and long and very thick pig-tail, the latter hanging 
down his back, and braided, with a blue ribbon to keep the ends from 
working loose, and all the rest of his head, except the queue, shaven quite 
clean, as if the operation had been but recently performed by a barber. I 
saw that the man’s face was still blotched from the bites of the ants, and 
that there was some blood on it, and knew that he must be suffering, al- 
though not a sign of pain and uneasiness did he manifest, except by his con- 
stant watching of all my motions, and a surprised look in his dark, half- 
closed eyes, as if he was a little suspicious of me, and waited to see what 


’ my next move would be on his account. But I did not-pay much attention 


to his grunts, and wandering glances, as all Chinamen are a little diffident 
in the presence of strangers. 
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I gave him about half a wine glass of brandy. He drank it like a heath- 
en, with a gasp, a sob, and a gush, and then rubbed his hand on his sto- 
mach, and said, — 

“Dat bellie goode,” and grinned like an idiot, an exasperating grin, 
which made you feel like kicking him. 

I wet acloth with the brandy, and washed the bites and blood away from 
the fellow’s face and neck, and that must have relieved him, but still he 
could not keep his eyes from my face, and once he muttered, — 

“ Bellie strange dis manie.” 

“ What is strange, John?” I asked. 

“Noie John. Meie Gin Sling,” was the answer. 

At least it sounded like Gin Sling, and I won’t swear that it was or was 
not, but as Gin Sling came as near to what he called himself as anything I 
could think of, he ever after went by that spirited and liquid name, and, as 
he did not repudiate it, I am satisfied that he was content, and thought that 
a high honor had been conferred on him by his ’Melican man associate. 

“ Bellie strange,” repeated Gin Sling, still looking at me, after he had 
said that he felt very well, and that the wounds did“not smart as much as 
one would suppose. 

“ What is strange, Gin? Out with it.” 

“ Youe.” 

“Me, Gin? What is there strange about me? I cut you loose, and 
saved your life, for in an hour’s time the ants would have picked your bones 
quite dry. I would have done the same for any one,” I said. 

“ Ah, bute youe sitie stille and seee meie tied upe. Youe once saye, ‘ Noie 
kille John. Lete goie, or tiee upe. Hie notie worthiemuche. Letie goe.’’ 

“J said all that, did I, Gin?” I asked. 

“ Yesie, bute de udder dammie busherangie say, ‘ Kille John Chinaman. 
Hee noie usee to onie bodie. Heie ruinie de workie people.’” 

I wondered if my 4é¢e noir had taken part in the persecution of the Chi- 
naman, and had saved his life as far as having him tied up was concerned. 

“ Are you sure that I am the person who said, ‘ Let him go,’ Gin?” 

“Yesie, yesie,” with many nods, and a wise, half-cunning look in his 
dark eyes. ‘“ Meie sure allie timee youe de manie. Noie foolie Gin 
Sling.” 

“Well, Gin, you are mistaken. I amnot the one. I never saw you be- 
fore, and had no part in persecuting you.” 

“ Alle rightie, sir. Meie dinke alle samie. Youe sete on tree, and seeie 
de udders lookie alle over meie for goldie duste.” 

“ Did they find any, Gin ?” I asked, with a little more interest. 

“ Noie,” with a grin, and a cunning look in his eyes. “Meie goe from 
Ballarate for citie, and dis mornie dree menie sayie, ‘ Stoppie, you dammie 
Chinaman, and gibie use allie youe golde dustie, or we puttie ballie in youie 
headie, youe coppie-colorede sonie gunie;’ and I saye, ‘ Meie noie goldie, 
meie poore manie,’ and dey takee meie in de woodie, and lookie alle over 
clothesie, and no finde duste or monie, and denie twoe bigie menie wantie to 
killie meie, bute youe saye, ‘ Noie, lete John goe,’ and de udder menie sare, 
‘ Dammie, hee noie goodie anie howie. Noie onecarie forChinaman. Tiee 
’ upe, and leavee heree for de buggies.” 

I could now understand him. The Earl of Afton, 1 suppose, or my 
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double, as I have said, had left Webber’s two days before in company with 
some suspicious characters. The party had met the Chinaman on the 
road, and determined to rob him of all his possessions, but, as they had 
found nothing, the two desperadoes had taken him to the bush, and tied him 
up, about the time that I had laid down, and went to sleep. Had I been 
half an hour earlier, I should have met the party on the trail. They had 


_ tied the poor fellow near the ant’s nest for the purpose of having some 


sport, and witnessing the Chinaman’s contortions, as the ants bit him, but 


_ the sound of my rifle, as I fired at the snake, had disturbed the calculations 


of the two ruffians, and they had made off, under the impression that a num- 
ber of mounted traps were on the road, or that some miners were out from 
camp, looking for stray cattle. 

“ What did the men say when I told them not to hurt you?” I asked, for 
I saw that the Chinaman was as big a crank as to my being some one else as 
the more enlightened people I had met. 

“Oh, the twoe uglie menie saye, ‘ Youe jiste shute upe, or wee .fixe youe 
likie Chinaman,’ and youe laughe, and takie alle samie onie jokie, and saye, 
‘De debbie youe willi¢. Youe bettie notie if youe knowie whate goodie for 
youselfe.’” 

It seemed that his lordship was not in the least afraid of the bushrangers, 
and I began to respect him for his courage. But what he was doing with 
them puzzled me. Unless he was very careful he would find himself in a 
worse position than when he left Melbourne in such haste, to avoid mar- 


-riage. Ifthe police once laid hands on him in company with noted bush- 


rangers, it would require some high interest to get him out of his difficul- 
ties. 

“ Gin,” I said, very slowly and distinctly, “1 was not the person who was 
with the bushrangers. I would not be with them. Iam a good man,” 
and I hoped this would convince him, but it did not. 

“Yese, dammie goodic! Alle righte nowe. Youe comee backe, and 
savie lifee Gin Sling. Nowe meie paye youe for alle. Youe takee in wel- 
comee. Meie goe and gete moree.” 

He gave his thick pig-tail a flirt, unbraided it with a rapid motion of his 
hands, and from the mass of hair dropped a razor and comb, a piece of cloth, 
a stick of something like caustic, a bag containing ten sovereigns, and, most 
wonderful of all, a thin wash-leather purse, at least ten inches in length, and 
as large round as a stout man’s thumb, containing at least three pounds of 
gold dust and small nuggets. Gin Sling had beaten the bushrangers, for he 
had secured his treasures so carefully in his cherished pig-tail that the ruf- 
fians had not thought of searching it, and, rather than give up his gold, he 
had determined to lose his life, or to run his chances of a rescue. 

“Youe takee alle’ Gin Sling said, as he put everything in my hands. 
“Youe save meie lifee. Nowe takee, and keepe. Youe dammie goodie, 
meie knowie, bute meie noice leavie youe morie. Alle righte. Chinaman 
havie heartie as big as Slingisman annie timie daye.” 

“ Gin,” I said, “ I don’t want your property. Keep it, and when you go 
back to China you will be a mandarin.” 

“ Noie, wille note takie. Alle youe. *Noughe said aboute it.” 

He looked so determined that I had hard work to make him understand 
that I would not take nis money on any account. Then he showed disap- 
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pointment and dejection, and seemed undecided what todo with his treas- 
ures. At last his almond eyes brightened. He had hit upon an idea. 

“Alle righte. Meie keepe fore youe tillie goe Ballarate. Thene youe 
takie alle. Date farie.” 

He braided his hair.once more in so skillful a manner that I could not 
detect the treasures which it contained, and, after he had concluded, I look- 
ed to my revolver and rifle, saw that the charges were all right, and that my 
knife had not lost its keen edge. By that time it was near four o’clock, and 
the woods began to appear dark and sombre, and the birds and animals to 
show themselves in the cool of the evening, after their long séesta during 
the hot hours. We should be moving, but I did not know in what direction 
to go to find the trail. I had become completely lost as to all points of the 
compass. 

“ Gin Sling,” I asked, “do you know where we are?” 

“ Oh, yese, in der bushe.” 

“Do you know in what direction we should go to strike the road thas 
leads to Ballarat?” 

“ Meie noie strikie nobodie,” was the reply. “If I doie badie Slingisman 
hite backie, and saye, ‘Dammie ratie eatie Chinaman.’ Noie, meie noie 
strikie folkes unlese meie cane lickie.” 

It was useless to expect assistance from Gin Sling. He either did not 
understand me, or was cunning enough to pretend that he did not, so that 
he would not be forced to take any responsibility in the difficult task of find- 
ing our way out of the bush, and gaining the right road. I knew that peo- 
ple had been lost in the woods, and wandered around in a circle for days, 
and at last had died, within sound of their own homes, dazed and bewilder- 
ed by the fact that they were lost, and did not know which way to turn, or 
how to regain the hidden trails. 

Down went the sun behind the tall trees, and darkness was almost upon > 
us. I thought it useless to attempt to move until daylight, for we could ac- 
complish nothing, and should get more tired and bewildered stumbling over 
-I'<. trees, and through dense scrub, beside running the risk of being bit- 
teu by a diamond or whip snake, the only two poisonous reptiles in Austra- 
lia, of the crawling species. 1 determined, therefore, to remain where I was 
until the next day, and then make a renewed ti to escape from our 
imprisonment. 

“Gin Sling,” I asked, “are you hungry?” 

“ Meie bellie bungie. Alle same Chinaman begger. Eeatie muchie now, 
if havie.” 

Just at this moment a fat white rabbit entered the clearing, and sat up, 
- and looked at us with as much astonishment as its little pink eyes could as- 
sume. I fired a rifle shot at it, and the poor little timid thing sprang into 
the air, and fell dead. 

“Oh, dammie, bute date goodie,” and like a hungry dog the Chinaman 
_ fell upon the carcass, and, with the aid of my knife, commenced stripping 
off the pelt. 

“ Gin,” I said, “ we shall have to remain here all night.” 

“ Alle righte. Where youe staye meie staye. Makie fie, and habie 
meatie for grubie. Blerie goodie meatie.” 

We gathered some dead branches, and made a fire, for the Chinaman had 
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a stock of matches and a lot of cheap tobacco in some mysterious pockets 
of his blouse, and, by the time the sun had set, we were feasting on broiled 
rabbit, and making a very fair supper, for I had a few cakes of hard tack 
and a pinch of salt, in my packages, which Mike had insisted I should take 
with me, in case I wanted a lunch on the way to the mines. Gin Sling ate 
like a person who had fasted for a week, and when we had concluded our 
repast every vestige of the rabbit was consumed. Then, with a small al- 
lowance of brandy and water, very precious because I did not know when I 
should see any more, I spread my blanket near the fire, and lighted my 
pipe, while Gin consoled himself with smoking some of the vilest home- 
made cigarettes that ever turned the stomach of a well man, and caused him 
te yearn for fresh air, and a stringent death penalty on all who indulged in 
such profanation of the art of smoking. But Gin was not educated up to 
the art of using good tobacco, and was as happy in his ignorance as some 
people who claim to belong to the land of Christians and churches. _ 

The stars came out, and twinkled as though rather glad that we were in 
such comfortable quarters; the moon shed a little light in the open’ space 
where we sat on opposite sides of the fire, a thick bit of scrub, and a gum- 
tree just back of Gin Sling, anda high bush of flowering acacia in my 
rear, sending its fragrance all around us, and even overpowering the stench 
of the tobacco which Gin was enjoying after his hearty supper. In the 
trees that surrounded us on all sides the old gray-headed parrots scolded at 
each other, and rebuked the giddy and thoughtless parroquets, which were 
coquetting a little on some she-oaks, and mocking their elders for 
their propriety, acting very human in this respect, while once in a while a 
sly, quiet opossum would slink down from a gum-tree, and glide off to pay 
his respects to a female neighbor. A stately white owl,.on a tall cedar, 
tooted out doleful complaints because the moon in its brilliancy interfered 
with its nocturnal pursuits, and far off in the distance the dingos were 
howling, and calling to each other for a friendly ramble in search of sheep 
and helpless cattle. Once in a while a snake would glide out of the scrub, 
and, seeing the fire, would hiss its displeasure, and retreat in the thickets, 
with no disposition to cultivate our acquaintance, when backed by flames 
and smoke. The insects began to hum, and sharpened their beaks for the 
feast that they saw in store, as soon as we should sleep, and prowling near 
us, but keeping out of sight, an animal called the “hairy tail,” a species of 
Australian panther, small, but compact, and a good fighter, when aroused, 
growled ominously, as though gathering courage for an attack, yet did not 
like to commence one, for fear the fire would take a hand, and decide the 
contest in our favor. But I had no fear of it, with a huge revolver at hand, 
and a repeating rifle at my side, and Gin Sling seemed to have no cares after: 
his hearty meal, except the fear that his tobacco would give out, and he 
should not be able to obtain another supply at some convenient point in 
the bush. His confidence in me was so unbounded that he was like a child 
in his careless simplicity. 

Thus we sat and smoked until near nine o’clock, Gin Sling chatting in 
pigeon English, not forgetting to damn all bushrangers, ashe thought of 
the outrage that had been perpetrated on his celestial person, and I was 
just about to nod, and let my head fall upon my breast, tired and oppressed 
by the labors of the day, when there was a humming noise in the air, like 
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the flapping of swan’s wings when rising from a sheet of water, and whiz 
came a spear from out of the scrub, passed over the fire, just grazing the fat, 
black, plump pig-tail of Gin Sling, and buried itself in the trunk of a gum- 
tree, some two feet from the ground. 

For a moment there was a breathless silence, and then, as Gin Sling re- 
alized how narrowly he had escaped a sudden and violent death, he gave 
one spring, shouting as he did so, — 

“ Oh, dammie! meie scootie! Youe fightie! Chinaman muste goe.” 

I saw the form of the celestial, as though it had taken wing, dart through 
the air, his body almost horizontal, his feet covered with coars: wooden 
shoes, his legs extended like « pair of shears half opened, his arms out- 
stretched as a skillful diver abo vy to make a plunge, his queue erect and 
stiff, resembling a cat’s tail when suddenly confronted by a war-disposed 
dog, and then my friend the Chinaman had disappeared behind the thick 
bit of scrub, and all was silent for a while, but if 1 had died the next mo- 
ment, from the thrust of a spear, I could not have prevented the shriek of 
laughter that escaped me, so much was I amused at the sudden flight of 
Gin Sling, and so comical was his disappearance. 

But, even while roaring with laughter, I did not neglect all proper pre- 
cautions for my own safety. I had seen something of Indian life in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, and knew that a camp-fire was a bad place for a person 
who was ambushed, so, with a quick movement of the body, I rolled under 
the shelter of the acacia-bush, and awaited further developments, and did 
not have to waitlong. From out the shelter of the forest came six black 
fellows, with terribly scarred breasts, and scant clothing, spears and boome- 
rangs in their hands, and heavy waddies and nullas hung around their necks, 
and trailing after them came a gia, or old female, the wife of one of the 
black fellows, and on her back she bore a load of game, and some packages, 
which I could not make out, and over her shoulder was the tail of the black 
snake that I had killed in the afternoon, and which she was dragging along 
the ground for the purpose of forming the basis of a rare old gorging feast, 
suchas the natives of Australia indulge in when they have an opportunity, 
and the supplies. 

I could have killed the whole of them, and escaped unhurt, I verily be- 
lieve, if I had opened fire, but the black fellows did not seem hostile, or to 
care for my presence. They knew that I was under the acacia-bush, but 
they did not come near me, or threaten me with their spears, as they might 
have done, so I concluded that they had made the attack on the Chinaman 
through accident, or else with the idea of frightening us from the fire, so 
that they would not have the trouble of rubbing two sticks eee for the 
purpose of producing a blaze. 

The blacks laid aside their weapons, the gin dropped her load, the men 
gathered wood, and made a roaring fire, and then the old woman threw the 
body of the snake on the flames, and the odors of burning flesh were soon 
as obnoxious as the fumes of Gin Sling’s tobacco, By and by one of the 
dirtiest of the tribe made a movement as though to sit down on my blanket, 
and, as I did not care to have it stained by the filth on his person, I got up, 
and went toward him, revolver on the cock, determined to shoot if theré 
was the least sign of hostility. t 


But there was none. The natives merely grunted a welcote} and point 
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ed to the burning snake, as an invitation that I could share their disgusting 
meal, or that I had killed it, and they were greatly obliged to me for the 
trouble that I had taken in their behalf. I jerked the blanket away from 
the fellow, and he did not show signs of resentment. He seemed to take it 
as a matter of course from a white man. I did not then know that the 
blacks, so near a mining camp, were not always dangerous, but that those in 
the remote districts did not hesitate to spear a man, or to crack his skull 
with a waddy if the humor seized them, and there were no mounted police 
near to revenge the murder by killing ten natives to one white. 

As the black fellows were so well disposed, 1 did not molest them, but 
gathered all my property, and placed it near me, so that they could not 
steal it, and, as one old fellow came near, after I had sat down, I said, — 

“ Ballarat.” 

He understood me, and pointed in a direction the very opposite from the 
one I should have taken, and then nodded, and repeated the word, and 
pointed a second time. He seemed to comprehend that I was lost in the 
bush, and wanted to find the way out. An Australian black fellow can 
find his way through the densest of scruband the darkest of woods, and not 
lose his course, and can track a child’s footsteps over a plain, or through a 
morass, and never drop the scent for a moment, so when the old man gave 
me the direction, I took my bearings, and determined to follow his course 
in the morning, unless I was murdered in the night, which I certainly did 
not expect to be, unless appearances were deceitful. 

Presently the black-snake was done to a proper degree of crackle and ten- 
derness, for the old giz had attended to its cooking personally, and knew 
that her reputution depended upon this, one of the proudest moments of 
her life, and when she pulled the remains from the ashes, and asked her 
friends if they had ever seen such a delicate tid-bit, there was one universal 
grunt of approval, and they fell upon the meat before them, as the alderman 
falls upon the turtle soup, which the tax payers settle for. It made me al 
most sick to see the brutes gorge themselves. There was enough for all, 
and, as they tore off large pieces of the white flesh, I will confess that it 
did not look so bad as one might have expected. After all, is the flesh of a 
snake much worse than civilized tripe or pig’s feet ? 

But, although an Australian native can eat enough at one meal to cause 
even an Esquimau to turn green with envy, there is a limit to his capacity, 
yet some people have doubted it. In this respect the younger and more 
vigorous eaters gave out first, like impulsive youths who did not know how 
to husband their strength, and then the elderly men dropped off one by one, 
until only the old gin was left, and she continued to pick a bit here and 
there, a little back-bone, or a delicate slice from the stomach, a sip of brain, 
or a thread of entrails, like a sweet young lady who is examining the con- 
tents of a box of bon-bons, and knows not what to choose, there being so 
much richness before her. The old woman’s face was so dirty, that even a 
New-York street-cleaning contractor would have thrown up his job in de- 
spair, but it beamed with oily satisfaction as she licked her fingers, and 
sighed to think that she could eat no more at that time, much as she would 
have liked to. They all sat around the fire, and chatted in their guttural 
tongues, but sleep was stealing over them, and one fellow, whose stomach 
was distended until it looked lik. the bass drum of a musician on a dress 
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parade, dropped his head upon his scarred breast, and snored so loudly that 
one of the younger members of the tribe got out of patience, like his white 
and Christian brethren, and jabbed his grandfather in various parts of his 
body with a small spear, only partially awakening the old man, and causing 
him to utter curses at his relative, in the choicest of Australian dialects. 

“Alas,” I thought, as I reposed on my blanket, under the shade of the 
acacia-bush, “how very human and natural that action is. It proves most 
conclusively that we are all descended from one common origin, with the 
same desires, the same antipathies, and similar persecutions for all who 
make night hideous by snoring. Only substitute sharp, white elbows for a 
spear, and the likeness is complete, and can be accepted in our world, on a 
brass bedstead, in an elegantly furnished chamber, or in the bush of an 
Australian forest, with the ground for a resting place, and naked natives as 
actors.” 

The moon was low behind the tall gum-trees ; it had passed its zenith, and 
was hurrying toward the horizon as though fearful it would not be on time 
to meet an important engagement in some distant part of the world. The 
wind sighed mournfully through the tree-tops, the owl hooted in more cheer- 
ful tones, as it thought of the feast it was to enjoy as soon as darkness 
stole through the forest; the parrots and parroquets were still quarreling, 
but in more subdued tones, as if tired of domestic wrangling; the dingos 
were making lively work for some stockman’s sheep, far off on the plains, 
as they were all yelping in chorus, trying to get up a stampede of the timid 
animals, and answered by howls of defiance and rage from the domestic 
dogs, which have no love for their wild relatives, and fight them on all occa- 
sions, unless the odds are too great; the savage “hairy tail” had not yet 
deserted our neighborhood, but lingered near, and sniffed the good things 
that sent forth their foul odors from the fire, and grumbled and growled as 
he saw morsel after morsel disappear down the throats of his enemies, and 
feared that his share would be but small when moving time arrived; the 
fire burned low, and was not replenished, each native being too full for ac- 
tive exertions; the shadows flickered over the clearing as the trees bent 
their boughs, and the flames danced up with expiring efforts, only to sink 
down, and make the dim light a little more dense, and, while I was more 
than half inclined to nod, and trust my life to an unseen power, I saw a 
sight that sent a chill to my heart, and made me shrink still further under 
the shelter of the acacia-bush, and to drop my revolver, and clasp my hands 
in a vain attempt to remember a childhood’s prayer, for moving slowly into 
the dark, open space, where the natives were nodding and sleeping, glided 
a hideous phantom, something so terrible, that I would have cried out, and 
fled, had I not been powerless to move hand, foot, or tongue. I made an 
attempt to grasp my revolver, but could not do so, and, with eyes distended, 
and limbs shaking, watched the unearthly visitor as it approached, —a 
skeleton, with ribs of fire, streaks of flame on breast and face, eyes that were 
like burning coals, cheeks that were ever changing and flashing, as the 
thing moved, with blue flames issuing from mouth and nostrils, and arms 
and hands covered with shining, will-o’-wisp light, that trembled, flickered, 
and went out, only to re-appear more vivid than ever, and, as the phantom 
waved its hideous arms around its fiery head,and uttered a groan so un- 
earthly that even the owl was frightened, and flew to other quarters, where 
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such devilish visitants would not disturb its nightly meditations and repose, 
1 wanted to shriek, but could not; I wanted to fly, but my limbs refused to 
obey my will, and so I was forced to remain, and fancied that I could feel 
the sulphurous and fiery breath of this fiend from the infernal regions, for it 
did not look like anything earthly. If his satanic majesty resembled the 
skeleton that was before my eyes, I resolved to be a sincere Christian for 
the remainder of my life, for 1 had no desire to meet such an object in the 
next world, and resolved to avoid it if possible. 

“Uoogh! uoogh! uoogh!” groaned the midnight visitor, and up went 
its arms in rapid gyrations around its head, and sparks and flames seemed 
to fly in the air, and to play around the naked skeleton, and to fall to the 
ground, and run along the dry leaves, then leap back to the terrible being, 
as if for a parting embrace, and a benediction, before dying, and disappear- 
ing from sight. 

One of the sleeping black fellows leisurely opened one eye, and glanced 
around. His gaze fell on the skeleton of fire, and, with a yell that could 
have been heard even by the quarreling dingos,a mile distant, he gave a 
mighty bound over the scrub, and disappeared in the bush. 

His cry awakened the remainder of the natives. They supposed at first 
that their companion was suffering from an attack of indigestion, or a mild 
form of night-mare, and, as they roused up to rebuke the fellow who had 
disturbed their rest and dreams, and, possibly, to whack him over the head 
with a waddy for his rudeness, their eyes sighted the terrible apparition. 
There was a sudden and general rising of the whole tribe. Even the old 
gin staggered to her feet, and rubbed her gummy eyes, and looked her ter- 
rox and astonishment. 

“< Nackietite/” was the exclamation from every mouth, as near as I 
could understand the word, and I may be wrong in leaving off one or two 
syllables, but I suppose the real translation is, “ Well, the divil has got us 
at last, sure,” and over the scrub went every black fellow, showing his heels 
and feet in the air, as he made a most wonderful plunge, head first, for a 
point of safety. } 

All but the giz. I suppose that her womanly delicacy prevented her from 
plunging into the bush in the presence of a stranger, or, perhaps, she was 
too full for a lively, standing jump, such as her relatives had accomplished. 
But of one thing I was assured, she could scream the heads off of her com- 
panions, and not half try, like a delicate young lady, who can’t speak above 
a whisper in company, and yells like an Apache warrior when she encoun- 
ters a mouse in her bed-chamber or on the stairs. The sharpest loco- 
motive whistle in the country could not equal that old hag’s yell, as she 
made an effort to jump, but, being over-weighted, could not, so clapped her 
hands upon her extended stomach, and waddled off, as fast as she could, to 
find her friends, leaving spears, boomerangs, waddies, and bundles near the 
fire, thinking only of personal safety, and not of personal property, and 
through the dry bush I could hear the natives plunge, uttering the most dis- 
mal howls as they thought of the hideous devil that was after them, and 
likely to devour them, and then all sounds died away, except a low, chuck- 
ling laugh, a'sort of grunt of satisfaction, and, looking toward the terrible 
visitor, I saw that the fire which had bathed its whole mass of ribs and 
bones had died away, and a voice that I was familiar with said, — 
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“ Blackie fellie muste goe, Chinaman staye. Notie muchie dammie foolie 
*boute meie. Hi yah!” 

“Gin Sling, you wretch, is this yon?” I demanded, springing toward 
him, and as much surprised as I was pleased to see that the terrible visi- 
tor was flesh and blood, and my friend the Chinaman. 

“Oh, yesie, meié comee backie to lookie arter youe. Lordie, howe 
blackie fellie runnie whenie seie meie,” and he laughed as heartily as a 
Chinaman ever Coes, their laughter consisting of a series of chuckles, grunts, 
and strangling sensations, as though a fish-bone was lodged in their throats, 
and then the fellow proceeded to tell me that he had fled but a short dis- 
tance, and, after his panic had subsided, returned, and saw that I was not kill- 
ed as he feared was the case, and then determined to scare the black fellows 
who had frightened him so badly. For this purpose he had taken from his 
pig-tail the stick of Chinese phosphorus which had attracted my attention 
when he first unbraided his queue, a caustic that resembles the same kind 
of fiery compound as is used in this country by match makers, but is more 
vivid and strong,and much more easily applied to the skin, leaving no scars, 
or black marks behind. He had annointed himself from head to foot, even 
taking the trouble to remove trousers and blouse to make a more hideous 
appearance, waiting patiently until the moon had disappeared behind the 
trees, and the natives were partly asleep, before venturing upon his ghostly 
mission, and even then he feared that he would frighten me away as well as 
the others, if he should be so fortunate as to escape a shot from my revolv- 
er, of which he had a wholesome dread. But he had determined to risk all 
for the sake of having a little quiet Chinese fun, and had succeeded beyond. 
his most sanguine expectations. 

“ Nowie gibbe meie a ittie drinkie of rume, and thene takie sleepie tille 
lightie. Blackie fellie noie comee backie herce noie morie. Too muche 
runnie for datie.” 

He had a pull at the brandy, and a sip of water to help it down, and then 
_ extinguishing the fire, so that it would not attract other wanderers, we went 
to sleep, and slumbered until sunrise, and the screaming of the birds, the 
chattering and scolding of the parrots, and the hoarse calls of the birds of para- 
dise awakened us No one had visited us during the time we had slept, 
and, as we had no toilets to make, we were soon ready to move, and endeav- 
or to find a trail that should lead us to safety. 

The spears and boomerangs were lying just where the black fellows had 
left them. There were also half a dozen waddies and nullas, but we did not 
need them, so left everything, and were about to start, when I kicked one 
of the packages which the old gin had. borne upon her back when she en- 
tered the clearing, trailing the snake, the night before. As the package, 
covered by a mat of dried leaves, did not yield to my energetic movements, 
in fact it rather hurt my toes, reminding me of the people in civilized coun- 
tries, who kick at hats on sidewalks, on the first day of April, and then hob- 
ble away on one foot, convinced that a mistake had been made somewhere, 
and damning the boy who invented the trick, so I uttered an exclamation 
that sounded like a blessing, and then stooped down, and examined the ar- 
ticle that had excited my ire. I tore off the leaves, and then stood and 
looked at the package in such astonishment that I could not speak, for 
there, lying at my feet, was a nugget of gold, the like of which I had never 
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seen before or since, for purity and beauty of form. It was as large as a 
man’s big fist, and resembled it in many respects, with not a speck of dirt 
or quartz to be seenon the surface. It was a lump of pure gold, without 
alloy, and could net have been more precious 1é it had just come out of a 


gefiner’s crucible. 


“Gin Sling,” I said, “look here, and see this nugget.” 

The Chinaman approached, saw the nugget of gold, and fell down, and 
touched his lips to it, as though it was a sacred idol, and he was the most 
devout of worshipers. 

“ By dammie,” he cried, “nebbe sawe de likie aforee. Youe riche nowie, 
Hi yah! blackie fellie leavie, and runnie 'waye. Alle youe. Niggies no 
comee backie, and if they dide noie habbie.” 

I lifted the treasure from the ground, and examined it in every part. Al- 
though so snwll, it was very heavy, and I judged that it weighed about 
twenty-five pounds, troy weight, and afterward I found that I had made a 
neat guess, it weighing just twenty-five and one-half pounds, or three hun- 
dred and six ounces, troy, containing twelve ounces to the pound. It was 
valued at twenty dollars an ounce, amounting to the neat sum of six thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty dollars, but, owing to the peculiar formation 
of the nugget, I sold it for much more to an agent of the Melbourne Geolog- 
ical Society, as a rare curiosity of gold formation, one that had never been 
equaled or excelled in any respect. But of this I shall have to speak here- 
after, and in its proper place. 

I did not lose time, but hunted for more nuggets, hoping that I might find 
" additional one, thus affording another illustration that a man’s passion 
sor acquiring wealth never ceases, for an hour before I should have deemed 
myself rich if I had had five hundred dollars in my pocket, in addition to 
what I had in the Oriental Bank. But no more lumps of gold were found, 
much to my regret, for I wanted riches for the sake of the dear young lady 
T had left in the city, and whom I hoped to win if I should be lucky at the 
mines ; and here was a windfall that was well calculated to encourage me to 
persevere, for I did not expect to see the natives again, and certainly I 
hoped I should not, for I calculated that the gold would do me more good 
than the barbarous blacks, who could not know the value of the nugget, 
and had probably picked it up in some dry water course. Ah, if I could 
have induced the black fellows to pilot me to the spot where they had dis- 
covered it how I should have rejoiced. But there was no hope of that, so 
wrapping the precious treasure in my blanket, and tying the ends of the 
latter so that the gold would not escape, or be seen, I slung the burden 
over Gin Sling’s shoulders, took my-bearings, and once more commenced 
my journey, and how happy I should have felt had I but been sure that I 
could find the trail. 
~ I followed the direction that the old black had given me, tramped along 
sturdily, and with hope, the Chinaman chattering like a magpie, and con- 
demning to everlasting punishment all bushrangers, black fellows, and 
“ Slingismen ” who took a fancy to punch a celestial’s head if in the humor, 

_ On we went, over trees that were so decayed that it was dangerous to 
step on them for fear of snakes and ants, skirting scrub, and dodging under 
branches, disturbing animals in their forenoon naps, and receiving many a 


hiss from an angry snake, and guttural toot from a blinking owl, until at 
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last I was forced to.stop and consider whether I was on the right course. 
If I was not, my lump of gold would be a cheap exchange for the correct 
road, if we could find any one willing to make the trade. 

Gin Sling looked at me as we stopped, and wiped the perspiration from 
his brow. He saw that I was troubled, but his face lighted up with a grin, 
as if to encourage me not to lose all heart. 

“Noie fearie,” he said. “Wee comee oute alle rightie. Seeie, youe 
waitie ittie whilie. Meie goie upe treeie, and seeie whate I shalle seeie.” 

The idea was a good one. He selected a gum-tree that was at least two 
hundred and fifty feet high, the monarch of the forest in that vicinity, with 
branches that extended almost forty feet from the ground. The Chinaman 
removed his blouse, so as to refrain from soiling it, kicked off his thick 
shoes, and up the tree he crawled, in a style that would have made even a 
black fellow, the most expert tree climbers in the world, feel envious. Up 
he went, hardly pausing to take breath, until at length the top of the tree 
was gained, and I awaited with a trembling heart for his verdict of life or 
death tous. He looked long and anxiously in all directions, and 1 began 
to feel that death stared us in the face, when he uttered a dinner-gong-like 
laugh, and shouted, — 

“ Alle rightie nowie. Seeie Ballarate, de roade, and alle dings plainie. 
Dis waie. Youe notie for surie.” 

He pointed in a direction a little to the right of the one which we had 
been pursuing, showing that the old black fellow had given me the right 
course, but that we had deviated from it, as all people do who have no fixed 
object to steer for. Our right feethad taken a little longer pace than our 
left, and thus, in the course of time, we should have been wandering around 
in a circle, and surely lost, like hundreds and thousands of people in similar 
circumstances, not only in Australia, but this country. 

Once more | took bearings, and this time determined to keep well to the 
right, and, when Gin Sling descended, I asked him how far we were from 
the road, and was delighted to learn that it could not be more than half a 
mile, and that Camp Reserve was not more than two miles from the spot 
where we were stopping. ; 

“ Alle rightie nowie. Comie onie,” said Gin cheerfully. 

We resumed our journey, and in an hour’s time saw sunligm shining 
through the woods, and then heard the crack of a stockman’s whip, and a 
hoarse voice roaring at cattle, the bark of a dog, and the whinnying of a 
horse, and the whistling of some light-hearted person, possibly a miner on 
his way to the city, with enough gold-dust in his buckskin bag to make 
things lively for a while, when he would again return to the mines, and la. 
bor for more, and repeat his useless enjoyments. 

“ Gin Sling,” I said, as we halted on the edge of the wood, but still out of 
sight of the road, “don’t mention the gold nugget.” 

“ Alle rightie ; meie noie dammie foolle. Chinaman sabie muchie some- 
timee,” and the fellow showed his teeth, and grinned. 

We felt thirsty and tired, and, for the last time, took a pull at the brandy 
and water, and then, refreshed and encouraged, we stepped from the woods 
into the road, and were met by a mounted policeman, who sat on his horse 
in the middle of the trail, and was whistling to relieve the monotony of his 
long, dull, and dusty beat, at the same time keeping a bright lookout for all 
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who passed him, going to Ballarat, or in another direction. We came upon 
the man so suddenly that we could not have avoided him had we been so 
disposed. But we were tired, and needed rest and water, and so I put ona 
bold front, and astonished the mounted trap by our unexpected appearance 
from the forest; and strange-looking objects we must have been, covered 
with dust and dirt, our clothes torn in many places, and that peculiar look 
on our faces which people have after being lost in the bush for several days, 
a look half of despair and half of terror, as though fearful that the human 
beings you met were enemies, and had some designs on your life and for- 
tunes, and half inclined to run away from the dearest of friends, and this 
sensation usually lasts several days. But we had not suffered enough to 
feel all such effects, or we should have avoided the policeman, and his 
cheerful whistle. ¢ 


ANDANTE. 


BY A. N. EVERETT. 


F the very faintest, wandering breeze 
Touch ever so lightly a wind-harp’s strings, 
Such rare, sweet tones are heard, it seems 
That the very Spirit of Music sings. 


So when the breath of a happy past 
Sweeps soft and low o’er my heart, 

It vibrates with sweet, answering notes, 
Whose lingering echoes ne’er depart, 


But keep on murmuring o’er and o’er, 
In a kind of fitful, happy rhyme, 

Of word and glance, or light caress, 
That made so sweet the bygone time. 


Then, when ’t is sunlight bright and clear, 
Or clouds and storm so dreary seem, 

Or in the stillness of the night 
When slumber brings some airy dream, — 


If thou wouldst hear that music sweet, 
Let Fancy weave her magic spell; 

‘What Memory sings thou ‘It surely know, — 
What Hope may whisper— Who can tell? 


Mass., 1883. 
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CHAPTER I, 
DISCIPLES OF A NEW RELIGION. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” — Kars. 


6 bis good old days when women of Mrs. 
Jellyby’s stamp exhausted their surplus 
energy, and their miserable husbands’ pa- 
tience, by taking unto themselves missions, 
are well-nigh gone by. New lights have 
thrown into the dark shadows of obscurity 
certain well-known ladies of our immediate 

t, who, in black alpaca and spectacles, 
ed sewing circles, gave teas to luckless 
clergymen, or incited giggling girls to sew 
numberless red flannel petticoats for the 
suffering and already too heavily clad heath- 
en. Their little day is over; the world is 
now too far advanced, and will have none of 
them. 

Culture and a wild desire for outward 
beauty is the cry of the fair devotdes of the 
new religion, and the heathen is of much 
more interest in their eyes, on account of the 
antique forms of beafity he has contributed 
to our schools of art than because of his 
woeful ignorance of Christian tenets. 

The Mrs. Jellybys of today sit in their el- 
egant homes, not sighing, as did that mius- 
taken lady, for any distant Borrioboola 
Gha, or dusky heathen to convert, but kneel- 
ing in rapt worship, very much as these poor 
creatures do themselves, before the ugly lit- 
tle gods of antiquity. 

rail bits of china satisfy frail minds, and 
rare vases and pingete fill the niches in pal- 
atial homes former y given to the children’s 
toys and games. ives and mothers sit in 
zsthetic costumes in becomingly dim draw- 
ing-rooms, with copies of Rossetti’s or Oscar 
ilde’s poems in their white hands, drink- 
ing afternoon teas, eotersenning long-haired 
apostles of the new order things, and 
striving to teach, by their inactivity, that 
thought is better than actions; that, for the 
higher classes, true religion is best illustrat- 
wers. 

The Misses Arburton of Boston were 
wsthetic to the core. They had been 
abroad in the best London society, had 
spent many years in high-art aspirations and 
dreams, and had returned to their native 
city prepared to kneel before their house- 
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hold gods in the very most hideous form of 
eastern worship. Not only did they them- 
selves pay their devoirs daily to these idols, 
but their neighbors must be taught apprecia- 
tion also. ‘ 

The result was a most esthetic circle, 
formed of a charmed few, where culture and 
art reigned supreme, where coloring was in- 
tense, sound subdued, and ladies spoke in 
whispers of the utterness of things. To 
these weekly receptions came long-haired 

ts, dusky-looking artists, sallow women 
in sallower gowns, and a sprinkling of youn 
girls in the puffed sleeves, short waists, an 
wrinkled gloves of their great-grandmoth- 
ers. 

On the morning after one of the most 
soulful of these gatherings, the Misses Ar- 
burton and their brother, Colonel Dare Ar- 
burton, sat at breakfast, though the old-fash- 
ioned clock in the great hall pointed to elev- 
en o’clock with its reproving hand, and a 
rosy-cheeked sun peeped laughingly from 
its time-honored face at the group of dawd- 
lers seated about the table. 

There was no sun visible outside, howev- 
er. A dreary November drizzle swished 
against the small diamond-shaped panes of 
the long windows, and made the sombre 
wall-papering and fireless fireplace even 
drearier than their esthetic designers had 
intended. The tall carved chairs seemed 
colder and stiffer than usual, the polished 
oaken floor more cheerless, and even the ele 
gantly embroidered Jortieres hung heavy 
and limp. The morning was not more for- 
bidding than were the faces of the three at 
the table. 

Miss Daphne Arburton, in virtue of her 
seniority, made the coffee at one end with 
nerveless hands and discontented frown; 
Marguerite, her younger sister, sat listlessly 
crumbling a roll to pieces ; and Colonel Ar- 
burton languidly dissected a bird, and read 
the morning paper. 

Daphne was painfully thin (spirituelle 
her admirers called her ), and the long, limp, 
Sage-tinted gown she wore, with its high 
pufied sleeves and shortened waist, gave 
neither grace to her form nor becoming col- 
or to her somewhat sallow skin. She was 
intense, in an esthetic sense, rather plain, 
thirty, and a woman of fortune. She 
dressed, as an esthetic should, in gowns, 
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not robes de Paris, and looked down with 
supremest scorn at the fashionable followers 
of Worth. She spent most of her time in 
collecting works of art, visiting in the small 
circle of her immediate adorers, or leaned 
in statuesque attitude against the numerous 


_ pillars and urns she had plentifully scattered 


_ about her palatial home. ° 


Marguerite seemed, in the dull morning 
light, scarcely younger or prettier than her 
sister, but the pale blue of her dress, with 
its elaborate embroidery of white daisies, was 


’ a delicious relief to the eye in its vain 
‘ search for bright coloring in her surround- 


ings. , Marguerite too was tall, with blonde 
hair coiled low, pale blue eyes, aristocratic 
features, and a sort of well-bred indifference 


'- to the vulgar realities of life. 


guccess, Dare?” 


Dare Arburton had the same clear-cut 
features, pale blue eyes and grace of man- 
ner, but there was a something in the 
glance, in the massive yet quiet figure, that 
a purposely concealed strength 
rather than any lack of power. 

Marguerite spoke at last as though her 
companions were hardly worth the effort 
she was — 

“Do you call Mrs. Melroy’s reception a 


Colonel Arburton just glanced up from 
his paper as though the remark was a bore, 
inasmuch as it demanded a reply. 

“ Most people would call it so. It was 
well attended, the rooms as artisti¢ as one 
could expect from a lady of her limited cul- 
ture. Her display of china was fine, her 
toilette telerable. I should say it could not 
be put down as a failure.” 

“Oh, I am sure I don’t want to put it 
down, or her either,” retorted Marguerite, 
peevishly. “If her family is new she tries 
to make up for it by her worship of the an- 
tique. It isa pleasure to visit where one’s 
surroundings are so harmonious, don’t you 
think so, Daphne? ” 

“ Yes, a morning in her house is enj 
ble if she does n’t come in herself to spoil it 
all; but her gowns are cers abominable. 
Did you notice the horrible blending of 


* greens in that one she had on last night?” 


“Yes, the coloring was intense,” laughed 
Marguerite, “and then there’s no repose 
about her, she never leans or reclines, but is 

rpetually moving.” 

“She is all angles, I call her manner an- 
noying to one’s natural Jove of the curved 
lines of nature,” sighed Daphne, crooking 
her elbow in a vain effort to lean in a pic- 
turesque attitude against a neighboring 
chair, and, in her failure to reach it, blissful- 
ly oblivious of the angles of her own figure. 
“ There is little about her to appeal to the’ 
higher feelings of cultivated and refined 


people. 
_ “Mr. Summerbell made no end of fun of 


her toilette,” said Marguerite, but he 
fell in love with your new gown, Daphne. 
You know that old-gold satin with the su- 
mach embroidery done in chenille. He said 
it was a music of color, a symphony, a 


aphne’s sallow face colored with pl!eas- 
ure, and the blush was becoming, inasmuch 
as, however well old gold may look in gowns, 
it is hardly the thing for complexion tints. 

“Mr. Dante Summerbell is good authori- 
ty on matters of dress, and indeed upon ail 
subjects, He has amazing facility of expres- 
sion. Have you read that last poem of his, 
Dare? He writes of a suffering poet who 
is condemmed to live forever in this prosaic 
world, dreaming of the land of beauty be- 
yond, yet permitted only tantalizing glimpses 
of its perfections, with ultimate thoughts 
reaching to the unseen, and to whom love is 
given in its permanence. He is a fatally 
gifted beiag who values life for its pulsations, 
not for its purposes, and who continually 
finds that what once was precious has be- 
come indifferent, even distasteful to him.” 

Colonel Arburton yawned behind his pa- 
per, and rose. 

“Well, Mr. Summerbell is no doubt a 
gifted poet. You ladies declare it, and the 
critics, with the exception of a few hopeless 
Philistines, have decided so, but he certain- 
ly shares, to an alarming extent, the mascu- 
line foible of fickleness. His love of today 
is not love of tomorrow, and 
not make an a eahle parti, so, aphne 
and Marguerite, aro. 

rp laughed, and Daphne flushed 
an 

“1 never think of Mr. Summerbell as a 
— husbahd, Dare, and you know it. 

magine classing him with the despicable 
young men of this degeserate age, who at- 
tach themselves to every rich unmarried 
woman, and pay her most unwelcome atten- 
tions! I think of him rather as one, who, 
being unusualiy gifted, soars above the pro- 
saic needs of this life and worships beauty 
in whatever form he may find it.” 

“ Ah,” laughed Arburton, “ten thousand 
pardons, Daphne, I mistook you. ‘T is the 

t thou lovest, and not the man, eh? 
fell, if Summerbe!l detects beauty in the 
most hideous shapes, certain ugly heiresses 
for instance, I suppose it is because he is 
blessed with superior taste, and can discover 
loveliness where we uninitiated only see de- 
formity. He has an eye for color too, and 
worships old gold if it has the true ring of 
the precious metal. He has the true Skim- 
omg simplicity, and his freshness is charm- 
ng. I have faith in our poet’s vision. He 
is 

“He is of good family,” put in Margue- 
rite, “and certainly beings introductions 
from first-class people, Don’t you remem 
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ber, Daphne, when we first met him in Lon- 
don at Lady Gwendolyn Marcy’s reception? 
It was before his book was published, and 
he read his poems to us. He was a mere 
bes. then, but all the ladies were crazy over 

m,.” 

“What more could a man desire,” asked 
Arburton, sarcastically. “But then, Dante 
is not a man, he is still a charming youth, 
an Endymion, a little moon-struck perhaps, 
as is natural, but still awake erough to sell 
his talent at a good commercial valuc.” 

“You are getting more disagreeable ev- 
ery day, Dare,” snapped Daphne. “If our 

ends do not suit you, I advise you to seek 
for more congenial society elsewhere. No 
doubt Miss Floyd would receive you with 
open arms if you called. She does most of 
her admirers, I hear.” * 

At this s h, Dare Arburton’s fine face 
flushed and the veins on his temples stood 
out prominently, as he endeavored to hide 
his emotion and control his sudden passion. 

He turned for a moment on his heel, and 
— a match with a hand that trembled 
slightly. 

+ he faced them agein, ali signs of 
feeling had been resolutely banished from 
his face. 

“7 shall never call at Miss Floyd’s again, 
save as an ordinary visitor,” he said, “ and 
if you hear any reports of an engagement 
between us, you may contradict them.” 

Daphne attually smiled at this speech, 
and the more denionstrative Marguerite 
arose, and placed two white hands with an 

ving caress upon his shoulders. 

“Oh, how thankful mamma will be, poor, 

d mamma. How thafikful we all are! 

he idea of an Arburton making a mesalii- 
ance has almost killed us, Dare! ’ 

“ Miss Floyd’s antecedents never troubled 
me,” answered Arburton stoutly. “ She 
holds a good position in society.” 

“ Yes, but her father was a soap-chandler, 
think of it! Her mother actually worked in 
a shop in her young days, and even now ” — 

“ Now, society bows to the beautiful Miss 
Floyd,” laughed the colonel, “ and has given 
her all the graces of education and superior 
culture. In the latter she has out-heroded 
Herod. She beats you giris in the intensi- 
ty of her esthetic tastes, Ican tell you. She 
is as statuesque as Juno, beautiful as Aphro- 
dite, wise as Minerva” — 

“If she has all the virtues, why have you 
allowed such a prize to slip through your 
fingers?” queried Marguerite, her curiosity 
clamoring to be satisfied. 

“ She has the temper of Medea, is as soul- 
less as Pysche in her worst days, and Mer- 
cury himself could not change aspects more 
readily, or appear to the bewildered behold- 


er in such a variety of shapes as can the 
beautiful Miss Floyd.” 


He left the room with an indescribabie 
smile upon his face. 

“ Does he feel it deeply, do you think?” 
asked Marguerite. “Can it be possible she 
has jilted him, Daphne ?” 

“ Very likely that a girl of Carroll Floyd’s 
family and position would jilt Dare Arbur- 
ton, with his princely income, untarnished 
name and handsome e. Are you crazy, 
Marguerite? I te (cP the girl is half wild 
now with regrets. 1 ’ll go up and tell mam- 
ma at once, for it will lift a load from her 


mind. A _ soap-chandler’s daughter, in- 
deed!” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BEAUTIFUL MISS FLOYD. 


“ Thus like friends old loves should part, 
Each one with a quiet heart.” 


1 ARBURTON, in the mean time, 
had sauntered up one of the handsom- 
est streets in the city, and paused before a 
large house where he was evidently well 
enough acquainted to make a morning call 
permissible. 

After a moment's hesitation and a hurried 

lance at a white-robed figure just visible 
Behind the half-drawn curtains, he ascended 
the steps, and rang the bell. 

A few moments’ delay, a look of decorous 
recognition on the face of the man at the 
door, and he was ushered into a salon of 

ificent proportions, 

A lady at one of the windows turned, and 
held out two white hands with an entrancing 
smile of mingled tenderness and reproach. 
For one moment the warm biood rose to 
Dare Arburton’s face, as his eye rested with 
pleasure upon the graceful, white-robed fig- 
ure, took in at a glance the artistic effect of 
the snowy gown, the rich red of the jacque- 
minot roses clustered in profusion at the 
broad belt, and the cunningly folded hand- 
kerchief lying across the lovely neck. Miss 
Floyd’s wavy black hair, large expressive 
eyes and dazzling fair complexion would 
have marked her as a beautiful woman even 
had she been destitute of a certain willowy 
grace of movement ( partially the result of 
years of study )and a tenderly sympathetic 
manner that won even the most disagreea- 
bly disposed. The sweet voice took even a 
sweeter tone, as she spoke in a low, thrilling 
whisper. 

“You have regretted last night’s ridicu- 
lous quarrel, Dare? You have come to tell 
me I am forgiven. Ah, but I have been so 
miserable, so utterly wretched! If I were 
not such a proud woman, I would tell you 
something of peer I have endured 
since your cruel last night.” 
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There were tears in the splendid eyes 
that were resting with such a warm light up- 
on him. 

Dare Arburton turned away, that he 
might not be moved from his purpose by a 
“ of them, and the white outstretched 
hand. 

“You wi me with your acting, Carroll. 
God ksows is end I came this 
morning because your note requested me. 
No man of honor could refuse you an inter- 
view, when you asked it as you did.” 

His fine lip curled beneath his tawny mus- 
tache, but she appeared unconscious of the 
covert sneer. 

*“ Because, Dare, I knew I should die if I 
did not ask you to take back what you said 
last night. You are as cruel as the grave, 
and have no mercy for a moment’s pitiful 
weakness. I was in the wrong, I own it, 
and beg you to forgive me. I would do it 
on my knees if I thought you would take 
me back. Were your vows of love all emp- 
ty ones? I know they were not; you love 
me still, but you are too piqued and angered 
toown it. Dare”— 

She would have fallen at his feet, but with 
gg hand he held her up and away from 

im. 

“T am sorry, Carroll, sorrier than you can 
ever know, that yeu should so unnecessari- 
ly humble yourself; but what you ask is im- 
. My vows of love were sincere, 

t they were not for you. I made them to 
a noble girl whose life was pure and devoted 
to lovely pursuits. She was a trifle selfish 

thaps, as rich beautiful women are apt to 
me but I trusted to time and a realization 
of the miseries of others to open her eyes 
to a better method of — her splendid tal- 
ents. I had my dreams of that girl, Carroll. 
She was warm-hearted, and above all true. 
Truth shone upon me from her soui-lit eyes, 
but I have lost her, she died a week ago to- 
night. I parted from her in this very room, 
as I held herin my arms for the last time, 
and bade her, as I thought, a brief farewell. 
I have never seen her since, for she was not 
here upon my return. She is dead, dead, I 
tell you, and neither your wiles nor any oth- 
er false woman’s Can resurrect her!” 

Carroll Floyd cowed for a moment before 
the flashing anger of his eyes as he went 
on. 

“Who met me upon my return, my unex- 


, pected return, several days before I had writ- 


ten I would come, when I, an accepted lover, 
trusting my love as I did my came 
here unannounced? Was she hereto meet 
me with her old caresses and tender kiss? 
You know she was not. Instead of my love, 
I found in this very room a pale, frightened 
woman, trembling at my presence, not the 


' innocent girl I had left, but a practiced flirt, 


practicing on that poor fool of a Summer- 


bell. Ye gods, whata tableau I spoiled 
though!” 

Then, as a bitter memory stung him, he 
exclaimed in a louder tone, — 

“ I wonder at your assurance in daring to 
send for me, Miss Floyd. I will bid you a 

But Carroll Floyd stepped between him 
and the door, her fine eyes blazing with an- 
hy fiery spot on either pale cheek, and 
said, — 

“You insult me, sir, and have taken a 
mean advantage of a woman’s pitiful weak- 
ness.” 

She held one hand tightly to her side, as 
she noted the look of mingled weariness and 
disgust on his face. She read in it that this 
was no lovers’ quarrel, to be made up after 
hot tears and bitter words. He didnot love 
her. She knew her power was over, and 
forever. 

“You shall not go until I tell you that I 
see through your miserable pretence, your 
assumption of virtue. This is your proud 
mother’s and prouder sisters’ doings, 
Colonel Arburton, and I hate them for it!, 
They would not have their name sullied by 
a union with plebeians, even though in this 
democraric country, thank God, the rich 
man can wash out with money a back rec- 
ord of low birth and miserable beginnings! 
What was it Daphne said when our engage- 
ment was announced? It came back to me, 
and I have loved her none the better for it, 
I can assure you. ‘What, Dare forgotten 
himself so far as to actually propose to that 
girl? Why, she has no antecedents, or if 
she had, her father probably has boiled up 
their bones in hi® bone-factory, and made 
something out of them at last. It will take 
more than soap and all the perfume of Araby 
to sweeten that family’s record.’ A lady- 
like speech, was it not? They have always 
hated me, and this is their mean revenge. 
O Heaven! if I could but repay them, 
could for one moment make them suffer the 
agony and shame I have been forced to en- 
dure ; the slights of grand people, and the 
Sar patronage of the better dis- 

“ I know that you have suffered, Carroll,” 
said Colonel Arbrrton more kindly, “and I 
am sorry for you, but you are mistaken. 
This is not my mother’s or sisters’ doing. 
I am not the weakling you imagine. It is 
your own deliberate folly that has parted us, 
and I tell you now for the last time, that I 
will never, never forget myself so far as to 
love a woman who has proven herself false. 
My words are harsh, but true.” 

She stood with downcast eyes before him 
for a few moments, in intent thought. When 
she liited her head, her face wore the look 
the proud Miss Floyd always carried into 
society with her. It was calmly gracious, a 
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trifle haughty, with a conventional smile 
curving the lovely lips. 

“It is truth, then, you will look for in the 
woman you next honor with your attentions? 
The poor thing will be young if she possess 
so antiquated avirtue! I doubt the exist- 
ence of such an anomaly as a woman with- 
out guile, but if 7 search diligently you 
miy find her, and, let me see, what is it your 

_sisters require? Oh, yes, untarnished 
name, immaculate family, fortune,” counting 
them. off on her white fingers, “and of 
course, beauty. Well, as I said, you will 
have difficulty searching for your bride, but 
when she is found, the gods grant she may 
be worthy of 2 place in Colonel Arburton’s 
well-worn heart, above all worthy of a place 
m Colonel Arburton’s most exclusive family 
tircle!” 

swept him a courtesy, and laughed 
t 
a ut a truce, Dare, to this childish 
wrangling, and I have half a mind to forgive 
ou afterall. I am not heart-broken, indeed 
am not. Look at me. Can we not still 
be friends?” 
Sy laughed again, and held out her 


and, 
With a Pussied frown, Dare Arburton 
just touched her extended fingers. 
“You are not cordial, you are gingerly in’ 
yore friendship. That is ungenerous, 
are. 


“You confuse me with r sudden 
change of manner, Carroll,” he answered, 
“ but if you are really sincere in this offer 1 
accept it with pleasure, and we will still re- 
main friends.” 

“Well, you can prove your sincerity b 
coming to my reception next Thursday. 1’ll 
believe you if you ‘ll promise you will come. 
Will you, Dare?” 

He hesitated a moment, then answered, — 

“Tf I can prove in that way that I, on my 
part, cherish no bitterness use of our 
mistaken past, I will come.” 

“Very well, I shall count oe then 
and as I feel in a Christian mood today, i 
will pay your sisters that ‘call I have owed 
them for so many weeks. Of course they 
will be here. Miss Floyd’s receptions are 
the thing, even if Miss Floyd herself is a 
trifle questionable.” 

She smiled a little bitterly, then with the 
calmest voice bade him a good-morning, and 
arose. He could detect no signs of pique 
or wounded feeling in the frank upturned 
glance she gave him, at parting, and, thor- 
oughly perplexed, he bowed himself out of 


her presence. 


CHAPTER III. 
A PRETTY PHILISTINE. 


“ A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
— WorpsworTn. 


Kt esthetic asin other circles, a reception, 
to be a success, must introduce to admir- 
ing mediocrity a new sensation, in the form 
of either a Beauty or a Beast. 

Since Miss Floyd had orought out the un- 
deniably successful ‘'.n, Mr. Dante Sum- 
merbell, there ha oeen no break in the dull 
routine of the weekly gatherings of the xs- 
thetes. Real lions were scarce, though 
many inferior beasis paraded in the lion’s 
skin, shook their long manes, and endeav- 
ored to impose on good society an imitation 
roar, that sounded sadly like a bray. The 

uth of the New Religion could not all be 

ante Summerbells, but they could ape his 
strut, his ceful gestures, and halting 
speech. They could throw back stragglin 
locks of hair from high foreheads, rol their 
eyes in a fine frenzy, and compose sonnets 
on the utterness of things, and they did. 

If they were not the rose they had lived 
near the rose, and in consequence received 
a flattering amount of attention from the 
fair ones. 

As lions were scarce, Miss Floyd had de- 
cided to make a success of this reception by 
introducing to the world a Beauty. 

At first the shy girl, who was to electrify 
society, sat unnoticed beside a white marble 
urn, where Miss Floyd had cunningly placed 
her, although the vast rooms were fast filling 
with men and women of note, artists, poets, 
authors, a sprinkling of society people, who 
liked anything in the way of novelty, and 
who spent their money in the most approved 
modern style, and afew young and pret 
girls in the scantest of white gowns with~- 
enormous bouquets at their belts. 

Colonel Arburton, who, with Marguerite 
on his arm, was promenading down the long 
rooms, was the first to notice the exquisite. 
beauty of the young girl. 

- “Look, Marguerite, at that child. By 
George! but she’s the first woman I ’ve 
met, with the exception of Miss Floyd, who 
could look decently in the absurd gear of 
arguerite rais er e ass, an 
scanned the quiet figure, sitting “with ab- 
—— face and unconscious beauty before 

The crimson back-ground of a curtain, 
and the soft radiance of dozens of lighted 
candles in the sconces above her, threw in- 


to shining relief the glimmering folds of her 
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puffed-sleeved, short-waisted, white satin 
dress. Quantities of rare old lace fell across 
her bosom, and was tucked in at the belt 
with a large bunch of fragrant yellow roses. 
The same tint colored the long wrinkled 
gloves she wore, and she coquetted uncon- 
sciously with a large fan she waved gently 
to and fro. Her short satin skirt a 
displayed the tiniest of feet in black sil 

stockings, and square-toed, low-buckled 


shoes. 

She had ruddy brown hair, curling in nat- 
ural rings over her white forehead, the larg- 
est and softest of dark eyes, and a pretty 
mouth that was parted now ina merry smile, 
awakening dimples in the round pink 
cheeks. 

The pink cheeks deepened to crimson as 
she looked up and caught Colonel Arbur- 
ton’s amused glance. 

“ What is she laughing at?” asked Mar- 

erite in a whisper. “She is a stranger 

ere, but, from her dress, not a stranger, I 
oo say, to the peculiarities of this assem- 


vy think,” answered Arburton, “ that she 
was laughing at Dante Summerbell. See, 
he is just making his bow to Miss Floyd. 
I don’t wonder she laughs. The fellow has 
actually adopted the Oscar Wilde style of 
dress, and his figure is hardly the one to ex- 
hibit in tights. It must have taken him an 
eternity to don those knee breeches and im- 
maculate silk hose.” 

Miss Floyd came across the room with 
Mr. Summerbell, and joined them, After a 
few moments’ conversation she introduced 


the topic Colonel Arburton had been long- | h 


ing to question her about. 
“T have here ht, and 
t you people, with your pretended love o: 
the have tailed discover her. I 
have picked up a real live beauty at last. 
You know how I delight in lovely form and 
portent coloring? Well, I have found both 
n Barbara Marlowe. I call her ny esthet- 
ic study, she isso quaint and pretty, and I 
have copied her in a variety of positions on 
placques, panels, tiles, and Heaven knows 
what all, She is the best-natured little 


_ thing alive, and so deliciously unsophisti- 


cated and original. But I warn you men I 
will not hema bet flirted with, for her papa 
has left her in my charge while he is abroad, 
and 1 will have no lions devouring my 
lamb. That last isa hint to you, Dante, so 
if Miss Marguerite is willing you may both 
leave this dangerous vicin y and help me 
amuse my many guests, Colonel Arburton, 
will you e my pretty protegde for a 
while? I know you all to be safe and un- 
worldly, so of course it will make no differ- 
ence when I tell you, sud rosa, that Miss 
Marlowe's income is enormous, and her 

pa brings us the finest letters of introduction 


from abroad. We first met him in Londo 
at Lord Albemarle’s. You know of Lo 
Albemarle, do you not, Mr. Summerbell? 
Well, you can guess at her importance, when 
I tell you that Fe is her maternal uncle, and 
has her down in his will for a pretty sum, at 
least so report has it. I dread the effect ad- — 
ulation and flattery may have upon her. 
She had never been beyond the four walls 
of a convent, until last summer, when I met 
her up in the Pennsylvania hills.” 

Colonel Arburton offered his arm to Miss 
Floyd, and in a moment they stood before 
the young girl. Her pee ace was alight 
with enjoyment of the brilliant scene around 
her, and Miss Floyd gazed at her with a 
pleased smile. 

“Tam glad you are enjoying it, Barbara. 
T have brought some one to talk with you 
who is au fait to everything pertaining to 
society.. Miss Marlowe, Colonel Arburton. 
You must know, Barbara, that Colonel Ar- 
burton is authority on art, china, all the mod- 
ern isms, in fact everything you are contin- 
ually teazing me about, so make the most of 
this golden opportunity and ask all the 
questions you can think of.” 

She left them, and walked toward an 
elderly lady in the dingiest of green gowns, 
who was holding up ascanty train, elaborate- 
ly painted with sunflowers, while struggling 
ay to reach her hostess. 

“Miss Floyd overrates my ability,” said 
Colonel Arburton, just glancing at the va 
cant seat on the small sofa where she sat. 

With a charming glance, and the frankest 
of smiles, she made room for him beside 


er. 

“Miss Floyd rarely does that,” she an- 
swered, in a rich contralto voice. “I have | 
the utmost confidence in her opinion of peo- 

le and things, perhaps because I have 
earned to depend so entirely upon her.” 

“So you are one of those rare women who 
have no opinions of their own?” queried 
Arburton, with an amused smile at the 
childish, slightly embarrassed face. 

“Oh, of course I have opinions,” she 
laughed, with a blush, “ but what I mean is 
that they are not correct. I have, asit were, 
to begin and form them all over again.” 

“So you are not an esthete?” he asked, 
“though from the cut of that gown I should 
say you were to the manner born.” 

“Oh, [ hate this gown!” she exclaimed, 
with a queer little grimace. “I wear it to 
please Carroll, but I am not cultivated 
enough yet to really enjoy it. I ask poor 
Carroll so many questions about all the 
strange things here, that I quite weary her. 
She does n’t like to hear me talk: she ‘d 
rather look at me, you know.” 

She said this with the utmost gravity. 

“ Well, I commend her for good taste,” 
said Dare, taking her fan and studying the 
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monstrosities of birds and flowers upon it. 
“I too am a worshiper of the beautiful. 
Still I like to hear you talk. I should not be 
content to sit and gaze at you always.” 

“Well, I should imagine not,” with a 
light girlish laugh, “you would soon weary 
of that, but I think if you were obliged to 
listen to my nonsense for any length of time, 

ou would tire sooner. I am so fearfully 
gnorant.” 

She made this confession with a down- 
cast glance and audible sigh, but quickly 
looked up at the blue eyes watching her so 
curiously, and spoke again. 

“ Miss Floyd said you knew a great deal. 
Will you tell me, please, who all these queer 
people are, why they dress so, and what they 
are trying to do?” 

“Well, to begin with, they are zsthetes. 
Do you know what that means?” 

She shook her pretty head. 

“Not exactly. Is that Mr. Summerbell 
one, the funny young man in the tight 
clothes ?” 

“Yes, he is the very bone and sinew of 
the movement; but though he illustrates my 
subject, I doubt if he could define it.” 

“ But you can,” she said with sweet uncon- 
scious flattery. 

“I can, but I fear in another’s words. 
Some one has defined modern estheticism 
as knee-breeches ia nen, sage-green gowns 
in women, sensuality in verse, and bric-a- 
brac in house furnishing. That about cov- 
ers the whole ground, I think.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, after a moment’s 

use, “I think that it does ; that is, as far as 

can judge from the very little I know 
about the subject. House decoration seems 
to be a mania with the ladies who call upon 
Miss Floyd. Their houses are their gods.” 

“Well, I can sympathize with them 
there,” said Colonel Arburton, “for I will 
confess to a weakness for beautiful things 
around me. This exquisite Satsuma ware 
now,” taking a costly vase from a cabinet 
behind them, “could you imagine anything 
more lovely?” 

She looked curiously at it and him. 

“ Yes, but I don’t know much about such 
thin Tell me about them, will you?” 

“Yes, gladly, if you care about such pro- 
saic instruction. Here is a piece of Duran- 
tine ware. You will know it by its intense 
coloring of dark and rich blue, and Cupids 
form the basis of the decoration. Then we 
have these curious vases from the East, and 
here is a beautiful piece of Italian fasence. 
This surpasses in harmony of tone the Ori- 
ental porcelain. This placque of Italian 
Majolica has a quaint inscription upon it. 
‘Non 2 si va ei fiore che non imbracca o 
casca.’ Shaill translate for you?” noting 
the puzzled frown on her brow, “It means 
that there is no flower so lovely but it fades 
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or droops. By the way, do you know that I 
could think ab; nothing but a flower when I 
first saw you this evening? You reminded 
me of a pure white lily, with its golden ca- 
lyx. I do not know what suggested it. It 
—_ have been the blending of white and 
yellow in your costume.” 

She blushed at this gallant speech. 

“ You wish to remind me, then, that I too 
shall only live as long as live the lilies, the 
space of one brief hour? What poet says 
something like that? The thought is not 
cheering even if you do gild it with flat- 
tery. 

He did not answer, and finally, after a 
pause, spoke again. 

“My last speech was worthy of a Sum- 
merbell. Forgive me for it, for I do not 
want a hand in ow you. He will liken 
you to every respectable flower that grows, 
compliment your beauty, and quote poetry 
to you ad nauseam. You ll like that, no 
doubt. All young girls do.” 

“ Well, I don’t,” answered she, with an im- 

tient frown, “I ’ve heard too much about 

auty of late. I am almost in the frame of 
mind when I can thank God for my imper- 
fections — of face, not of soul, you know,” 
she hastened to add. 

“You would fai) to find beauty in ar) > 
the souls here, I fancy,” he sneered. “ Pla- 
to’s definition would stagger some of these 
westhetes. He defines beauty as the splen- 
dor of truth. How many of these charmin 
women could boast of loveliness, if touche 
with Ithuriel’s spear, tonight? What hide- 
ous moral ugliness we would see if it were 
not for the convenient masks of these smil- 
lng, 

arbara looked at him with grieved, wide- 
opened eyes. 

“You don’t really mean it, that they are 
all bad? Well, I know better, for I would 
risk — on Miss Floyd’s goodness; and 
she is beautiful, yes, by far the most beauti- 
ful woman in the room. If I only could tell 
you all she has been to me.” 

As he looked at her sweet face, alive with 
honest indignation, words of warning rose 
to his lips, but upon second thought he sup- 
pressed them, 

“Then you would have no fear of what 
you might see, if Sairy Gamp’s feeling sug- 
gestion were carried out, and we ‘had 
windys at our hearts ’?” 

“1 would not be afraid to look into the 
hearts of those I love and trust,” she an- 
swered softly. 

“ That is Sontens ur own is pure,” said 
Arburton, then he added, as he caught sight 
of Summerbell coming toward them. “I 
fear our pleasant ¢éfe @ téte is over, Miss 
Marlowe, but I must tell you that you have 
almost converted me, — me, a hopeless cynic 


only two hours ago. I believe now that 
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there may be rare cases where what the zs- 
thetes teach is true. You know they main- 
tain that a beautiful countenance is always 
the expression of moral perfection.” 

She smiled a good-by at him as Summer- 
bell joined her, and it was with a curious 
twinge of something very like jealousy that 
he watched this irresistible youth, with hosts 
of minor fortune-hunters, Geadinig over her 
for the remainder of the evening. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SOCIETY SMILES ON BARBARA. 


“ There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies grow.” 
— ALLISON. 


T was at the close of a cold winter’s day, 
when Colonel Arburton 2nd Barbara 
Marlowe met again. He had stepped with 
Daphne into an art gallery, to look at a new 
picture by some celebrity, when he saw her 
sitting a little apart from Miss Floyd and 
her escort, with Dante Summerbell leaning 
over her chair with lover-like assiduity. She 
had on a large picturesque hat, with quanti- 
ties of dark plumes falling over her pretty 
hair, and shading her upturned face. Her 
cheeks were flushed with the cold winter air, 
and her throat shone white and round above 
the black fur of her deep collar. 
As Colonel Arburton stood near them, un- 
observed, he heard Summerbell’s droning 
voice. Evidently Barbara was still being in- 


ucation in esthetics being neglected. 

“ Notice the soft coloring of that morning 
sky, Miss Marlowe, the harmonious effect 
of these dusky figures in the foreground. 
The artist has taken his study direct from 
nature, and he is right. What are Acade- 
mies of Design worth, when compared to 
the free education of the outer air? The 

eat schools of nature are open to all, and 
itis in this way that our race of realistic ar- 
tists are teaching a poor ignorant world how 
and what to worship; they teach us that 
“ry ae disposes to virtue, that art is relig- 
on. 

Here miserable Barbara looked up and 
caught the of young Tom Floyd, a cous- 
in of Miss Floyd’s, and invaluable as an es- 
cort. He was beside her chair in a mo- 
ment. 

_ “Mr. Summerbell, my cousin is lookin 
for you. She is longing for your learne 
Opinion upon some buried gem she has just 
found over there.” 

Summerbell looked with a superior air at 
Tom Floyd’s rather racy elegance, and 
seemed inclined not to go, but Barbara rose 


“O Mr. Floyd, take me to see that land- 
scape your friend painted, will you? I have 
faiied to find it in my catalogue.” 

Tom Floyd was but eighteen, just Bar- 
bara’s age, but he was already “ mashed” 
on her, to make use of his own choice phra- 
seology, and colored with pleasure as she 
made this request. 

“Certainly, Miss Marlowe,” then as they 
walked away, “You know you owe me a 
world of thanks for coming to your rescue 
just in time, and I’m not the fellow to let 
you forget your debts either. Summerbell 
is as mad asa March hare.” 

“Oh, he is n’t mad,” laughed Barbara. 
She liked this youth. He was young, gay, 
and not at all intense, and she always felt 
at ease with him. “He looks indifferent.”’ 
“ Well, I should say he affects the indif- 
ferent with indifferent effect,” said Tom, 
pleased with what he considered a rather 
neat epigram. “ Heis soulful, poor fellow ; 
all mashed, you know, on poetry and the 
girls. He'll ‘die of a rose in aromatic pain’ 
some day, see if he does n’t. Such fellows 
don’t have any fun. A lark is a sara avis 
with him, I can tell you.” 

Barbara laughed. 

‘“ Poor fellow, I guess he has n’t the 
means to indulgein many larks. You would 
be much better, Tom, if you did n’t have so 
much money.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that, though I 
would n’t mind sharing it with some sweet 
little girl some day,” looking down at her 
sentimentally. “But really he earns a splen- 
did living doing nothing. The secret of his 
success is masterly inactivity, and he ’ll mar- 
ry an heiress one of these days, I suppose. 
I hope it won’t be Carroll, but there ’s no 
telling, women are such fools!” 

“ The ladies do seem fond of him,” said 
Barbara, thoughtfully. “There are the 
Misses Arburton, for instance : they are con- 
tinually quoting him.” 

“ Yes, and they are the real kind too. No 
sham aboutthem. They live up to their blue 
china, I can tell you. But Marguerite would 
n’t have him. She ’s a daisy, but she is n’t 
fresh enough for that, not she, when she is 
still quite pretty and under thirty. She has 
an English lord on her books, nothing less, 
Iassure you. But there ’s that ancient Miss 
Daphne : in her pursuit of the beautiful, she 
may rope him in, for he’s a pretty youth, 
don’t you think so? You look shocked, 
Barbara, and you think me an awful fellow, 
don’t you?” 

“TI think you amusing,” answered she, a 
litle gravely, “but it is n’t good taste to 
criticise ladies so harshly, Tom.” 

“Well, I ’ll stop it then, but there ’s no 
harm in speaking of that gown she had on 
the other night, is there? Did you ever see 
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mean the one with peacock feathers staring 
at one from every fold? She was like Juno, 
all eyes ; and, by Jove, if I think anything ev- 
er escapes her. She knows every fellow’s 
business, I assure you, and she makes one 
creep when she fixes that awful stony glare 

Barbara looked at him reprovingly, then 
pers fair face colored with pleasure, and she 
said, — 

“Oh, hush, Tom. Here comes Colonel 
Arburton toward us, and he might hear us, 
you know.” 

But Colonel Arburton evidently had not 
heard them, for he gave Tom’s hand a cor- 
dial grasp, and held Barbara’s fingers a trifle 
— than was necessary, perhaps, after he 
had joined them, 

“Well, and how does Miss Marlowe’s ed- 
ucation progress?” he asked teaSingly. 
“Have youand Miss Floyd converted her 
yet, Tom?” 

“Oh, she can tell a sunflower from a pea- 
cock’s feather, and that 's enough, is n’t it? 
That ’s about all I’ve noticed ot decorative 
art since I ’ve been stranded in the midst 
of these zsthetes.” 

Arburton smiled, and Daphne came across 
the room and joined them. Tom, after en- 
during her glance for a moment, made some 
hurried excuse, and left them. 

“I came over, Miss Marlowe,” said 
Daphne, “ to hear whether you are going to 
honor us with your presence tomorrow even- 
ing. There is to be a reception at Mrs. 
Melroy’s, you know.” 

Before Barbara could answer, Carroll 
Floyd joined them. 

“Come, Barbara, that dinner is at seven, 
and we must be prompt.” 

So she was hurried off, and Dare Arbur- 
ton felt again that bitter sense of disappoint- 
ment and loss, as she left him. How could 
he become better acquainted with this love- 
ly girl, who so strangely interested him? 
fe could not call on intimate terms at Miss 
Floyd’s; that was impossibie: yet know her 
better he must. 

For once his sisters came to the rescue, 
and settled matters for him. Marguerite 
and Daphne had had many conversations on 
the subject, and at last came to a decision. 
It was the first, last and only time they had 
ever been known to agree during the years 
they had lived together. 

“What a sweet little thing she is, 
Daphne,” said Marguerite, the morning af- 
ter Mrs. Melroy’s reception, “so pretty, and 
any one can see how Dare is taken with 
her.” 

“Yes,” agreed Daphne, “and her family 
is so unexceptionable. Think of being a 
niece of Lord Albemarle, and then her fath- 
er’s a millionnaire. Oh, she ‘Il have an 


it a sin Dare should let such an opportunity 
slip through his fingers.” 

“Well, he can’t very well walk into Car- 
roll Floyd’s house, and propose to her there, 
can he?” snapped Marguerite. “The poor 
fellow has only halfa chance, I ’Il tell you 
what we ‘Il do, Daphne. I ’ll make friends, 
and invite her here for a fortnight ; that is, if 
that hateful Carroll Floyd does n’t interfere, 
But how can she help it if the girl takes a 
notion? She ’s independent, and can do 
as she pleases, I fancy.” 

And so little Barbara was made much of 
pe! the Misses Arburton at the numerous 
places where they met, and came into Miss 
Floyd’s room one day flushed and breathless, 
after a morning call from Marguerite. 

“O Carroll, guess what? An invitation 
for me to wat two weeks at the Arbur- 
ton’s! Won't it be splendid ?” 

. Then a shadow fell across the lovely 
ace. 

“ But I forgot, I have no right to be hap- 
py for even so brief atime. Besides,” with 
quick self-reproach, “I don’t want to leave 
you. You are my best friend, Carroll.” 

“Heaven defend us from our friends!” 
laughed Miss Floyd. “ Because you have 
asmall grief, is no reason that you should 
mope your life away, Barbara. now and 
call Nettato pack up your fine clothes, for 
the Arburtons must not be disappointed: 
their proud spirits could n’t endure it!” 

“Oh, may I go?” cried the young girl, 
rapturously. “ Do you really mean it?” 

“Yes, I really mean it,” said Miss Floyd, 
with an inscrutable smile, as Barbara danced 
from the room. 

And the next day actually found Barbara's 
bright face opposite Colonel Arburton’s in 
the stately dining-room. It could hardly 
be called gloomy upon this morning, for the 
sunlight danced warm and bright in at the 
large windows, a lovely bouquet of hot-house 
flowers adorned Barbara’s place, and a 
bunch of sweet-scented lilies lightened the 
dull red of her pretty morning dress. 

Dare Arburton looked years younger, as 
he played the gallant host as only he knew 
how. Daphne and Marguerite left them 
together after breakfast ; and Arburton, noth- 
ing loath, invited his pretty guest into his 
fine library. 

This was only the first of many happy 
mornings, and Barbara’s visit had length- 
ened into the third week ere they would 
listen to her return to Miss Floyd. 

The day before her appointed departure, 
Dare Arburton came into the library where 
the girls were sitting. 

“Come, Miss Marlowe, my horses are at 
the door, and ’t is the loveliest afternoon im- 
aginable for a drive. We ‘ll be home in 
the early twilight, Daphne.” 


number of offers this winter. I really thin 


“ Don’t hurry,” returned Daphne, with un- 
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usual graciousness. “Our dinner will be 
late tonight, Dare.” 

“ The gods are propitious,” laughed Dare, 
in an undertone to Barbara, as he fastened 
the clasp of her long cloak. “ Ah, if every 
day might dawn and close like this.” 

n the soft splendor of her eyes, raised to 
his for a moment, he read an answer to the 


words he was longing to utter. He did not’ 


restrain them long, however, for when they 
had left the city, and were bowling along 
the level country-road, he told her of his 
love, and asked for hers with the air of a 
man who felt certain of his answer. 

To his surprise, Barbara bowed her head 
on her clasped hands, and burst into’a pas- 
sion of tears. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “my miserable prom- 
ise, my most miserable self! I cannot lis- 
ten 4 you, Colonel Arburton, indeed I can- 
not 

“ But vou shall listen to me, Barbara,” he 
exciaimed hoarsely, “you must listen, for 
my happiness, my life-long happiness de- 
pends upon your answer. My darling, this 
is only a girlish whim upon ron part, it is 
all strange, new to you, and I ought not to 
expect you to listentomeatonce. Barbara, 
your eyes have proved traitors, for 1 have 
read in them, many times of late, that you 
love me.” 

She was still sobbing as he drew her 
toward him, and after a long silence (in af- 
ter years he realized what she must have 
suffered while he fancied her happy), she 
lifted a drawn, tear-stained face from his 
shoulder. Her look of utter agony fright- 


ened him. 


“ Barbara, my darling, what is it?” 

“God forgive me, Dare, I do love you, 
oh, so dearly, but we must part. I must go 
away forever, and my heart will break. 
You will forget this and me, and I ?—1I will 
probably live for dreary years, for death 
never comes to those who pray for it!” 

“Don’t talk in that wild way,” exclaimed 
Dare Arburton angrily. “If you have de- 
ceived me in any way, you owe me an expla- 
nation, and I am waiting forit”’ Then with 
the pity of a supreme love shining in his 
eyes, he added, “No matter what your 
fault, I will forgive it, Barbara. Tell me, 
and all will be well.” 

For one moment she seemed to hesitate. 
A look of ineffable tenderness passed over 
her girlish tace, and seizing his hand she 
covered it with kisses. Then she threw it 
from her, and spoke in her usual tone. 

“ T am aware that my conduct is strange, 
and that Iowe you an explanation, Colonel 
Arburton, but I carnot give you one now. 
Some day, please God, I may.” 

Again came the look of doubt over his 
face, with which he had met Miss Floyd's 
plausible excuses, but there was an agony in 


his eyes, now, that she never had had the 
power to awaken. 

“And that explanation, when it comes, 
Barbara, will it clear away this most misera- 
ble mystery? May I then meet your father, 
as one honorable man meets another, and 
ask him for my wife?” 

Her face grew ghastly as she tried to an- 
swer. 

“My father? Oh, yes, when you meet 
him you may ask him ; that is, if you still care 
+o. No, Dare, I will not deceive you further. 
I will never be your wife, never, and if the 
choice lay in my own hands entirely, I would 
still answer you the saine.” 

“Very well, Miss Marlowe, you know 
your own mind best,” he returned coldly. 
“I think, perhaps, we had better return 
home.” 

*“ Not to your home,” she pleaded a little 
wildly. -“ 1 cannot meet again those I have 
wronged so deeply. Take me to Carroll; 
she is my best, my only friend !” 

“ As youlike, I willexcuse your seeming 
rudeness, by the usual plea of you ladies, in- 
disposition. You will call upon my mother 
and sisters tomorrow, will you not? It will 
look better.” 

“Yes, yes, I will come tomorrow,” sobbed 
the poor child. “ Do not torture me further ! 
Hurry and take me home.” 

Without glancing in her direction, he 
obeyed her by whipping up his horses, and 
in afew moments they had reached Carroll 
Floyd’s door. 

Miss Floyd herself came out upon the 
steps to meet them. 

Dare Arburton’s face was deathly white, 
as he called to her from the carriage. 

“ Please send John to me at once, Miss 
Floyd. Miss Marlowe has fainted.” 

And so pretty Barbara was borne into 
Miss Floyd’s home, unconscious ef the 
arms that held her, and of the hot tears and 
passionate kisses rained upon her white 
face. 

When she opened her eyes with a moan 
of pain, it was Carroll Floyd who was bend- 
ing over her with angry eyes. 

“You little fool, you have rejected him! 
How dared you do it?” 

“ How dared 1?” asked Barbara, with 
feverish cheeks and sparkling eyes, “ be- 
cause ) love him, oh, I love him ton well to 
curse his life! Ah, if I could have told him. 
I would long ago, God knows I would, but 
my promise held me. Why did you make 
me promise, Carroll? We could have trust- 
ed him.” 

“Why?” sneered Miss Floyd, all disguise 
thrown off, “because I wanted to choose 
Colonel Arburton’s bride for him. I wanted 
the Misses Arburton to feel sure this time 


they had allied themselves with the bluest 
blood, with no stain of even honest trade up- 
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on the untarnished family escutcheon ! 
Dare Arburton’s wife was to have been of 
immaculate lineage ; wealthy ; above all, in- 
capable of deceit. Do you fill the bill, pret- 
ty Barbara? Ah, but { will never forgive 
you for not marrying him, never. You have 
robbed me of my just revenge, you poor 
fool!” 

“ Then you planned it all,” said Barbara, 
slowly, rising with difficulty from her bed. 
“You planned it from eee and lied to 
them. Is that what they meant by all their 
kindnesses?” 

“Oh, my pretty innocent,” laughed Miss 
Floyd, “did you imagine that it was your 
own loveliness did it all? Cinderella’s dot- 
ing god-mother never decked her up in finer 
colors than I did you! You were Lord Al- 
bemarle’s niece, think of it, and your poor 
pape. a millionnaire, was traveling abroad 
or his health, ha, ha! while I was the self- 
constituted dragon of all this loveliness! 
Ah, but I did impose on those purse-proud 
Arburtons, did I not? And does Dare love 
you, daisy? Don’t believe him if he said 
so, for he has vowed the same to me, hun- 
dreds of times.” 

: Barbara paused in her dressing, and faced 
er. 

“ You are a wicked woman, Miss Floyd,” 
she said at length, after a few moments of 
deep thought, “and I have been your dupe. 
I have deceived the noblest heart on earth, 
but my own has been broken doing it. 
Colonel Arburton does love me, I know it, 
but, oh, how I thank God, a thousand times, 
for giving me strength to reject him. I am 
going away now, and you may tell him all, 
my miserable story, if you choose. Paint 
me as black as you will: it will only make 
our separation the surer. The dresses you 
gave me are all here, and I will not thank 
you for what I once deemed kindness to an 
unfortunate girl. You had your motives for 
what you did, and my sufferings have paid 
the debt.” 

She paused on the threshold, and a ques- 
tion trembled upon her lips. 

“T will humble myself to ask you one 
uestion, before I go, Miss Floyd. Is my 
ather safe? Can I once more take his 

name upon my lips? or must I still roam, a 
miserable impostor, from place to place?” 

“ Since there is nothing to gain ~ tere 
the truth,” said Miss Floyd, carelessly, “an 
I am never needlessly cruel, I wil! tell you 
that he is safe. He reached Liverpool last 
Thursday, and is now wandering, I don’t 
know where, By the way, he sent a pack- 
et, and in it was a letter to you.” 

And she reached to the table, and handed 
it to her. 

The girl seized it and covered it with tears 
and passionate kisses. 


“ Saved,” she cried, “saved, even if it is at 


the price of adaughter’s honor! Then my 
sufferings are not all in vain, thank God for 
that, thank God!” 


CHAPTER V. 
ACROSS THE SEAS. 


“ God’s plans like lilies pure and white unfold. 
We must not tear the close-shut flowers apart: 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold.” 


ARE ARBURTON, restless and most 
unhappy, paced his library with impa- 
tient step the next morning, waiting in vain 
for some tidings of, or, better still, a message 
from, Barbara. For the proud man longed 
now, with a longing unutterable, for one 
more glimpse of the Jovely face he had held 
to his heart only the day before. Palatial 
home, fond mother, proud sisters, all sank 
into insignificance when weighed in the bal- 
ance with one of the kisses she had leit up- 
on his hand in the anguish of parting. It 
had been hard work parrying his sisters’ cu- 
rious questions, answering his invalid moth- 
er’s tender inquiries as to his success (for 
she too had loved Barbara, and was prepared 
to welcome her), and, above all, waiting with 
outward calm and burning heart for tidings 
that never came. 

Toward evening he hurried to Miss 
Floyd’s, and rang the bell with nervous 
haste. Miss Floyd, herself, met him in the 
hall, and he took her hand cordially, forget- 
ful or careless of the past. 

“ Barbara, oh, how is she, Carroll?” 

“So well, that she left me, last evening, 
Colonel Arburtoh,” she answered, with a 
sweet smile and evident enjoyment of the 
pained surprise on his face. 

“Left you! What for? Where has she 
gone ?” 

“ Well, I really can’t say. Gone to join 
her millionnaire papa, perhaps. She had an 
interest in Lis Castles in Spain, I believe.” 

“Carroll Floyd,I will have no more of 
this trifling,” he said, sternly. “You must 
and shall tell me the trath.” 

“I must, must 1?” laughedshe. “When 
the truth is such a very unpleasant thing to 
tell?” 

She waited for a moment, and toyed care- 
lessly with a rose she held. 

* You are torturing me, Carroll,” groaned 
he, “every precious moment we are wasting 
here!” 

“ You speak of torture,” she sneered. “ Do 
you remember the red-hot irons you applied 
to my miserable flesh only a few short 
months ago? You have forgotten, perhaps. 
Ah, you aristocrats have fashionably short 
memories, but we of the lower orders do aot 
forget, and we call for our revenge some- 
times, at most inconvenient seasons! From 
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se mad words of yesterday, Colonel Ar- 
urton, I concluded that you love Barbara 
Marlowe. Is it notso? And from what I 
-know of your character, I have no doubt 
that you will cherish her, though disgrace, 
infamy, and untruth tarnish her good name. 
My faith in you is infinite, and that is the 
reason I will be frank with you. I feel so 
sure that you will not allow pride to destroy 
your happiness. It is a delicate matter, and 
rhaps I should have warned you all before, 
ut I could not in honor, as I was held by a 
poms that I had foolishly made to Bar- 
ara. 

Colonel Arburton stood by with unmoved 
face, listening to her words, and she went 
on slowly. 

“Barbara Marlowe is the daughter of a 
common thief and swindler! Her father is 
not a jail-bird now, because his devoted 
daughter and my most unworthy self con- 
trived to cleverly disguise him and pass him 
over to Liverpool, and so on to a safer place. 
While our pretty child was innocently co- 

uetting, and donning her esthetic costumes 
or the capture of Colonel Arburton’s very 
susceptible heart, her papa, as my new but- 
ler, was disguised with red wig, shaven face, 
and new livery, unti] his own daughter hard- 
ly knew him. Barbara played her part clev- 
erly, I can tell you, and by deceiving you 
hoped, I suppose, to make a rich marriage, 
but I would n’t let the affair go as far as 
that. I stood your friend there, Dare. I 
warned her that I would expose the whole 
affair if she dared accept you; so, after a 
stormy scene last night, she owned the 
game was up, and left‘in a temper. I am 
sorry if 1 have disarranged any of your sis- 
ters’ matrimonial plans for you,” she added, 
with a bland smile at his set face. “And 
now, having done my duty, I will bid you a 
good-morning.” 

“ Not ore you take back your lying 
words !” thundered Dare Arburton, standing 
between her and the door. “ Barbara is not 
the false woman you have painted, and you 
know it.” 

“Such confidence in human nature is 
touching,” sneered she. “ After the number 
of times you have been deceived, Colone! 
Arburton. I do not ask you to believe me 
without proof. You know she refused you 

esterday. Whydid she doit? Because I 
had threatened her with exposure, if she 
dared accept you.” 

He recalled vividly the misery in Bar- 
bara’s face as she had cried, — 

“TI cannot listen to you, Colonel Arbur- 
ton, and I will never be your wife, never!” 

With the memory came a sense of his ut- 
ter loss, not only of his love, but of her 

truth and spotless integrity. 
With a groan, he turned and hurried 
away from Miss Floyd’s torturing smile. 


To judge from her a face, revenge 
must have been sweet indeed. 


Six months passed away, and brought 
with it many changes to the Arburton fami- 
ly. Marguerite captured her lord and went 
to her London home, with a frousseau that 
was the envy of every esthetic lady in her 
set. And shortly after her daughter’s mar- 
riage, Mrs. Arburton passed away, looking 
no colder, as the coffin-lid closed over her 

ale, proud face, than she had during her 
ifetime. 

Daphne, having now a ra, * portion of 
her mother’s fortune added to her own, suc- 
ceeded in bringing to her feet the unworthy 
Mr. Summerbell. She did not allow the 
fickle poet a long engagement, for they were 
married a month after she had brought him 
to the point, and Dare Arburton left them 
the happy possessors of one of the most zs- 
thetic homes in Boston. 

For old scenes had grown distastefu! to 
him, and he scught forgetfulness in travel- 
ing and avoidance of well-known faces. 
But wander as he would from place to place, 
Barbara still hauntedhim. He remembered 
her always as he had seen her that last time, 
the glory of her unbound hair falling over 
him as he held her in his arms, and the 
drawn, unchildish face raised to his, so un- 
like the Barbara he had first known and 
loved. He never pictured her in her girlish 
bloom, wearing the rose of youth upon her, 
with the shy happiness of her tender eyes 
shining upon him, but thought of her always 
as in suffering and torment, and as such she 
was a congenial spirit. In his own bitter- 
a of soul he was fast learning to forgive 

er. 

He paused to rest for a few days during 
his travels, in a small village of southern 
France, far away from the routes that sum- 
mer travelers usually affect. He was weary 
of memory, weary of himself, and as he wan- 
dered listlessly along the pleasant country 
road he noted for the first time that rain- 
drops were falling, and a storm would soon 
overtake him. 

He walked more briskly toward a peas- 
ant’s cottage he could see in the distance, 
and knocked, just as the rain descended in 
all its fury. 

An old woman came to the door with her 
fingers to her lips. 

“Hush,” she whispered, in her rapid 
French tongue, with many gesticulations. 
“The poor child must have quiet or she 
will die of the fever before the moraing.” 

“Ts your child so ill?” asked Colonel Ar- 
burton, taking off his hat, and gazing with 
sad interest into the small inner room. 
“Can I do nothing? I have seen much of 
fever during my years in the service.” 

“I do not know,” shaking her head, “I 
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do all I can, but the doctor is so slow, and 
she knows nothing at all.” 

Arburton ry sg his tall form, and fol- 
lowed her into the inner room. There on 
the low, hard bed lay the form of the once 
beautiful Barbara Marlowe. Her long hair 
had been shorn, and short curls clustered 
over her fever-flushed forehead, her eyes 
were closed, and moanings of pain parted 
the dry lips. 

Dare Arburton stood silent fora moment, 
silent with the anguish of such a meeting 
upon him, then he fell on his knees beside 
the bed, and took the girlish form to his 
heart. 

“ Barbara, Barbara, darling! O God! 
have I found her only to Jose her!” 

The dark eyes opened for a moment, and 
rested with childish curiosity on his face. 

“ Papa,” she cried, “don’t cry so, Barbara 
is with you, Barbara, your child, and she’ll 
never leave you again, no, never.” 

“ That is what she is always saying,” said 
the woman, eying him curiously. “ You’rea 
friend of hers, I see, maybe her lover? ” 

“Yes, I am her lover,” answered Dare 
Arburton, sternly, laying down his precious 
burden, “and I shall stay here. Please 
God we ‘Il save her yet.” 

And poor little Barbara lay unconscious 
of the tender care so near her both then and 
for many days after. 

She opened her eyes, one evening, to find 
the same faithful watcher bending over her. 

He read recognition in the glad smile and 
outstretched arms. 

“Dare,” she cried, “ Dare, are you here 
at last?” 

He lifted the sweet wasted, face to his 
own. 

“T had forgotten,” sighed Barbara at last, 
“forgotten what I should have remembered. 
God forgive me, but I thought we were both 
dead and in heaven.” 

“ Thank God we are not dead,” said Ar- 
burton, solemnly. “I am too content with 
life just now. Don’t try to talk, darling,” 
noting the pained look on her face, “ you 
must rest, Barbara, rest in the knowledge 
that I have infinite faith in your truth. I 
have always trusted you, and I can wait.” 

She smiled a glad, happy smile, and hold- 
ing his hand between her own wasted ones, 
fell into the first restful sleep of her sick- 
ness. : 

One evening, with her lover beside her, 
Barbara spoke resolutely. 

“IT have many things to explain to you, 
Dare, and why not now? I will never mar- 
ry you until I have told you the whole cruel 
truth, never.” 

He winced a little as she spoke. 

“ Oh, let me dream on, Barbara,” he said. 
“T do not care for your past, I tell you.” 
“That means,” answered she, with a 


grave, sad smile, “that you do care, — care 
more than you will ever own to yourself, or 
me. O Dare, I deceived you all those bliss- 
ful months, deceived you, and broke m 

heart. Don’t look at me while I speak, an 

I will tell you all. I did it to save my fath- 
er from the cruel men who were hunting 
him. I do not defend him,” she went on 
with trembling voice. “ Loving himas I did, 
and always shall, 1 still cannot defend him. 
We were ver mappy together, father and 1, 
in our poor little home, Dare, for we were 
always poor, but he was fond and proud of 
me, and I was happy when I saw him con- 
tent. Well, I will not dwell on that time, it 
was over soon enough, and then came an 
awful night, whose memory will haunt me to 
my grave. He came in late one evening, 


with so pale a face I was frightened. I re . 


member going to him and putting my arms 
around Lis neck, but he shook me o 

“*¢ There, there, Barbara, go to bed. I want 
to be alone. Good-niyht, child.’ 


“He said this a little more kindly, and. 


kissed me before I went, but I did n’t go to 
bed. I sat up by the window, and listened 
to his footsteps beneath me for a long time. 
While I listened I suddenly heard a pistol 
shot ring out sharp and cruel. Like a wild 
thing I ran down the stairs, and into his 
room. O Dare, he had shot himself, and 
lay there white and awful, with the pistol 
still in his hand! I don’t quite know what 
I did next, but I remember running scream- 
ing out of the house, and meeting a lady 
who was walking in the shrubbery of the 
house next ours. It was Miss Floyd, she 
had boarded there all summer, and I was al- 
read y quite well acquainted with her. 

“¢ Oh,’ I shrieked, ‘ father has shot himself! 
Send for the doctor, call the neighbors — 
do something quick !’ 

“T shall never forget the look she gave me. 
There was no pity in it, only curiosity and 
suspicion. 


“*Tf your father has committed suicide 


there was a reason for it,’ she said. ‘I 
would n’t rouse the neighbors, if I were 
you. Come, I will go with you.’ 

“ So we went back to that awful room, and 
oh, how I thanked God when I heard him 
moaning, as we came in. 

Miss Floyd made me help her get him on 
the bed, dressed the wound, which she 
called a trifle, and took up a letter on the ta- 
ble. I afterward found it was addressed to 
me, but without a moment’s hesitation, she 
opened it and mastered its contents. 

“+°T fs as I thought, and a bad business,’ 
she murmured. ‘Come here, Barbara,’ and 
I went, Dare, to learn, God help me, how 
can I tell you? that my father was a thief, a 
common thiei ! He had taken a quantity of 
money from his employer, had speculated, 
Icst all, and been detected. 
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** Well, we have n’t much time to lose,’ 
said Miss Floyd, rousing me from an awful 
stupor, ‘unless you want the pleasant duty 
of visiting your father in prison.’ 

“Qh, no, no,’ I cried, ‘they shall not take 
him away from me! Ill work on my hands 
and knees to pay them back, but they shall 
not!’ 

“ «Silly child,’ she sneered. ‘How could 

ur poor efforts help him? Mine might, 

r am a rich woman.’ 

*¢ Then I don’t know all I said, but I 
threw myself at her feet and besought her to 
hel p him. 

“*T "ll devote my life to your service, if 

u will,” I cried. ‘Ask anything uf me, and 

‘ll do it.’ 

“*T believe you would,’ she said musingly. 
* Well, have you a carriage ?’ 

“T had a phaeton and old horse I drove to 
and from the village, so I stole out and har- 
nessed up, and Carroll and I together got 


- father into the carriage. He grew better 


rapidly, after drinking the brandy she 
forced down his throat, and by the time we 
reached the dépot, he was able to get in the 
cars without attracting notice in the dark- 
ness. She engaged a compartment for us, 
put a roll of bills in my hand, and gave me 
the address of some people in Boston. 

“«They know me, and never read the pa- 
pers,’ she said. ‘ Tell them your father had 
a fever or something, and when I can get 
away from this place without attracting no- 
tice, 1 will return home, and come every day 
to see you.’ 

“ And she did come often and often, and 
father got strong again. One morning in 
November, it was a wet, dreadful day, she 
came in quite excited. 

“¢ They ’ve tracked him,’ she said, ‘ and 
ae must leave here at once! Come here. 

have a plan, Barbara.’ 

“Then she proposed my going to her house 
as her guest. 

“You must dress well, go into society, and 
help me to keep your father’s identity a se- 
cret. He is to be my new butler, He 
must shave, put on this red wig, and my liv- 
ery, and I will be here with the carriage at 
nine this evening. But first you must prom- 
ise, Barbara, that no matter how great the 


temptation, no matter how false the position 
may seem, in which you are placed, you will _ 
tell ao one, not until your father is safe, and 

I give you permission.’ 

“ And I promised, Dare, never dreaming 
where it would lead. When I began to 
guess that you cared for me, 1 determined, 
with a girl’s to be happ a 
a little longer, and then bid you farewell for. 
ever. 

“ But I never dreamed how hard that part- 
ing would be,” she added in a saddened 
tone, “never unti: those long, long nights 
on the lonely ocean. I answered an adver- 
tisement, to go abroad with an elderly lady, 
and all during that fearful voyage I prayed 
for death. Then we traveled, and at last I 
reached this little French village where fath- 
er was living. He was much changed, and 
seemed years older, and I tried to kee 
cheerful and gay for his sake, but he woul 
shake his head, and poy re 

“* You ’re getting old and losing your good 
looks, Barbara. You ’d better leave the old 
man. But I won’t be here for long to trou- 
ble you, not for long.’ 

“ And he was n’t, Dare. My poor darlin 
took the fever and died a month ago. I fe 
sick soon after, caught it nursing him, they 
said, and I was glad, for I too longed to die. 
I never cared for life until I found you be- 
side me that evening.” 

Colonel Arburton answered this speech as 
it deserved, and there were tears in his fine 
eyes when he spoke. 

“ Thank God, I know the truth at last. I 
have found my bonnie bride, and I would 
not eo Oe my poor bruised flower for an 
earl’s daughter.’ 

With his fond gaze ups her, she believed 
him, and was comforte 

They were married a month later, and 
have since lived abroad. 

Miss Floyd is Miss Floyd still. She is 
as artistic as ever, as to dress and surround- 
ings, but she is not quite the same. Her 
eyes flash oftener now, with less carefully 
concealed ill temper, her frown is frequent, 
and she cares more for art. She paints chi- 
na, heads the list of the lady patronesses of 
Art Societies, and still leads the esthetic 
movements in her native city. ‘ 
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YT 1S sunrise! all the east with light ie glowing! 


Yon meadow stream 
Reflects the glory: o’er its rippling surface 
Soft rose-tints gleam. 


Like the bright blush that often spreadeth quickly 
O’er maiden’s cheek, " 

Then lingers long, and with the merry dimples 

Plays hide and seek, 


The breezes from the clover-fields come laden 
With perfumes rare : 

On each green leaf the tremulous dew-drops glitter 

Like jewels fair. 


Jackson, Micnican, Jury, 1882. 


MORNING. 


BY NELLIE TINGLEY. 


The wayside blossoms whisper, ‘‘ Comes this beauty 
From earth or sky ?”” 

The tall grass, o’er them bending, murmurs softly, 

“ °T is from on high.” 


’T is but a glimmer faint from that fair haven 
Where comes no night; 

A glimpse that is almost a revelation 

Of heaven’s light. 


And mortals, looking up in adoration, - 
Long for the chime 


Of heavenly belis, to wake them in the morning 
In that fair clime. 


HILE proceeding to our several 
homes for the purpose of enjoying 
vacation, a party of us students found our- 
selves obliged to remain overnight in the 
city of Boston. And, as it was not in the 
nature of boys just relieved from the pres- 
sure of mathematics, language, experimental 
science, and so forth, to pass an evening in 
the Public Library, or the reading room of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, we 
got a substantial supper, and then sauntered 
forth ready for any sort of adventure to be 
expected in the abode of lofty ideas and 
strictly enforced regulations. . 
After our academic merriment had created 
a number of minor disturbances in various 
uarters, and attracted the unpleasant atien- 
tion of several policemen, we brought upin 
front of a flaming bulletin in the vestibule 
of a hall on one of the principal streets. 
This placard announced that Professor 
Adams, the wonderful mesmerist, was to 
give an exhibition of his strange power over 
men and women, that very evening; and 
that all wishing to get a seat must come ear- 
ly, as the hall was sure of being packed. 
Aaistession twenty-five cents, with twenty- 
five cents extra for a reserved front chair. 


A MESMERIZED STUDENT. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


Although it was still early, the people 
were beginning to gather in large numbers, 
and the poster’s prophecy was likely to 
rove true. But if this man of mystery had 
nown the real character of the six innocent 
looking young men upon whom he turned a 
momentary lance while passing into the 
hall, he would have postponed the show, or 
even left the city, rather than have them 
among his patrons. 

All of us knew something about the na- 
ture of mesmerism, and during a few min- 
utes’ conversation, we perfected a plan for 
giving Adams a genuine surprise, and his 
audience an act not on the programme. 

Going in very quietly, we separated so as 
to be well distributed through the hall, and 
leave no appearance of connection. Then, 
while the crowd was arriving, improved our 
opportunity to inspect the premises. 

he well-filled apartment would evidently 
hold about six hundred, and had a stage at 
the farther end, with an orchestra inclosure 
in front, which was occupied by the worst 
assembly of musicians it had ever been our 


misfortune to hear, and that was saying a 


great deal. 
“ Swivel” and “ All Right” sat close to 
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the platform, but on opposite sides, and for 
twenty awful minutes were obliged to receive 
at short range the frightful discords of that 
miserable orchestra. Had anything been 
needed to nerve us for what we proposed 
doing, the stimulant would surely have been 
amply supplied by that “ music.” 

Promptly at eight o’clock, the mind con- 
troller appeared in company with a troop of 
professional subjects, whose mental stamina 
was evidently of little account, as, upon 
having their foreheads touched by his mag- 
netic fingers, they at once became uncon- 
scious, and proceeded to do whatever he di- 


. rected, like simple machines without intelli- 


gence or animation. 

Thus governed, these people were made 
to perform a long list of absurd and laugha- 
ble actions. In the course of which, a fat 
man with bald head, long white beard and 
dignified aspect, was brought to consider 
himself a rooster, and went strutting about 
the stage, flapping his arms, and uttering an 
outcry much resembling the barn-yard sul- 
tan’s clarion voice; while an intensely col- 
ored woman was constrained to represent .a 
famous race-horse, and rushed around on 
an imaginary track, overturning the other 
subjects and creating general confusion, un- 
til the professor changed her into an ex- 
treme infant, curled up on the floor and cry- 
ing in most piteous accents. 

At length this part of the show ended; 
and after a short rest, the professor called 
upon those in the audience wishing to test 
his ability to come forward and take seats 
on the platform. 

When, in a few moments, about twenty men 
women and children, had accepted this in- 
vitation, ‘“* Swivel” ascended the stairs and 
took a seat almost hidden by some of the 
stage scenery, where his splendid physique 
was not likely to attract notice. 

The mesmerist’s claim was evidently well 
founded, for this committee of investigation, 
with one exception, in a little while became 
intellectually powerless. And the ridiculous 
antics through which they were compelled 
to go nearly equaled those of the trained 
actors. 

While superintending the movements of 
three ancient parties, who as groom, bride, 
and justice of the peace, were conducting a 
marriage ceremony, Professor Adams hap- 
ened to notice “ Swivel” seated in his ob- 
scure corner, like some privileged spectator. 
In an instant their eyes met, and it was evi: 
dent, from the expression of his face, that 
Adams was not well pleased with the sub- 
ject. There was something in the cold, 
Steady glance of the young fellow’s black 
eye, that indicated a person with whom 
even mesmerism could not trifle. But his 
reputation was at stake, and the audience 
was quickly absorbed in watching a terrible 


intellectual battle between these powerful 
men. 

After a few minutes, “ Swivel” dropped 
his glance, and began to act as though com- 
pletely subdued. The anxious expression 
on the professor’s face changed to a smile 
ot triumph, as he approached his seemingly 
beaten enemy, for the purpose of leading 
him among the other performers. But that 
smile did n’t last long; for our best fellow, 
who with closed eyes had been swayin 
from side to side, suddenly steadied himeelf 
and, like a flash, darted his head and mas- 
sive shoulders between the mesmerizer’s 
legs. Then, while holding him with a firm 
backward hug around the hips, notwithstand- 
ing Adams could not have weighed less 
than two hundred pounds, “ Swivel ” rose to 
an erect position facing the audience, the 
helpless body hanging down 

ind and his substantial legs extended 
above the student's shoulders like ungainly 
wings. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” exclaimed 
Swivel, “I am mesmerized!” and letting go 
of his burden, which tell to the floor with a 
tremendous crash, bounded over the foot- 
lights and through the orehestra; while 
“ All Right” yelled “ Pickpockets,” at the 
top of his voice, and Bill West, from the 
back of the hall, shouted “ Fire,” another of 
our fellows exploded a cannon-cracker, and 
presently the entire assembly was in pande- 
monium, amid which the gas was turned off 
by some frightened officers. 

Had not the police promptly arrived in 
large numbers, dire calamity must have re- 
sulted fromourfun. As it was, several pock- 
et-books changed hands. But those who 
instigated the disturbance got away with- 
out trouble, and, as previously decided on, 
went to different hotels, not meeting again 
until far from the “Hub of the Universe,” 
where we had a side-testing laugh while 
reading in Boston papers about the outrage- 
ous proceedings of North-End roughs at 
Professor Adams’s usually well-conducted 
exhibition. 

We afterward learned that “the Dazer” 
was not much injured by the rough usage 
he received at the hands of * Swivel.” 
But the effect of their mental contest, in 
which he sustained such a signal defeat, 
was very peculiar. It completely deprived 
tim of mesmeric power, and for over a year 
made him partially insane. The gentleman 
finally recovered and became an auctioneer, 
for which he is well fitted by voice and oth- 
er qualities. 

A few months since, while visiting New 
York, it was my good fortune to hear an im- 
passioned address by our best fellow (now 
among the most popular and successful ot 
American lawyers } and, while the substance 
of his speech, his language, and his gestures 
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revealed almost ideal excellence, the real|ty, was the same mysterious energy that 
power which for an hour and a half held | prostrated the strong mesmerist, and so 
seven thousand people almost spell-bound, | easily swayed the vigorous intellects of 
and won a glorious victory for human liber- | “ Swivel’s ” chosen comrades. 


THEM CITY GALS. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


ARIER, I ’ve ben a thinkin’ Their walk is k 44 . ph asin’, 
That somethin’ a’n’t jist right; Bent for’ard hip crown, 
So le’s you an’ I sett!e down, An’ their leetle thoes so dainty 
An’ squar’ it up tonight. Seem to be trvadia.’ on down, 
Them gals from the city done it, — 
Settin’ my mind this way ; ‘ Marier, 1f you would practice 
So I thought I ’d talk to you, P’r’aps you ’d larn it too: 
An’ see what you ’d got to say. Jist try it on to please me, 
An’ try an’ please you. 
Marier, I ‘lows y’ ’re harnsome, An’ can’t you arrange a bustle 
As purty as ever I seen ; Somehow to set you trim, ‘ 
An’, as far as eyes are choosin’, An’ pinch your waist a little, 
I chooses you fur my queen. To make yer pusson slim ? 
But then I ’ve come to tell yer 
Y’ ’re lackin’ jist a bit. I a’n’t no shucks on manners, — 
In what? Jist listen, Marier, In myself, I mean, yer know; 
An’ then try ’n think on it. But I kind er like to see ’em 
A givin’ you some show. 
Them city gals are prouder Now get a great big bonnet, 
Nor dad’s peacock, I vow; With lots of flowers and bugs, 
An’ yet their ways are touchin’, An’ practice ‘fore the lookin’-glass 
I sorter like to allow. What city gals call “lugs.” 


THE RESULT. 


Great hen! why, who ’d ’a’ thought Sich a hat! well, my Marier, 
You ’d ’pear as sich a fright ? Take it off so I can see 

I vum! you ’d scare the children If the cock upon the cow-barn 
If you ’d drop on ’em at night. Is a blowin’ wind-i-lee. 

Yer hands war n’t made fur sixes, _ 
Nor yer feet fur p’inted shoes ; Furgive me, O Marier! 

An’ yer pusson ’s pinched so orful, Barn-yard fowls a’n’t the kind 
That yer ’spression has the blues. Of birds to put fine feathers 

On to kiver up the blind. 

An’ that bustle —O Marier! I like you, my Marier, 
What a silly cuss I ’ve been! $ In your nat’ral sort the best; 

Fur you look jist like a peddler, So tumble off them fixin’s, 
Goin’ ’bout a ped-del-in’, An’ lay your head on my vest. 


Unica, N. Y., 1883. 
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A SAD COQUETTE. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


WELVE slow, melancholy strokes fall 
on the clear, warm air of this bright 
June morning, from the old gray church tow- 
er in the town below. St. Dunstable, nest- 
ling in the shelter of the steep white cliffs, 
looks more than half asleep in the glare of 
the hot sunshine, with which the whole 
world is made gladtoday. Indeed, St. Dun- 
stable being a lazy, an old-fashioned, and 
out-of-the-way town, its natural condition is 
one of unmitigated drowsiness. 

“There is no life, no gayety, no anything 
here,” often grumbles young Rosalind Car- 
lyon, worthy Doctor Carlyon’s only child. 
“ With neither brother nor sister to brighten 
my humdrum existence, with Norman al- 
ways away, and Cliff House shut up, I really 
wonder how I have lived to be as old as I 
am,—I do indeed! It is a miracle that 
ennuz and ‘the blues,’ and the weariness of 
Aunt Melissa’s eternal fauit-finding, have 
not carried me off ages ago. Detestable 
hole, this St. Dunstable! ‘There is a little 
fun, it is true, to be got out of the pupils and 
Mr. Blount, — and a very little, worse luck ; 
for they are one and all equally stupid, and, 
taken altogether, are but a poor substitute 
for dear, old, handsome Norman. Oh, dear, 
oh, dear, if he would only come back to St. 
ne life then would be more endura- 

le 1” 

She has spent the whole of this glorious 
June morning out-of-doors, lying high up on 
the short scorched turf, by the cliffs’ peril- 
ous edge, in company with a huge red sun- 
shade, and the last new novel. Rosalind 
passes so much of her time out-of-doors 
that it is a wonder her face is so fair. 

Today she wears a plain holland gown, 
skimp and long, with knots of red ribbon 
about it, of the color of her startling sun- 


- shade. Her hair, in a soft little feathery 


fringe, strays down over her brow; at the 
back of her head, low on the dainty neck, an 


* untidy wisp of brightest gold peeps out co- 
_-quettishly from the brim of a battered old 


hat. 

Presently, the doctor’s daughter hears 
voices below. She peers over the edge of 
the cliff, and sees her father’s pupils, about 
twenty in number, trudging along the 
smooth, dry sands, on their way to a certain 
bathing-place about a mile farther on. The 
pupils, as usual, are in the charge of Mr. 
Seth Blount, the usher; who, catching sight 


of Rosalind's flower-like face so high up 
above him, in the short burnt grass, takes 
off his hat, with strange eagerness, to Doc- 
tor Carlyon’s daughter, The pupils follow 
the usher’s example; one or two of the 
more daring of their number flourish their 
towels in familiar recognition of Rosalind. 
She nods joyously to the group below, whilst 
Mr. Blount turns angrily to the too-familiar 
youths. 

“ Adair — Wilkinson — what do you mean 
by such odious behaviour? How dare you 
so insult Doctor Carlyon’s daughter? Do 
it again, and I report you!” 

“The beggar ’s head-over-heels in love 
with her,” mutters young Wilkinson. 
“ Confound his cheek!” 

“ All the fellows are, I fancy,” says Adair 
ruefully. I am, I know.” 

By and by, Rosalind, still idling away her 
time there on the sunny eminence, and wait- 
ing hungrily for the church clock to strike 
one, hears a footstep near her, and sees Seth 
Blount approaching. 

“ What, — you?” she says, with scant 
courtesy, as he comes up to her. ™ What 
on earth do you want here, Mr. Blount? 
Pray what would father say, if he knew that 
you had left the boys to themselves ? 

“The boys are all right,’ answers Mr. 
Blount moodily, “I shallrejoin them pres- 
ently on their return.” 

“TI repeat, it is exceedingly wrong of you 
to leave the boys,” says Rosalind. “ Your 
duty was t> remain with them.” 

The usher drops down on the turf, by the 
girl’s side; his swarthy face is flushed, his 
moody eyes have an unusual brilliancy in 
them. He is an under-sized, angular-limbed 
man, close on his thirtieth year, with long, 
brown, uervous-looking hands, and shoulders 
with a palpable stoop in them. Very poor 
and very friendless is Seth Blount; yet he 
is wont to declare that he could nake a 
name for himself in the world, if the right 
opportunity, the golden chance, would only 
come in his way. His stock-in-trade are a 
good education, and an unblemished charac- 
ter; armed with these credentials, he ac 
cepted, nine months ago, the post of tutor 
to Doctor Carlyon’s private pupils, at the 
commodious old Vicarage of St. Dunstable. 
He is quiet and clever; he isa good classi- 
cal scholar; he suits the worthy doctor as 
he never was suited before. Nevertheless, 
Seth Blount is not popular with the pupils 
themselves; and Adair and Wilkinson have 
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more than once expressed their belief that 
Mr. Blount is a second Eugene Aram, and 
that he must have committed a secret mur- 
der at some time or other before he turned 
up in St. Dunstable. 

“ Duty occasionally, Rosalind, must go to 
the wall,” he begins, -‘ when love steps in to 
assert” — 

“Pray who gave you permission to use 
my Christian name, Mr. Blount?” says Miss 
Carlyon, with a little frown. 

He smites his hands together with a ges- 
ture of despair, that awes her for the mo- 
ment, in spite of herself. The man is al- 
ways so terribly in earnest, she thinks to 
herself impatiently, so tragic, so intense, un- 
gainly as he is to look at. And yet it was 
this very tragic intensity of voice and man- 
per which first attracted her. All the same, 
it was a singularity one soon wearied of, the 
girl decided ; and it was such a pity he 
could not understand a joke. Surely he 
must have known that a flirtation, Jour pas- 
ser le temps, was a widely different thing 
from real love-making ; and there was only 
one man in the whole world, Rosalind long 
ago settled in her own mind, who should ev- 
er be permitted to make real love to her. 
And that man assuredly was not Seth 
Blount. 

“Rosalind, Rosalind,” he groans, “why 
do you torture me so? You were kinder to 
me once, and allowed me to call you ‘ Rosa- 
lind’ unrebuked. What did you mean then 
by such gracious kindness ?— it is not so 
very long ago, — and what do you mean now 
by this cruel indifference? You have 
duagaih and unaccountably, toward me of 
late. What do you mean? What have I 
done? I love you, Rosalind, with all the 
strength and passion of my soul. 1 will 
work for you, slave for you, will win name 
and fortune in some way or other, for your 
sweet sake, if you will but throw me one en- 
couraging word. Let me speak to your fath- 
er, and tell him how presumptuous I have 
been, Let me tell him that you are willing 
to give me a little hope when name and 
cove haw been won by and by. Let me tell 

im”? — 

Rosalind has risen languidly, and is look- 
ing down almost superciliously upon the 
man at her side. 

“I forbid you, Mr. Blount, to think of 
worrying my father on so ridiculous a sub- 
ject,” she says, with serenity. “1, beyond 
adoubt, if this affair were to come to his 
ears, should get into serious trouble, and 
you— well, as for yourself, mon ami, you 
would, I fancy, receive your congé forthwith. 
The whole business would be most annoy- 
ing; so pray be well advised in time, and 
think no more of the matter.” 

So saying, she turns her face to the red 
roofs and steeples of St. Dunstable. As 


she goes slowly away, she hums to herself 
the well-known little song of Molloy’s, about 
a cruel maiden and a lover true, called 
“ Clochette,” who was indeed a very sad co- 
quette, Seth Blount hears, and recognizes 
the air, — for has he not more than once 
stood by Rosalind’s side, at the piano, and 


‘| turned over the leaves of her music, whilst 


she sang that identical song? He flings 
himself, face downward, upon the short, 
scorched grass, and buries his head in his 
folded arms. 

“T will be revenged on her,” says the 
usher, with a great deep sob, that he cannot 
control, “for the sufiering, the agony she 
has so heartlessly caused me. I will wait, 
I will watch, I will be very patient if neces- 
sary ; and when the time comes, | will have 
my revenge!” 


CHAPTER II. 


8 Vicarage of St. Dunstable stands 
some way off from the quaint old 
church itself, and the crowded graveyard 
which lies round about it. The vicarage is 
large, but the living is a poor one; and so 
Doctor Carlyon, to amplify a moderate in- 
come, receives into his house a certain num- 
ber of private pupils to prepare—or 
“coach,” as the youths themselves would 
put it — for the university. 

The doctor’s wife died years ago, when 
Rosalind was quite a child. So the doctor’s 
maiden sister, Miss Melissa Carlyon, came 
there, and nas remained there ever since, to 
keep house at the vicarage of St. Dunstable. 
She is a most excellent, manager, — just the 
proper person, in fact, to look after Rosalind 
and the boys. The latter, however, are very 
disrespectful behind her back, and have 
christened her “old Bellona,” because she 
is “always at war with the maids, don’t you 
know ?” they say in confidence to Rosalind. 
In the rear of the doctor’s large old-fash- 
ioned house lies the garden, — just the kind 
of garden in which to dream one’s life away, 
with the rustling and whispering of leaves 
everywhere, and the sound of the sea on the 
neighboring shore. 

Late this Thursday afternoon, when study 
is done with for the day, and it wants about 
half an hour to the tea-hour, young Adair 
comes leisurely into the garden, through the 
old green door at the end of it, and espies 
the doctor’s daughter on a rustic seat under 
the trees, Rosalind’s fair head is bent as 
she sits; she is reading a letter. As the 
lad draws near, she looks up quickly, and he 
sees in her eyes, as ses meet his own, a 
light and a gladness such as he has never 


seen in them before. The lovely eyes are 
radiant with happiness; the sweet fair face 
is flushed like a rose. - 
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“Good news, I guess, Miss Carlyon,” 
says young Adair, carelessly, “or you would 
n't look so jolly glad over that letter.” 

Rosalind clasps the letter jealously to her 
bosom. A minute befor2, when no one was 
looking, she had kissed it rapturously, and 
talked to it softly in a tender love-language 
of her own. 

“Good news ?” she echoes, opening her 
eyes wide. Rather! Why, this letter is 
from —from Norman Lingard. Papa got it 
by the mid-day post, and forgot to tell me 
about it, and has only just recollected to 
give it to me to read, —just likehim! Nor- 
man is actually coming home at last, may 
be here any day, perhaps tomorrow, perhaps 
the day after, in fact, we are to expect him 
when we see him!” 

A little silence follows this announce- 
ment, - 

“Oh!” says Adair dolefully then. “He 
is an old pupil or something, is n’t he ?” 

Rosalind nods, and buries the letter in 
her pocket. 

“Yes; have n’t you heard?” she says 
eagerly. “If papa ever had a favorite pu- 
pil, it was Norman, you know. His father 
and papa were great chums, and we were al- 
me at Cliff House when Norman’s father 
and mother were alive. Norman was with 
papa for years, —in fact, until he went to 
Cambridge, where he was just as popular as 
he was in St. Dunstable. Like me, he has 
neither brother nor sister; so we were broth- 
er and sister to each other, you know.” 

“He has not seen you, I suppose, since — 
since you have grown up?” says Adair, 
slowly. 

“Who,— Norman? Well,hardly. It is 
more than two years now since he came 
down here to say good-by to us before going 
away. He had left college then, you see, 
and was going.to travel. He was setting 
out for Cairo and Palestine, and — and ev- 
erywhere,” says Rosalind, vaguely. “ Let 
me see; I was sixteen when he went, — 
quite a child indeed, — and now I’m grown 
up, as you say. For more than two years, 
Cliff House has been left in the charge of 
drowsy old Mrs. Piper and her servants; 
and, now that Norman is coming home, they 
Niall wake up, like the attendants, don’t you 
know, in the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty, 
and it will be just like old times again. 
Hurrah!” cries the girl gleefully, clapping 
her little hands. “ What fun we shall have 
once more!” 

Adair, absently stroking the down on his 
upper lip, gazes at the doctor’s daughter in 
a wistful, lingering kind of way, that has 
something even of oo pee in it, as Rosa- 
lind knows full well, though she affects 
neither to see nor to understand the look in 
the young fellow’s eyes, — the boys are really 
“ quite too awfully stupid” sometimes ! 


“Heis a remarkably good-looking chap, 
isn’t he, and rich too,—this Norman Lin- 
ard?” Adair says, presently. “I fancy I 
ave heard as much from somebody or oth- 
er,” — trying to speak with supreme indiffer- 
ence, 

“Rather!” answers the girl again, with 
enthusiasm. “Norman is quite the hand- 
somest man one ever saw or dreamt about. 
Faust, or Romeo, or” — 

“Oh, hang Faust and Romeo!” strikes in 
the lad, with startling impatience of the 


| whole subject. “Look here, Miss Carlyon; 


I and Wilkinson are going out for a sail to- 
night, and we want you to join us, if you 
will. We ’ve secured that jolly little craft, 
the Guernsey Giri; and I’m sure the doc- 
tor won’t mind. 1’ve just come up from 
the jetty, and o!d Jack Masters there says 
the breeze by and by will be the very thing 
for a sail; and—and so you must come with 
us, Miss Carlyon. Do come with us, Miss 
Carlyon,” says the young fellow, his eio- 
quence and powers of persuasion failing 
him utterly before the might of his great 
desire. 

“ Thanks, I cannot,” Rosalind makes an- 
swer, rising indolently from her rustic seat, 
and stroking away the golden fringe fanned 
into her eyes by the soft west wind. “ Papa 
might not object to my going, I dare say, be- 
cause he has allowed me to go with you 
before today; but Aunt Melissa would scold 
me horribly, as she invariably does if I sin 
against the proprieties, and I should n’t hear 
the last of it for a fortnight. And as for Mr. 
Biount — 

“ Plague take him!” was the savage inter- 
ruption. 

“Oh, hush!” says Miss Carlyon. “ I was 
only about to add, that his looks of disap- 
probation would in all probability kill me 
outright. ‘Cassio ’s a proper man,’ you 
know.” 

“Why should you care a straw, Miss Car- 
lyon, for Blount’s opinion?” says young 

dair passionately. “What is he to you, 
pray ?” 

“Nothing, thank Heaven!” laughs the 
girl mischievously. “I was only trying to 
tease you, Mr. Adair.” 

“ How cruel you are to a fellow!” says he; 
and he looks aggrieved. “ Well,” —bright- 
ening, — “will you come with us? We ’il 
take every care of you.” 

“Once for all, no,” answers Rosalind de- 
cisively. “I am going for a walk this even- 


ing.” 

She nods gayly, runs lightly over the 
grass, and disappears around an angle of the 
creeper-covered old house, 

“She ’s enough to drive a fellow wild,” 
mutters the poor disappointed lad, left alone 
in the shadow of the garden trees, “with 
those coquettish ways and that wicked little 
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smile. What a fool I am to care twopence 
about her! I wish I did n’t feel so awfully 
spoony. Care killed a cat. Hang it all! 
I'll forget her.” 

And this philosopher in his teens turns 
on his heel, and goes and reports to his bo- 
som friend that his mission to the doctor’s 
daughter has utterly failed. 

“)t’s all up with us,” he says disconso- 
lately. “That fellow Lingard is coming 
home.” 

“Oh, bother him!” cries Wilkinson, “I 
always knew there was something in that 
quarter.” 

“Well, never mind, old fellow!” Adair 
says more cheerily. “Blount, at any rate, 
will receive his coup-de-grace. There ’s 


comfort in that.” 


“Ha, ha, ’t is well!” replied the other, 
with a mock-tragedy air and gesture. “ Me- 
thinks I hear the tea-bell ringing. Lead 
on!” 

“ Kismet /” whispers Adair in the dining- 
room doorway. “ His day is over.” 

Seth Blount is standing by an open win- 
dow, talking to the doctor’s daughter. S e 
is just telling him that her old friend Nor- 
man Lingard, of Cliff House, is coming 
back to St. Dunstable. 


CHAPTER III. 


OSALIND, are you going out 
again?” says Miss Melissa, with a 
displeased emphasis on the last word, as the 
irl takes up her hat and sunshade from the 
road old window-seat upon which they have 
been thrown before tea. 

The boys and the usher have left the din- 
ing-room, and Miss Melissa is at the great 
oak sideboard locking up the loaf-sugar and 
marmalade. She is atall, spare woman, — 
as tall as the doctor himself, — between fifty 
and sixty years of age, with sharp features, 
and iron-gray hair. i 

“Of course I am going out again,” Rosa- 
lind answets carelessly; “unless ”—reluc- 
tantly yielding to a sluggish sense of duty 
— “you want me to stay in with you, Aunt 
Melissa.” 

“ As long as she has the free use of her 
limbs,” observes the good old doctor, rising 
to follow Mr. Blount and the boys, “and the 
perfect health which Heaven has given her, 
she is best out-of-doors as much as possible. 
Young people of her age cannot be too 
much out-of-doors. It is infinitely better for 
her than” — 

“*Poring over miserable books,’ ” quotes 
the girl merrily, dancing up to her father, 
and drawing down his bald head for a long, 
caressing kiss. “I should die, I’m certain, 
if I were cooped upin the house from morn- 


ing till night, especially in the summer-time, 
when all the world is so beautiful.” 

“T fear you are growing up into a very 
useless woman,” says the aunt severely. 
“ There is not, in my estimation, a more des- 
picable creature on the face of the earth 
than a useless woman, —an utterly useless 
woman |” 

“If a woman is not born to be useful, 
dear aunt, she is, in all probability, born to 
be —the other thing, don’t you know,” re- 
turns the niece pertly. 

“*Don’t you know,’” repeats Miss Me- 


lissa with intense disgust. “How vulgar . 


ve are, Rosalind! You pick up from those 
ys all kinds of horrid slang, and then think 
1t clever to” — 

“Well, good-by, Aunt Melissa,” interrupts 
the girl, laughing; “I’m off now.” 

And she suits the action to the word, and 
disappears. 

Ten minutes later she is on her beloved 
cliffs, where the grass, owing to the drought, 
is still scorched and brown, high up above 
the sultry little town, the salt breeze flutter- 
ing her dainty summer gown, the misty, 
blood-red light from the setting sun dazzling 
her happy eyes. She lifts her hand, and 
holds it above her brows, and gazes sea- 
ward whilst pausing to regain breath. Out 
on the languid water she sees the Guernsey 
Girl, her brown sail gently filled as she 
skims over the lapping waves. She is too 
far out for her occupants to perceive Rosa- 
lind, so the doctor’s daughter, resumes her 
course along the breezy cliffs in the light of 
the sinking sun. The church clock strikes 
seven. 

Cliff House, which lies about a mile and a 
half to the northof St. Dunstable, is a fine 


old place, built of gray-stone and granite, 


and looks in the distance, Rosalind always 
thinks, like a feudal castle of the olden time. 
The doctor’s daughter is going to Cliff 
House this evening; for it has occurred to 
her that Mrs. Piper, Norman’s drowsy old 
housekeeper, may possess some definite in- 
telligence respecting the master’s return. 
. “ Perhaps Mrs. Piper has received a tele- 
gram this very evening, who knows?” says 
Rosalind to herself. “I need n’t question 
her; she ’ll soon tell me if she has.” 
Rosalind is often at Cliff House in the 
fine weather, strolling about the deserted 
ardens, or leaning over the y-stone 
undary-wall to gaze at the ships in the 
distant haze; so her appearance there to- 
night will occasion no surprise on the part 
of the domestics, she is aware. 
“You will go up to the old house now and 
again for my sake, Rosalind, won’t you?” 
orman had said before he went away ; and 
Rosalind promised that she would, and 
= in his absence, had kept her 
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She is so happy, so strangely happy, this 


evening, and the road over the cliffs is so 
familiar, that Rosalind has arrived at the end 
of her journey almost before she realizes the 
fact. The breeze is so refreshing after the 
heat of the day, the atmosphere so cool now 
that the sun, in clouds of amethyst and sil- 
ver, is dipping behind the waves, that she 
takes off her hat, and swings it in her hand, 
and allows the wind to wanton with her 
golden hair. 

She finds the iron gate in the gray garden- 
wall unlocked as usual. She has not sought 
the chief entrance of Cliff House, for she 


* knows exactly in what part of the gloomy 


back premises Mrs. Piper is most likely to 
be discovered. 

As Rosalind lightly and fearlessly trips 
along the unirequented paths, between tall 
hedges of close-clipped yew, and through 
dark plantations of gaunt, plaining firs, the 
odor of tobacco is wafted to her on the fresh 
evening air. Goodness! A man, a strange 
man, lounging at dusk in the gardens of 
Cliff House! Whocan it be? What will 
he think of the visitor? She hears a foot- 
step, halts suddenly, and the next moment 
is tace to face with Norman Lingard. 

At first they do not recognize each other; 
cutwardiy they have both changed during 
the last two years more than either of them 
is aware. orman is bronzed with travel, 
is broader, handsomer, if possible, than of 
ye and he has grown a beard which suits 

is dark face admirably. Can this stalwart, 
béarded fellow indeed be Norman? thinks 
Rosalind breathlessly. And can this girl, 
with a skin like a peach, eyes like stars, and 
hair so wondrously bright and golden, really 
be the daughter of his old tutor, Doctor 
Carlyon, of St. Dunstable? wonders Nor- 
man,—the little sister and playfellow of 
days gone by, Rosalind, lovely mischievous 
Rosalind? They speak, and all doubt then 
vanishes, 

“Rosalind!” 

“ Norman!” 

In anotker instant she is locked in his em- 
brace, her head is on his breast, her young 
arms, in passionate fondness and devotion, 
are twined round his sunburnt neck. Nor- 
man is home again, Norman loves her, and 
earth and all things earthly are forgotten in 
this wonderful event. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE summer gloaming is stealing on 
apace; ghostly mists are rising out of 
the sea; the frolicsome breeze has sunk to 
rest, and the dark, becalmed surface of 
gcean’s dark bosom is gemmed with the re- 
flection of the stars. 


Norman Lingard atid the doctor’s daugh- 
ter are leaning over the old gray wall, listen- 
ing to the far-off whispering of the incomin 
tide. Her uncovered head rests contente 
ly against his breast, his strong arm clasps 
her supple waist. A mutual explanation 
has taken place. Norman has told her how 
it was that he managed toreach St. Dun- 
stable a day or so earlier than he anticipated ; 
and Rosalind has shyly confessed to him 
how it came about that he found her wan- 
dering alone in his garden. : 

“ And the idea of your coming home ex- 
pressly to ask me to marry you !” she goes 
on presently. “Oh, it is too wonderful, 
wie, too ridiculous! I cannot realize it 

et 
Z Lingard clasps her yet more tenderly, yet 
more closely. 

“ Why not?” he saysseriously. “ When 
I went away we kissed each other; I ealled 

ou ‘little sweetheart.’ 
osalind?” 

“ Ah, yes, I remember, Norman.” 

“TI kissed you, and called you ‘little 
sweetheart,’” he repeats. “I was in ear- 
nest; I should have been a villain indeed 
had I not been so. But I could venture no 
further then; for you were not old enough, 
I considered, in those days, for me to speak 
out. I could only hope to find you true to 
me, and unchanged, when I should come 
back, as, thank Heaven, you have proved to 
be, my dear little girl, my Rosalind !” 

Rosalind’s -head droops. She has not 
been so true in thought, word, and deed, 
she thinks contritely, as she might have 
been, perhaps ought to have been. More 
than one pang shoots through her heart at 
this moment, now she learns for the first 
time how true and faithful Norman himself 
has proved. 

Looking up very wistfully into the dark 
face above her own, Rosalind perceives 
that Norman Lingard has indeed altered 
greatly since that day when they said “ good- 

” to each other, and he set out on his 

astern travels. At heart he was little 
more than a boy then; heis a man now, and 
the fact is very plain even to Rosalind. He 
is graver, more thoughtful-looking than he 
used to be, and Rosalind, notwithstanding 
her intense love for Norman, will stand, per- 
haps, a little in awe of him now, a state of 
things she had never dreamed of in the old 
days. She is so foolish, so laaghter-loving, 
such a butterfly still. Wiéill she ever be able 
to rise to Norman’s level? she wonders, 
with a touch of almost passionate sorrow, as 
she stands by his side tonight. 

Later on, by. the light of the summer 
moon, talking of his wanderings, and all 
that has been happening in his absence, 
they walk slowly down to St. Dunstable, 


You remember, 


‘| pausing now and then to watch the moon- 
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beams quivering on the waves, or to listen 
to the cold splash of the water on the black 
rocks below. 

“ How pleased my dear old dad will be to 
see you, Norman,” says Rosalind for about 
the twentieth time. 

“ And .how he will stare,” adds Lingard, 
“when he hears that I am come at this hour 
of the night to ask him for his little daugh- 
ter!’ 

It is halipast nine, according to the 
church clock of St. Dunstable, when they 
gain the shadow of the quiet streets. They 
enter the vicarage premises by the old green 
door at the bottom of the garden, and, pass- 
ing under the overarching boughs, come 
suddenly upon the figure of a man who, 
with bowed head and hands clasped behind 
him, is pacing to and fro there alone. In 
comparison with Norman, the man looks 
shrunken and miserably under-sized, a 
strange-looking figure in that lonely corner. 
Hearing Rosalind’s voice, he lifts his head, 
and the moonlight fiits weirdly across his 
swart, rugged face. 

“Good-night, Mr. Blount,” says the doc- 
tor’s daughter courageously, for she is 
trembling a little at the unexpected meeting ; 
why, she hardly knows. She gets, however, 
no response to her salutation, and they leave 
Seth Blount to his solitary meditations. 

“A rather grotesque sort of person,” says 
Norman. “ Who is he?” 

Rosalind cannot repress a strong inclina- 
tion to shiver, a shiver that creeps over her 
from head to foot. How gray, how horrible 
the man’s features had looked with the 
steel-colored moonlight falling upon them! 
She is not in the least superstitious, or she 
-— fancy that a presentiment of coming 
evil— Pooh, what nonsense! She dis- 
misses the thought with scorn. 

“He is the usher,” she says carelessly, 
“Is n’t he odd?” 

They find Doctor Carlyon seated at the 
library table, a pile of books before him, an 
open Aéschylus at his side. The shaded 
light from a big lamp sheds. a halo round 
his head; his bald forehead shines, his 
spectacles gleam. The good man is very 
busy, for Mr. Blount, having complained of 
headache, has gone out for a breath of fresh 
air, and, as the correcting of these Agam- 
emnon translations must 4 finished tonight, 
the doctor perforce must attend to the work 
himself. He looks up mildly, half expect- 
ing to see Miss Melissa. 

“ Bless my soul, is it you, Norman? My 
dear boy, what a delightful surprise!” 

And Doctor Carlyon, with outstretched 
hands, hurries forward to welcome his fa- 
vorite old pupil; but Rosalind herself, steal- 
ing away, shuts her father and her lover in 
the library together. 
4+ 


CHAPTER V. 


T is July, and the eveniag before the boys 
depart from St. Dunstable for home, and 
the midsummer holidays. It has always 
been a custom with the boys at the vicarage 
to get up amongst themselves at “ breaking- 
up” time some kind of entertainment to 
celebrate the event. Last Christmas they 
got up a concert; this July they have de- 
termined on theatricals; and, after the act- 
ing, in honor of Rosalind’s engagement, as 
Rosalind herself demurely suggests, — an 
engagement which by this time is known 
and approved of throughout St. Duastable 
and its vicinity, — there is to be a dance, a 
form of dissipation hitherto undreamed of 
at the quiet vicarage of St. Dunstable. 

So on this night, before the day of de- 
parture for the holidays, the vicarage rooms 
are brilliant with much illumination. The 
acting — in which Mr. Blount, the usher, be- 
ing no actor, wisely prefers to take no part, 
and during which he sits unobtrusively 
among the audience — is over, and the danc- 
ing has begun. All the “dest people” in 
St. Dunstable have been invited. The 
study has served fora theatre, the spacious 
old drawing-room has been transformed in- 
to a ball-room. 

“On, the litter, and bother, and confusion 
that tomorrow will bring,” groans Miss Me- 
lissa, gaunt and Quakerish in her best gray 
gowa, as she watches the dancers with un- 
smiling countenance, just as half an hour 
before she had watched “that heathenish 
play-acting.” 

hé local musicians are working witha 
will, Miss Melissa jerkily gathers her 
shawl round her shoulders, and stalks off to 
see that the maids in the dining-room are 
not making too free with the refreshments. 

Rosalind, in cloudy tulle the color of for- 
get-me-nots, and with a silver wreath on her 
golden head, is resting by an open window. 
She is looking radiant. She has been 
waltzing the “ Dreamland ” waltz with Nor- 
man Lingard, who has just left ser to get 
her anice. As shesits there alone, a stoop- 
ing, angular figure, in shabby evening- 
clothes, comes slowly up to where she sits, 
all unconscious of his approach, and silent- 
ly stands before her. There is an evil light 
in the man’s moody eyes; Rosalind, meeting 
their gaze, recoils involuntarily, 

“ Mr. Blount,” she says, laughing uneasi- 
ly, “ how ghostly you are. You startled te 
horribly. Really you are quite too dread- 
fully What shall I say? 

She leaves the sentence unfinished, buries 
her pretty nose in her huge white bouquét, 


the choice gift of Norman Lingard, and then 
looks out upon the dewy beds of mignonnette 
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“Well,” says Blount doggedly, “ what am 
I, Miss Carlyon?” 

Rosalind shrugs her shoulders without 
turning her head. ' 

“ Mysterious then,” she says carelessly, 
“if you will have it.” : 

“Ah!” he says abruptly, frowning, and 
taking Lingard’s vacant place on the couch 
by Rosalind’s side. “ You think I am mys- 
terious, do you?” he goes on, as the girl, 
after a cold stare of surprise at his presump- 
tion, fans herself languidly with averted 
face. “Perhaps I am. At any rate I am 
not false; better be mysterious than that. 
You have now been engaged to Mr. Lin 
for nearly three weeks; I have during that 
time seen you constantly in his society, and 
yet I have not once spoken to you on the 
subject of your engagement, or congratu- 
lated you on your present state of felicity. 
Can you however wonder that I should 
avoid you?” 

“And I am sure I do not want your con- 

tulations now,” says the girl pettishly, 
Looting the question, and annoyed at his 
manner, if not a little scared at it. Where 
on earth was Norman? What a time he 
was gone! 

* Pardon me,” continues Seth Blount im- 
movably, “for my an my apparent 
want of feeling. I will make atonement now 


for my lack of courtesy, and wish you 


every” 

“Thanks,” says Rosalind coldly, “ you are 
very good. And now do you mind moving, 
please ? for you are in Mr. Lingard’s place, 
and I see him coming over to us.” 

Norman is with difficulty making his ee 
through the crowd. He is considerably tal 
er than any one else present, and he smiles 
at Rosalind over the heads of the prome- 
naders. The usher rises, but, bending over 
the doctor’s daughter, says distinctly in her 
ear, 

“Does your lover know— have you yet 


conduct. What would he say if he were to 
hear of her heartless coquetry, and of the 
pranks she has played withothermen? He 
would throw her over if he were to hear; 
he would have nothing more to do with her, 
she is certain. She is faint with apprehen- 
sion. Norman Lingard by degrees comes 
nearer and nearer through the crowd. 

“You must not, indeed you must not!” 
she gasps out, her little hands meeting con- 
vulsively round the stalks of Norman’s flow- 
ers. “ You will not be so pitiless, I am 
sure. I will speak to you tomorrow. I will 
—I will” — 

“Call me by my Christian name then,” he 
says roughly, looking hungrily down on the 
white, uplifted face with yearning and pas- 
sion in his cruel eyes. “It will not be the 
first time.” 

He can humiliate her no further; Nor- 
man is close at hand. 
eae spare me,” the words scarcely au- 

1 e. 

“T am sorry, Rosalind,” says Norman 
brightly, coming up, “to have been so long 
away; but there was a regular block in the 
refreshment department, and no getting at 
the things one wanted. My darling,” —sud- 
denly observing the pallor of her face,— 
“how pale youlook! Are you faint ?” 

“Yes, the room is suffocating,” she says. 
“TI do not want to dance again at present. 
Take me into the garden, Norman.” 

He puts down on the window-seat the 
good things he has brought her, and holds 
out his arm to her at once. Rosalind stag- 
gers to her feet. The usher’s uncouth fig- 
ure bars the way. 

“Excuse me, Miss Carlyon,” he says 
with intention, “you have not yet told me 
which dance you will give me tonight.” 

“I have not one left to give you, Mr. 
Blount. My card is full.” 

“You forget,” Blount says boldly, deliber- 
ately, “you promised me one. Which is it 


told him —of that little affair between you | to be? 


and me in the days before he came home ?” 

The girl looks up rang 8 her flower- 
like face blanches, and her blue eyes—in 
spite of her effort to appear dignified, and 
at ease — quail perceptibly before his. 

“T do not understand you, Mr. Blount.” 

“That is false,” he answers between his 
wolfish teeth. “I shall speak to your lover 
myself.” 

At this Rosalind Carlyon throws off the 
mask. She is terribly frightened; she has 
never dreamed that the usher would be so 
hard on her. She lifts her white face pite- 


ously. 
“ No, no,no!” she says hufriedly. “You 
are cruel !” 

Norman, she is thinking wildly, is so 
noble and true; he is so strict now in all his 
notions, especially with regard to a woman’s 


She allows the lie to pass unchallenged, 
and glances down her programme with eyes 
that can hardly see. 

“T will give you the fourteenth,” she says 
faintly ; “a quadrille”” — 

“ Move aside, man, can’t you?” Lingard 
interposes haughtily. “Don’t you perceive 
that Miss Carlyon is unwell? why bother 
her now?” 

Seth Blount falls back with an awkward 
bow; and Rosalind and her stalwart lover 
yrs from his jealous sight. 

“T bide my time,” says the usher darkly, 
with an oath, his soul on fire. “I will have 
my revenge, never fear.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HERE is no formal “sit-down” sup- 
per on these breaking-up occasions at 
Doctor Carlyon’s house, but there is always 
a liberal collation to be found on the dining- 
room table, round which the well-dirilled 
servants stand in waiting, and the guests are 
expected to go in and feast themselves 
when prompted by inclination to do so. 

It is three-quarters of an hour after mid- 
night, and Rosalind finds herself in the re- 
freshment-room with young Adair. They 
have been dancing a polka together, and are 
now come hither to recruit themselves after 
the exertion. Rosalind looks a little fagged 
perhaps, and there are purple rims under 
her eyes. Her bright hair is slightly dis- 
heveled, the silver wreath just a trifle on 
one side; the cloudy blue gown, which had 
looked so fresh and crisp at the beginning 
of the evening, is sadly crushed and spoiled 
now as she sits with young Adair. For all 
this she is as gay and light-heated as ever, 
and nobody suspects that the gayety is 
forced. 

“Mr. Adair,” she says timidly, “I have a 
favor to ask of you.” 

“It is granted,” answers the lad gallantly. 
“ And now let me hear it.” 

“I am engaged to you for the fourteenth,” 
hesitatingly. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, you must let me off, please,” says 
the girl earnestly. “ That is the favor.” 

“Oh, hang it all!” protests the lad in an 
injured tone. “Is not that a little too hard 


_on a fellow, Miss Carlyon?” 


He is still very “spoony,” as he calls it, 
on the doctor’s daughter; but the knowledge 
of her engagement to the master of Cliff 
House is a wholesome check on any tenden- 
cy to further foolishness in that direction. 
His virulent attack of calf-love is gradually 
abating as the days go by. 

“ Listen to me, Mr. Adair,” Rosalind says, 
laying her hand on his coat-sleeve, in her 
pretty, coaxing way, and who could resist 
the pleading of those lovely eyes of hers? 
“I have danced with you once; that must 
satisfy you. It—jit appears that I prom- 
ised Mr. Blount a quadrille or something, — 
at least, he declares 1 did, —and I forgot 
all about it until my card was full; and — 
and then he came up and reminded me of 
my promise, and—and now he will not 
hear of a refusal, and is inclined to be sasty, 
don’t you know? I am sure you will help 
By pacify him, Mr. Adair, you are so 
ind.” 

“ The cad!” says young Adair fiercely. 

“Will you release me?” softly, her hand 


“I suppose I must; I have given m 
word. But, hang it all, Miss Carlyon, 
wish I was giving up my dance to any other 
fellow but him!” 

“Thank exceedingly,” Rosalind 
hastens to say, with a smothered sigh of in- 
tense relief. “And now let us forget that 
odious man, and talk once more of your 
splendid acting.” 

“You really did n’t think me a ‘duffer 
then?” says the young fellow eagerly, his 
vanity tickled by this delightful adulation. 

“You were perfect,” answers the girl, 
with feverish emphasis. “You were in- 
deed.” 

“O Miss Carlyon,” begins the lad impul- 
sively, his flushed, boyish face dangerously 
near to Rosalind’s. 

Then the wild, sweet strains of some fa- 
vorite composer make themselves heard, 
and Rosalind jumps up. 

“You must come and help me to find my 
partner,” she says quickly, “or I shall lose 
this exquisite waltz. It is quite too lovely, 
is itnot? Come!” 

He sighs, and obeys. 


The cool dawn breaks through the sultry 
darkness, and the tired guests depart. 

Miss Melissa,as “cross as two sticks,’’ 
is, with the assistance of a maid, extinguish- 
ing the flickering lights. In a dusky corner 
of the wide old hall,a light coat over his 
evening-clothes, stands Norman Lingard 
with Rosalind Carlyon. He is the last to 

0. 

“ Make haste to bed, my dearest,” he says 
tenderly. “ You are as white as a ghost. 
eae 1? enjoyed yourself as much as you 
ho ” 

ey have been with you, Norman,” she an- 
swers — “ How could I be otherwise 
than happy ?” 

He holds her once more to his breast; 
she clings to him as though she could never 
let him go. But he quits her at last, and a 
rush of fresh sea air sweeps in at tine door. 

Then Rosalind, in broad daylight, creeps 
up-stairs to her room, and, all in her limp 
finery, the silver wreath still on her hair, 
throws herself upon the bed, and cries her- 
self to sleep. She is so faint and weary, so 
giad to be alone at last. 

She danced with the usher, as he swore 
she should, danced with him in silence, with 
a cold fear closing round her heart. 

His strange silence was worse than his 
speech; the gloom on his rugged face was 
horrible to see. At the last however, before 
taking her to a seat, he did speak ; and then 
Rosalind understood that he was a man who 
could never forgive nor forget. 

“TI bide my time,” he said sullenly. “I 
will have my revenge, never fear.” 


still resting on his arm. 


And then he left her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ge BLOUNT does not go anywhere 
for the holidays; he stays at the vicar- 
arage of St. Dunstable. He has no home; 
and the existence of the lonely tutor, it 
woulg seem, has not been remembered this 
midsummer by any one of those few people 
in the world who call themselves his friends, 

So he has no choice — since Doctor Carl- 
yon makes no objection — but to remain at 
the roomy old vicarage. 

If Rosalind herself regards him as a bore, 
and resents his presence in her father’s 
house at this holiday-time of the year, she 
stands too much in fear of the usher now to 
show that resentment ine # She had so 
fervently hoped that he would go away with 
the boys. 

Seth Blount, however, has left Rosalind in 

ace, and that is something to be thankful 
or. He has not molested her or threatened 
her in any way since the night of the break- 
up party; and lately Rosalind has ventured 
to believe that his heart must be softening 
toward her, that his vindictiveness must be 
dying out, and that, on account of the love 
he has borne or perhaps may still bear her, 
he will forgive her her heartlessness after 
all. 

. For he never addresses her, never looks 
at her, unless it be at meal-times, when he 
cannot very well avoid doing so; she might 
be an article of furniture for all the notice 
he takes of her. Yes, he is trying to forget 
her, she tells herself hopefully; and, when 
he has forgotten her, he will forgive her. 

And so, since Blount no more talks mys- 
teriously of “ biding his time,” and of “re- 
venge,” the girl’s old light-heartedness, her 
old madcap moods, insensibly return; and 
the haunting sense of a nameless dread 
yradually forsakes her as the long summer 

ays go by. 

She is constantly with Norman, boating, 
walking, Griving, being caressed and made 
much of by the man who thinks her the 
sweetest and loveliest woman on earth. 

Miss Melissa’s snarlings fall on unheed- 
ing ears. The girl’s life is all sunshine, in 
this first bright flush of love’s young dream. 

Sometimes they come across the solitary 
usher, book in hand, aud hat pulled over his 
brows, down amongst the rocks, far out on 
the sands, or lying quite still, face down- 
ward, on the breezy, sunburnt cliffs. Some- 
times, meeting them on their rambles, he 
lifts his hat, oftener he does not; but he 
never speaks. He is brooding on, planning 
his revenge. 

“What a morose, unsociable fellow he 
is!” —_ Lingard, with a shrug. “Is heal- 
ways like that?” 


“Nearly always,” answers Rosalind. 
“He is very strange.” 

Late in f fox. peremptory business calls 
Lingard to Plymouth, and he goes away 
from St. Duastable. He will absent 
three days. 

Rosalind, not unnaturally, is very loath to 
let him go, it being the first time he has left 
St. Dunstable since she became his prom- 
ised wife. However there is no help for it, 
and Lingard sets out. 

She feels unutterably lonely when he is 
one; and the old cold sense of indefinable 
ear steals subtly back to her heart. She is 

nervous when she hears the usher’s footstep. 
She starts like a guilty creature when he en- 
ters the room. An evil shadow seems to 
haunt her whithersoever she goes. It is 
horrible, this shadowy dread, so vague, so 
intangible, and yet so real to Rosalind. 

On the second day she looks quite wan, 
and Miss Melissa says brusquely, — 

“This warm weather does not agree with 
you, Rosalind. You want medicine, I shall 
make you some senna-tea.” 

But Rosalind protests, and goes out for 
long walks on the cliffs to battle against her 
depression. The time is lived through 
someliow, and the evening of the third day 
arrives. As early as he can on this evening, 
Norman has promised to return. 

Rosalind, almost herself again, is wander- 
ing along the cliffs, thinking that she may, 
perhaps, meet her absent lover on his way 
down to seek her at the vicarage. It is 
close upon half-past seven. 

How she has missed him. How empty 
and dreary her life has seemed without him. 
How intensely thankful she feels, now that 
Norman is coming back to her at last! 

“ Only three days,” she muses, “ and the 
time has seemed like three years!” 

The clouds are low tonight and the sunset 
is murky. The tide is high, there is no 
wind, and the jagged rocks at the cliff’s 
base are nearly hidden from sight. A dip- 
ping sea-gull, in the distance, shows white 
on the leaden waste of waters. 

Suddenly, about twenty yards ahead of 
the girl, an uncouth-looking figure starts up 
from the susburnt turf, and continues its 
course along the cliffs broken edge, without 
once turning its head in the direction of 
Rosalind. Recognizing Seth Blount, her 
cheek blanches. Her tirst itapulse is to re- 
trace her steps and thus avoid all chance of 
a meeting with this strange solitary man, 
whom she now so thoroughly fears. Yes, 
she will go quietly back —she fancies he 
has not caught sight of her white gown even 
— she will leave hin to himself by the lone- 
ly leaden sea. 

Shuddering, she turns her white face to 
St. Dunstable. The next moment an ap- 
palling cry rings out on the hushed eveniag 
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air. Rosalind’s heart almost ceases to 
beat; she gazes round with frightened eyes, 
breathless, with parted lips. The uncouth 
figure of the usher, which only a minute be- 
fore showed itself so distinctly against a 


background of low gray sky, is gone, — has _ 


disappeared, 

“Help!” cries the voice of Seth Blount. 

For the space of ten seconds the doctor’s 
daughter hesitates. She stands as if turned 
to stone, her energies paralyzed, there face 
to face with the greatest temptation she has 
ever known. She knows that the life of a 
pitiless enemy — the only enemy she has in 
the world—is in deadliest peril, that his 
death is certain if she refuses her aid. 
What more simple than to press her hands 
upon her ears to deaden the sound of his 
cries, and thus to rush home to her father’s 
house as fast as her flying feet can bear her 
thither? Who would ever know? The 
body would be discovered in time ; death 
would be ascribed to accident. The usher 
once removed from her path, Norman Lin- 
gard would never suspect her of the faith- 
fulness and intrigue of the coquette. Itisa 
most terrible temptation to Rosalind. 

“Help! help!” 

“Heaven forgive me!” she says then, hes- 
itating no longer, with a passionate gesture 
of remorse for her own inhumanity and 
wickedness ; and forthwith she flies to the 
spot whence the cries appear to come. 

His long lean hands, she sees at once, 
clutch the weedy tufted soil from which bis 
feet have a ; his knees cling frantically 
to the cliff’s steep side. The loosened 
stones rattle noisily down, and scare the 
screeching sea-birds from the yawning abyss 
beneath him. It is an awful situation ; 
Rosalind is at her wits’ end. 

“Oh, pray be patient, Bond be careful,” 
she says, speaking as calmly as she can, 
“and I will do my best, — I will indeed, Mr. 
Blount!” 

A bright thought has darted through her 
eager brain, and lends her strength and 
nerve to act with presence of mind. If she 
should succeed in saving this man’s life, she 
argues, surely then he will be ready to cry 
“quits.” Out of sheer gratitude for the 
service rendered him, he wili be willing to 
bury the past and its vexation, and thence- 
forward all will be well. 

“ Make haste,” he says faintly; “ my hold 
is Fiviog way!” 

appily, the place where he has fallen 
over is on slightly rising ground ; so that Ros- 
alind, by flinging herself down at full length 
upon the grass, is partly enabled, whilst ex- 
tending her hand to Blount, to hold herself 
back from a like terrific peril. 

In an instant, Seth Blount has grasped 
Rosalind’s small wrist with both his long, 
hot, bony hands. With a sudden jerk, he 


flings out his lower limbs, and the slender 
arm of the girl is well-nigh torn from its 
socket. 

“Great Heaven, what are you doing?” 
she cries, feverishly. “Try to lift yourself 
gradually, or we shall both be over togeth- 
er!” 

His swarthy features light up with wildest 
triumph as he drags her white face more 
closely to his own. She feels his breath up- 
on her forehead; the red glare of his burn- 
ing eyes meets the speechless horror of her 
own, Too late she perceives now that she 
is the victim of a subtle ruse, — that treach- 
ery, and not accident, has placed her in this 
dreadful strait, He laughs the fiendish 
laugh of a maniac, and she feels that her 
doom ts sealed. 

“ Do you mean to kill me?” she says, her 
voice scarcely audible above the hushed 
moaning of the tide. 

“I do!” he answers. “I have waited 
and watched for my opportunity, — waited 
and watched and plotted ; and this is my re- 
venge! Weill die together, Rosalind, as 
I once was fool enough to believe that we 
should live together! Your lover will re- 
turn to St. Dunstable tonight, and will find 
you, his promised bride — where?” 

The usher laughs again; and Rosalind 
shrieks wildly for aid. 

“You may scream your lungs out,” he 
says brutally; “ but there is not a soul to 
hear you. Trust me, my opportunity was a 
golden one, or I should never have ventured 
to test it. Ah, truly revenge is sweet! If 
the life is not dashed from our bodies when 
we reach the rocks below us, I will clasp 

you in my arms and upon my heart, dear 
ove, and we will sink together so. What 
will your fine lover say, Rosalind, if he finds 
our dead bodies thus ?” 

Faint with agony as she is, this terrible 
vision called up by the usher’s words fills 
her with an intense desire for life at any 
cost. She resists, with all the might of her 
failing strength, the fate Seth Blount has 
prepared for her. She will fight for her life 
till the very last, she resolves, rather than 
die in the arms of this man. 

“Why struggle, Rosalind?” he gasps. 
“You must give in at last. It is only a 
question of — of moments.” 

For answer, her shrill and piteous voice 
rings wildly out again over earth and sea. 
Is there none to save her? she cries in her 
great despair. ; 

Nearer and nearer he drags her toward 
him, until bis swart face is within an inch 
of herown. His horrible long lean hands 


are slowly creeping upward to her shou:der. 
A few seconds more, and with desperate 
clutch they will have closed under herarms: 
and then — and then— There is no hope! 
Had her adversary been a bigger and a 
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stronger man, the struggle must have ended 


ong ago. 

She hears the lapping of the deep languid 
water as it heaves round the sullen rocks. 
She knows full well the giddy depth from 
the cliffs’ edge to the cliffs’ base. She tries 
to pray, but words will not come; her lips 
are parched; there is a sound as of rushing 
water in her ears, and the sea and the sk 
seem melting into one, and turning to blood- 
red mist. Thoughts of Norman and her 
father, of her friends and her pleasant home, 
come dimly to hernow. Death is upon her, 
eternity close at hand. How all of them 
will sorrow for her tragic end, she thinks, — 
and Norman most of all! Can it be that 
she really deserves so hard a fate, to die so 
young and so beloved? Surely this terrible 
punishment is out of all proportion to the 
offence. 

Horror! Her murderer’s dark face is 
pressed to her own death-pale one; his fren- 
zied laugh of triumph is close to her ear. 
Then nearer, and still nearer, to her doom 
— down — down — 

Merciful Heaven! As in a dream, she 
hears Norman’s voice calling her by name, — 
“ Rosalind, Rosalind!” As in a dream, she 


. feels his dear arms wound strongly about 
‘her, crn dragging her back from the 


very jaws of death. She hears an awful im- 
precation, a dull terrific thud; and then 
sight and sound are over for ind, and 
she knows no more. 


Even years afterward, when all has been 
long since explained, long confessed, and 


long since forgiven, Rosalind cannot recall 
without a shiver of horror, the memory of 
that terrible August night. 

In the delirium which followed on her 
rescue, the sad confession of her girlish fol- 
ly was moaned out, over and over again, 
But Norman, because of his great love for 
her, having loved her and none other all his 
life, took her to his heart, and forgave her 
everything. 

“TI would have saved the villain if he 
would have let me,” he said to Rosalind, 
when she was well enough to listen to the 
story of her deliverance; “ but he would 
not. He a out his arms, cursing me fo 
foiling him, fell backwards, and was dashe 
to pieces, on the rocks beneath. Thank a 
merciful Providence, my beloved one, tat I 
heard you and reached you in time! Never 
in your prayers, Rosalind, forget it,” said 
Norman, very gravely. 

“ Never, never!” murmured contrite Rosa- 
lind, through the tears that were blinding 
her eyes. 

The shattered body of Seth Blount was 
laid in the churchyard of St. Dunstable; and 
good old Doctor Carlyon marked the spot 
with a plain white stone. 

And now the worthy doctor and Miss Me- 
lissa themselves lie low in that quiet resting- 
place within sound of the sea, and the 
roomy old vicarage and its manifold duties 
have passed into other hands. Doctor Car- 
lyon, however, lived to see his daughter a 
good, a happy, and a supremely contented 
woman, and to caress his noisy grandchil- 
dren in the nurseries at Cliff House. 


Yor famous thundering spring, about 
twelve miles from Thomaston, Georgia, 
is a most wonderful natural curiosity. It is 
located in the wildest part of the mountains 
extending through the country, and in the 
solitude of the wilderness. Its dimensions 
are about five feet in diameter, and of un- 
known depth, and no bottom can be reached. 
The water boils up with great force; bub- 
bles of gas constantly rise upand explode at 
the sartnan, This gas is highly combustible, 
and is often set on fire as it makes its escape. 
The water rises with such force that a hu- 


A GREAT CURIOSITY. 


man body cannot sink, but is buoyed up ina 
standing position. It is a famous bathing 
place. The earth around is a beautiful 
white sand, of fine grain, readily yielding at 
the touch of the foot, but immediately re 
forming as before. 

The walls of the well are perfectly sym- 
metrical, as if dug by the hands of man. 
The temperature is delightful and the waters 
are invaluable, especially for diseases of the 
skin and blood. The spring constantly 
makes a low, rumbling noise, from which it 
derives its name. 
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EAR mamma, look here! my basket brims over! 
They ’re fairer than roses, and sweeter than clover. 
I ’ve run home as fast as a bird on the wing, 

To bring you the very first blossoms of spring. 


We hunted around all the moss-covered logs, 
Over bare brown rootlets and hillocks and bogs ; 
And here we found one, and yonder another, 

And each peeped shyly at me and at brother. 


They winked in the wind as if they would say, 
“ Good-morning, my girlie! how are you today?” 
They are just as cunning as cunning can be: 

It really seems they can speak. — hear and see. 


Ausurn, INDIANA, APRIL, 1883. 


THE FIRST BLOSSOMS. 


BY MRS. B, F. CULBERTSON. 


The white-barked beeches and haughty dark oak, 
The twitter of birds, and the frogs’ gruesome croak, 
The scamper of squirrel from hollow to tree, — 

You can’t think what fun ’t was for brother and me. 


Our hearts bubbled over with innocent mirth, 
And we breathed the fresh smell of woodland and earth,. 
And our feet sank deep in the soft, spongy ground: 

We knew not how swiftly the moments flew round, 


Soon plenty of blooms in hedges and fallows, 
Johnny-jump-ups, harebells, and bright-colored mallows, 
But not one among them so sweet will I bring 

As these modest blossoms, the first of the spring. 


A THREE-SEATED spring wagon, a 
pair of good horses, seven of us, with 
ienchiais,tarhets to correspond, and we are 
off! It is January, and well on toward Feb- 
uary, yet the air is mild, the sky is a beauti- 
ful tise, the sun glows down upon us with 
friendly fervor, and the roses and geraniums 
and calla lilies and carnations and countless 
other blossoms look as fresh and sweet as 
on one of those rare days in June of which 
a New-England poet has sunk 

But this is not good old New England. 
We smile, yet heave a sigh of regret for the 
days that are gone, when we recall the 
scenes of a midwinter drive in that bleak 
country. Our wildest flighis-of imagination 
could picture naught like this which we are 
experiencing in Southern California. 

tis not quite 9 A. M. as we drive down 
a broad street of Los Angeles, lined with 
beautiful residences,—some large, some 
small, but all neat and attractive to an un- 
usual degree, —and bordered with graceful 
pepper-trees, their delicate, drooping branch- 
es swaying gently with the slight breeze. 
We can but admire the enterprise and good 
taste of the occupants of these numerous 
homes, as manifested in every nook and 
corner of their premises. Not content with 


A DRIVE IN F$ANUARY. 


BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


well-finished and well-furnished interiors, 
these people lavish a proportionate amount 
of thought, time, and money on the exterior 
and, as the result, we see the greenest o 
closely cropped lawns, surrounded by neat- 
ly trimmed hedges of Monterey cypress, and 
interspersed with ornamental trees and 
shrubs of every description, with the go!den- 
fruited orange and the historic fig, with beds 
of exquisite bloom, and trailing vines that 
hide rough tree-trunks, or form arches of 
darkest verdure, or shade broad verandas 
and sunny windows. Here in this semi- 
tropic town, we find our ideal homes, and 
would not exchange them for marble 
palaces, 

We turn downa lively business street, and 
follow it, past the station of the Southern- 
Pacific Railroad, over the bridge of the Los 
Angeles River, to the suburb of East Los 
Angeles, At our left, abruptly rises Fort 
Hill, where Commodore Stockton and 
Colonel Fremont besieged the town during 
the Mexican War, when California ranked 
as aterritory of Mexico, and Los Angeles, 
then its principal city, was under the juris- 
diction of Governor Pico, for whom the 
present leading hotel is named. Atthe foot. 
of the hill stands the adobe church erected 
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by the Mexicans in 1826, still in a state of 
ood preservation, and used by the native 
inhabitants. As we pass, the bells in the 
tower chime out for some service, and we 
meet men, women, and children on their way 
to obey the summons as we ride through the 
ancient part of the town, which lies between 
Los Angeles proper and the railroad station. 
It is as if we were magically transformed to 
another land. The same mellow sunlight is 
there, the same soft zephyrs, and the rare 
view of distant mountain ranges and fertile 
valley ; but, instead of the pretty, modern 
homes of half a mile back, we are in the 
midst of time-worn adobe walls, some of 
them crumbled beyond repair. We gaze at 
the low, flat-roofed, earthy structures, and 
see scarcely a window in the long stretch of 
walls, only a row of doors, one for each 
apartment, all opening from the street. 
Some very dilapitated dwellings we imagine 
are not occupied, until a door opens, and a 
swarthy Mexicano makes his appearance. 

Back of that innovator of modern times 
— the depot—we observe a_ burying 

ound, which has crept up the hillsides in 

ts rear. This, we are told, is the Catholic 
yard, the one established in the early settle- 
ment of the town. Several other cemeteries 
are now used, one in particular, at the sub- 
urb of Boyle Heights, being very extensive 
and laid out with a surety of great beauty 
when a few years’ growth in this favoring 
soil and clime shall have brought to perfec- 
tion the many ornamental trees planted 
therein. 

Some of the members of our party are re- 
cently from the East, and to them the 
stream dignified by the name of Los Angeles 
River looks ridiculously insignificant. 

“Let ’s call the brook on our farm a 
river when we get home,” laughs the school- 
girl of the party, — said home being in the 
prohibitory Pine-Tree State. 

“ And call your farm a ranch, the barnyard 
a corra\,” suggests another; “and fritters, 
hot cakes (be sure you emphasize the hot), 
and doughnuts, fried cakes (same accent), 
and say 7-dea, not i-dea, and ‘ pack’ water, 
and magnify ‘it’ into one of the biggest words 
in existence.” 

“Spare your ridicule of the river,” re- 
marks another, “for ¢¢irrigates a large ex- 
tent of country. Without ¢, you would 
scarcely see all these beautiful and thrifty 
groves of oranges, lemons, peaches, pears, 

ricots, apples, and walnuts, and the exten- 
sive vineyards which surround Los Angeles. 
No wonder that the width of the stream is so 
noticeably out of proportion with the 
breadth of the channel, for Southern Califor- 
nia is not a land of surface rivers, anyhow, 
—the greater part of the water flows be- 
neath the sands, frequently leaving only a 
dry bed visible,—and this stream is 


emptied of its contents by seven large 
ditches, which irrigate eight thousand acres 
of land. I have seen the river when I did 
n’t care to get very near it, I assure you. 
After a season of heavy rains the water just 
comes ‘booming ’ down from the mountains, 
sometimes producing quite serious floods. 
The worst one ever experienced was in ’62, 
when a large body of soil was washed down 
the river several miles, also houses that 
stood near the banks, ruining some small 
ar owners, although the wash was a 
nefit to the country eventually.” 

“ ]T should like to live over here,” says a 
lady, as we pass through the shady streets of 
East Los Angeles. “There are no very ele- 
gant houses, but pretty cottages, in yards of 
generous size. One person seems as good 
as another” — 

“ Just as if the size of one’s house were a 

roper criterion of one’s value,” indignantly 
nterrupts a listener, 

“ But it is often considered so, you know, 
and it must be pleasant to live where there 
is, outwardly at least, but little difference in 
the standing of the people. Then the horse- 
cars run over to Los Angeles, and there is 
electric light, and—oh, I don’t know— 
everything seems nice in this country.” 

Nice, indeed, as we leisurely ascend the 
Arroyo Seco—in American parlance, dry 
creek — with the soft, balmy air blowing 
about us and tempering the heat of the sun’s 
rays to a thoroughly comfortable degree. 

e find it hard to realize that our friends on 
the Atlantic seaboard are shivering in the 
cold blasts, and wading in the deep snows, 
of severe winter. The Arroyo Secoisadry, 
wide watercourse, winding among the foot 
hills of the Coast Range, and strewn with 
cobblestones and boulders that plainly show 
the action of water, while a rude growth of 
brush and wild grape-vines hold dominion 
over the rugged waste. 

“ There were two men drowned here one 
winter,” says the old resident, “and their 
horses, after a heavy rain. Even now, there 
is water beneath the surface, although nota 
vestige is visible above ground.” 

Climbing a grade, we leave the arroyoand 
find ourse'ves on a smooth mesa. On arise 
of ground to our right, and commanding an 
extensive view of orchards and vineyards, 
adown the broad San Gabriel Valley, stands 
a large, new hotel,—the Hermosa Vista. 
We are evidently approaching a scene of 
rare beauty and fertility. The Sierra 
Madre of San Gabriel Mountains rear their 
grand heads before us, and, not far from 
their base, at the head of the valley, which 
is the richest in Los Angeles County, lie 
the settlement of Pasadena, which ev 
Eastern visitor is advised to inspect. 

Pasadena, “the crown of the valley,” is 
appropriately named, yet a few years ago 
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this entrancing spot of the earth was a 
sheep pasture, a port of the great San Pas- 
quai Ranche, In 1873, a colony from Indi- 
ana purchased four thousand acres of said 
ranche, subdivided it into lots of from ten to 
thirty acres, established a complete system 
of irrigating ditches, set out orchards of 
oranges, lemons, walnuts, pears, apricots, 
and almonds, and laid out ornamental 
grounds, and planted evergreen hedges 
along the roadsides, and rows of pepper- 
trees to shade the roadsides, and while all 
these improvements were going on, the fam- 
ilies, in many instances, lived in buildings 
that were designed for carriage houses or 
stables, awaiting the time when suitable 
dwellings could be erected. 

“It must have required considerable capi- 
tal to have done all this,” we remark to the 
old resident, who has been telling us the 
above. 

“ Well, yes, a man had to have some- 
thing to depend on, of course, but land was 
very cheap then, and he could work for 
others while improving hisown place. Any 
one of these farms could now be sold at a 
large advance on what it cost.” 

We ride down a broad, straight street, in- 
tersected at right angles by similar avenues, 
and pass row after row of thrifty orange- 
trees, their branches fairly loaded with 
ripening fruit, many requiring stout props. 
In perfectly even lines, these trees extend 
for acres back from the road, and every 
orchard bears the marks of fresh and faith- 
ful plowing. 

It would suit our Eastern ideas better to 
see a stretch of matted turf, instead of this 
bare, brown ground, amid the trees, but it 
would not suit the growing fruit, which de- 
mands, as a necessity, that all weeds shall 
be kept down constantly. 

But we must not be too exacting, for well 
we know that the bounties and beauties of 
life are too evenly distributed over the 
earth for one spot to claim all the excellen- 
cies and abjure all the imperfections. 

Nowhere in the course of our travels have 
we seen so much to admire in ‘an agricultur- 
al district as in Pasadena. The residents 
of this “ crown of the valley” we know are 
cultured people as well as if we had spoken 
with them. Their lovely homes speak for 
them, every foot of their possessions, even 
to'the edge of the road, speaks for them. 
Each house is a bower of beauty, ornée in 
style, whether large or small, and invariably 
setting back from the street, and approached 
by a driveway, in the fashion of the English. 
It is generally situated near the centre of the 
tract of land to which it belongs, and thus 
there is no crowding, no danger of a spread- 
ing fire, and there is a complete donf{stic 
pr 


vacy 
In front, to the rear, and on each side, ex- 


tend the orchards. Around the house there 
is every form of ornamental vegetation and 
exquisite flowers. 

he driveways of some of the residences 
are bordered with Monterey cypress, trained 
to form a dense arch throughout the entire 
length, that is a cool and shady retreat on 
the hottest day; others are shaded by the 
drooping pepper-tree, and others by the tall, 
slender eucalyptus, or the tropical fan pa'm. 
We pass mile after mile of cypress hedges, 
— not a break is to be seen in this wonder- 
ful expanse of thoroughly and artistically 
cultivated country. We look in vain for the. 
home of a * ne’er-do-well,” for a ylimpse of 
an old wagon or two, a heap of refuse, an 
ungainly wooupile, or last years’ tin cans and 
hooped skirts, which are wont to occupy 
conspicuous positions in some New-Eng- 
land yards. Every lot is occupied, and they 
bear so striking a similarity in respect to 
neatness, although varying in the plan of 
the grounds, that we are fain to suspect that 
the Pasadenans have some stringent regula- 
tion to this effect as the o. r. tells us they 
have in regard to liquor selling. 

* When property of any kind,” he says, 
“is sold in Pasadena to a newcomer, a 
clause is inserted in the deed thereof pro- 
hibiting the making or selling of intoxicating 
liquors, except for medicinal purposes, and 
the settler has not the hardihood to incur 
the scorn and il) will of the residents en 
masse, by ignoring the agreement. Stop a 
moment,” he says to the driver. “ I know the 
people who live here.” 

“Here” proves to be a charming corner- 
lot, covered with orange-trees, through 
which we barely discern a vine-wreathed, 
white cottage. The o. r. alights, and has- 
tens up the graveled driveway. We soon 
hear gay voices and laughter. 

“Just go around and pick out the best 
ones,” is a fragment of the conversation 
which reaches our ears. 

We look at the heavily burdened trees, 
then at each other with an expression of de- 
licious expectancy, then back to the trees of 
richest green and gold. We think we ’ll 
take the o. r. with us on all our jaunts. A 
carriage drawn by a handsome span comes 
down the drive, its occupants nodding smil- 
ingly to us as they pass. A period of wait- 
ing ensues. Some one suggests that the o. 
r. is eating them all himself, and vociferous 
are the calls for that rotund personage. At 
last he appears, wading through the plowed 

round, his capacious hat filled accoruing to 

cripture measure with the golden fruit, his 
hands bearing clusters of the budded species. 
We feel remorse for our recent suspicions, 
and the o. r. commences to unload his bur- 
den into the wagon. 

“O. R.!” we exclaim, as pocket aiter 
pocket yields up a generous supply, “how 
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could you have taken so many! you have 
been positively greedy.” 

“ Well,” he laughs, as he climbs back to 
his seat beside the driver, “I don’t want 
any of 4 3 friends to tell me to pick all the 
orauges I want, and then go off and leave 
me in possession, unless they mean what 
they say.” 

So we have all the fruit we can eat during 
the day, and a surplus to take home. 

Our road now turns from the pretty street 
along which we have been traveling, and 
courses over an unsettled mesa, wearer the 
mountains, which needs only cultivation to 
become as beautiful as the region we have 
just left. A short distance away, we ob- 
serve a dozen small, unpainted houses, on 
rising ground, that have evidently just been 
erected by recent settlers. Our view is a 
wide and a deceptive one. After a short 
residence on the Pacific coast, one learns to 
trust little to the evidence of one’s own eyes 
in judging distances. There is something 
in the mellow, hazy atmosphere which draws 
mountains toward us, and shortens the ex- 
tent of plain wonderfully. We think we 
could easily walk over to the Sierra Madres, 
which rise abruptly from the mesa to a 
height of four thousand feet above its sur- 
face, the mesa itself being between one and 
two thousand feet above sea level, — but we 
are told the distance is eight or nine miles. 
At the very base of the mountains are nes- 
tled several large houses, whose owners 
have sought and found an ideal home, where, 
backed by the sturdy hills, they can gaze 
over the broad expanse of the San Gabriel 
Valley, with its wealth of orchards, vine- 
yards, grain fields, wineries, handsome resi- 
dences, with an occasional church spire, 
where, from twenty to thirty miles distant, 
glimmer the waters of the great Pacific. 

To the west, the Santa Monica and San 
Fernando mountains, spurs of the Coast 
Range, extend toward the coast. Surel 
few other spots on the globe possess suc 
varied attractions of landscape, supplement- 
ed by so equable and healthful aclimate. 

“ One of the most famous of these retired 
homes,” says 0. r., “is ‘ Kinneloa,’ owned b 
Mr. Abbott Kinney, a wealthy young bache 
or who was educated in Paris, and has 
traveled all over the world. His income is 
upwards of sixty thousand dollars a year, 
and he has tested all countries and climates, 
and prefers Southern California to any 
other locality. His house cost over twelve 
thousand dollars, and there he lives, in soli- 
tary state, with a retinue of servants. He 
has a colored body servant, who has been 
with him ten years.” 

“ Should think he ’d be lonesome,” com- 
mented one of the party. 

“ Some of the Los Angeles girls thought 
80, too, and tried to persuade him to 


efiect, but he seems to prefer a bachelor es- 
tablishment. He ’s only thirty years of 
age. 
“I wonder why he named the place 
Kinneloa.” 

“* Loa’ is a word used by the Sandwich 
Islanders, meaning mountain, and Kinne- 
loa is a fanciful and appropriate combina- 
tion. Beyond Kinneloa, you can see the 
Sierra Madre Villa.” 

“Oh, yes, the resort I have heard mea- 
tioned so many times in Los Angeles!” 

“It isa rare site forahotel. The altitude 
is one thousand eight hundred feet, one 
thousand feet higher than the settlement of 
San Gabriel which it overlooks. Five hun- 
dred acres of land belong to the place, 
which are laid out to fruit, and the lawn is 
one of the loveliest on the Pacific coast. 
The house is well patronized, being only 
sixteen miles from town, and is connected 
therewith by telephone. 

“A New-York millionnaire, named Has- 
tings, has peace eight hundred acres to 
the east of the Villa Madre, which are to re- 
ceive the choicest improvements. A la 
mansion is just completed. Back here in 
Pasadena, Mr. Hurlburt, of Chicago, has a 
fifteen-thousand-dollar residence, in which 
he spends his winters. There are many in- 
teresting places along the valley. You have 
read the educational and horticultural writ- 
ings of Mrs. Jeanne Carr, wife of a former 
State superintendent of the schools in Cali- 
fornia. She resides in Pasadena, and car 
ries on their forty-acre fruit farm, the Pro- 
fessor being in feeble health. She has 
made the growth of rare trees a specialty, 
both native and foreign, having as many as 
one hundred and fifty varieties, and has ex- 
experimented successfully in silk culture. 
They are at present living in what is des- 
tined for their carriage house, but a six-thou- 
sand-dollar residence is in process of con- 
struction. Farther down the valley — too 
far for us to visit them today—are the 
splendid estates of E. J. Baldwin, universal 
ly denominated ‘ Lucky ’ Baldwin, proprietor 
of the Baldwin Hotel at San Francisco, and 
worth fifteen million dollars ; of L. J. Rose, 
who owns the largest bearing vineyards in 
the State, and has a winery and distillery on 
his place, also in town, having a capacity of 
two hundred tons of grapes daily ; of Mr..De 
Barth Shorb, a scientific man, who is presi- 
dent of the San Gabriel Wine and Vineyard 
Company; of General Stoneman, now gov- 
ernor of California; and others. It would 
require a week of constant travel like this to 
visit them all.” 

We stop to inquire the way to “ Devil’s 
Gate,” in which suggestive retreat we pur- 
pose to eat our luncheon, at an adobe house 
on the mesa we have been traversing, where 
numerous stands of bees indicate pres- 
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ence of an apiary. A stout-looking woman 
enters into conversation with us, and volun- 
teers considerable information regarding the 
bees which she tends. 

“We have two hundred and fifty colo- 
nies,” she says, “furnishing one thousand 

unds of honey per day dyring the season. 
They feed on the white sage, which grows 
all over these hills back of the house, and 
makes the best honey in the world. I recom- 
mend bee culture to ladies out of health. I 
came here a few years ago, on account of ill 
health, and have beer cured by my work 
among the bees, and the fumes of hot 
honey.” 

“ You extract a great deal of the honey, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Yes, it does not pay to sell it all in the 
comb, for it takes the bees so long to make 
new combs, after which they have to be 
filled. We heat long knives, crooked at the 
handle, and with them uncap the comb on 
each side, as it lies in the frames. The 
frames are then placed in a circular extract- 
or, where they revolve rapidly, by means of 
a crank, and the honey is expelled, leaving 
the comb so little injured that the bees can 
speedily repair damages, and straightway de- 
vote themselves to filling it with huney.” 

“TI understand now why strained honey 
sells so much cheaper than in the comb,” 
remarks one of us, as we drive away. 

“ There were no bees in California,” says 
the o. r., “ until in 1853, a man succeeded in 
getting two hives through alive, by way of 
the Isthmus, out of a large number with 
which he started; but there are many 
apiaries among the foot-hills now.” 

It is high noon. The rolling hills that 
lose themselves in the San Gabriel moun- 
tains are closing in upon us. The path 
grows narrow, and a deep Cafion springs to 
view at our left. We round a sharp curve, 
and find ourselves on a steep grade, with 
barely room for the wagon track, and no 
barrier to prevent capsizing over the abrupt- 
ly descending bank should we swerve a 
couple of feet from the proper course. 

This is the Devil’s Gate, a wild-looking 
entrance to the broad valley we have left. 
We wish the heavy weights of the party did 
not hapren to be all on the dangerous side, 
as we notice that the path is sideling and our 
wagon tips threateningly. Instinctively all 
throw their bodies as far as possible toward 
the bank rising at our right, the driver 
guides the team carefully and slowly, and we 
descend to a_widening part of the cafion, 
which we discover to be a continuation of 
the Arroyo Seco. Here are scrub oaks and 
shrubs of various kinds, and here we have 
been told we shall find water. The horses 
are unhitched, and led to a spring which is 
discovered not far away, then, while they are 
enjoying their feed of barley, we spread our 


luncheon beneath a large oak-tree, and “ fall 
to” with a will. 

We are all hungry. I defy any one to 
ride two or three miles beneath California 
skies, inhaling California air, and not be 
hungry, no matter if he has turned from the 
sight of food within doors for a week. 


Several rude huts of boughs and dry 


leaves are within sight of our camping- 
ground. Before the one nearest the spring, 
a Mexican family is gathered, and the num- 
ber of little children and dogs would be sur- 
prising if we had not ere this become accus- 
tomed to the size and elements of the ordi- 
Mexican household. 

s usual with their race, they are happy, 
for the sound of their laughter and chatter 
comes to us from across the bit of moist 
ground. So dotheir dogs, and a white kit- 
ten, who smell our appetizing luncheon, and 
are forthwith treated to many a stray bit. 

“Those people are contented,” remarks 
the o. r. “It costs them but little to live, 
nothing for house rent, nothing for water, 
and not much for food. Give them a peck 
of beans, some Chili pepper, and a sack of 
flour, and their larder is well stocked.” 

“« What are they here, in the Arroyo Seco, 
for?” 

“ Probably for the purpose of chopping 
wood in the vicinity. They are happier ina 
wild spot of nature lik: this, than in a 
town.” 

The downward course of the sun warns 
us to be up and away, so, feeiing rested and 
refreshed, the horses’ heads are turned 
homeward. Part way up the grade, we stop 
and gather a quantity of delicate ferns, 
which we press as mementos of our visit to 
a so-called portion of the Evil One’s domain, 
and 2# transit, \et us remark that in our 
opinion His Majesty owns altogether too 


many of the grandeurs of our continent. © 
Would that hereafter discoverers of remark- | 


able and interesting localities would assign 
them to more worthy potentates than the 
Devil. 

We take a road which brings us a couple 
of miles nearer the mountains and villas than 
the ore over which we have passed, and en- 
ter Pasadena on another side, drivin 
through a wide street which is even han 
somer than that which we traversed in the 
morning, and which gives us an entirely dif- 
ferent view of what we pronounce a fauitless 
settlement. We find that there are Presby- 
terian and Methodist churches in Pasadena, 
also an Episcopal society, two school-build- 
ings, a fruit cannery, having a capacity of 
three thousand cans per day, and kept in op- 
eration by Pasadena fruit alone, stores and 
—— men in sufficency, a public li- 

rary and villaye-improvement society, which, 
although in its infancy, already has a capi- 


tal stock of fifty thousand dollars. A sum 
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of money, adequate to defray the expenses 
of building a library and purchasing ks, 
has been subscribed, and Pasadena, but 
eight years of age, thus.sets a bright and shin- 
ing example to all villages that are without 
that highly desirable institution. a public 
library. A narrow-gauge railroad will ere 
long be built between Pasadena and Los 
Angeles, a distance of seven miles. The 
population is about twelve hundred. 

“ These trees, I judge, cannot have been 
bearing long, as the settlement is so new. 
Can you tell me how long it takes for them 
to mature ?” queries some one of the o. r. 

“It takes the orange, raised from seed, 
eight years,” is the ready answer. “ The 
walnut (which is similar to the English wal- 
nut) the Same length of time, The lemon, 
lime, and olive, are grown from cuttings, and 
bear at from ten to twelve years of age. 
The first olives were planted at the old mis- 
sion of San Diego, from cuttings brought 
from Lower California by the Franciscan 
Fathers, and from that orchard, which is 
still thrifty, all of the olive-trees in California 
have sprung. It is said that the olive lives 
for centuries.” 

“ But the first orange orchard was planted 
at the San Gabriel mission, was it not?” 

“Yes, it was planted somewhere from 
1820 to 1825, and may be seen now. The 
worthy fathers could dispense with fruit 
longer than they could with wine. Very 
soon after the establishment of the mission, 
they set out a vineyard of three thousand 
vines, which was called the ‘Vina Madre’ 
(Mother Vineyard); and it is said that at 
a later date their vineyards numbered one 
hundred and fifty thousand vines. That 
is an almond grove.” 

“Ah! and do they find almond-raising 
profitable here ?” 

“Notas yet. Thealmond was introduced 
into the State in 1855, by seeds brought from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. The trees 
are pretty, but do not bear well.” 

“ The eucalyptus, as you call it, is a pe- 
culiar tree. Where did it come from?” 

“The Zucalypti globulus, which is the 
speci2s so common here, is the Blue Gum 
of Victoria and Tasmania. The tree nev- 
er branches much; but sometimes attains a 
height of four hundred feet. Its wood is 
pronounced superior to the American rock- 
elm for ship-buiiding, and a number of peo- 
‘ple have planted groves of the eucalyptus in 
‘this country, from which they expect to de- 
rive good profits in the future, by selling 
fuel. It is called the “ fever-tree ” in Spain, 
from its efficacy in intermittent fevers, and 
is also beneficial in cases of chronic catarrh 
and dyspepsia, is applied to wounds, and 
will cure the skins of dead animals. Its 
bluish green leaves, when steeped, form a 


decoction which often relieves a distressing 


cough. But there is one bad feature about 
it. Its roots form a perfect mass, some- 
times extending forty feet from the tree, and 
killing allother forms of vegetation if they 
are set too close to it.” 

We return to town by a better road than 
that in the Arroyo Seco, which takes us 
through a rolling sheep country. The 
rounded hills, on each side of the road, are 
as smooth as ground can well be devoid of 
all growth save the grass which the sheep 
have nibbled closely, and free from stones 
oi any description. 

“You ’ll see these hills completely cov- 
ered with vineyards some day,” asserts the 

“ Well, if we don’t see them ourselves, we 
hope they will be thus utilized,” we answer, 
“ for we believe Southern California ought 
to be the home of the wine and raisin 


pe. 

“ Yes, and people are commencing to cul- 
tivate the raisin grape hereabouts, toa con- 
siderable extent. It is, to my thinking, the 
most profitable occupation that they can en- 
gage in. Our raisins are of the best quality, 
and are attracting attention in the East. 
Their market is assured.” 

“Ts it true that California wines are 
shipped to Europe in large quantities, and 
returned to America marked with a foreign 
brand, and, as the choicest of European 
manufacture, drunk and esteemed by our 
ee on the other side of the Rock- 
ies ?’ 

“Verily, it is. But the time will come 
when our vintage will not require a foreign 
brand to insure its sale.” 

“If I’m any judge of wines, I can well 
believe you, for I do not wish to taste bet- 
ter claret, port, or sherry than are distilled 
here.” 

“If we do not have rain soon, the sheep 
will suffer, and many of them die, as they 
did last year,” remarks the o. r., as we drive 
on, “ The season is well advanced, yet there 
has been only one rain of importance, and 
the prospect for the coming year is not very 
encouraging. As the success of all kinds 
of business, in this country, is gauged by 
the state of the crops, it is devoutly to be 
hoped that the gods will yet be propitious, 
and favor us with a bountiful, if y, Sup- 
ply of moisture.” 

“ Look at that drove of black pigs scu 
ing across the road! I wonder why only 
black ones are seen in California. And the 
same kind were in Arizona. It is four 
— since I left New Hampshire, and I 

ave not seen a white (if they may be called 
white) pig in all that time.” 

“ They are said not to be as strong as the 
black ones, not able to endure the hot sun 
we have throughout the year. I know a 


‘man who tried the white ones for an experi- 
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ment, and he said the sun actually cooked 
their backs and killed them.” 

This statement I would advise people to 
swallow with the proverbial grain of salt. 

“There ’s the first pond I ’ve seen in 
years, ’ cries the Arizonian. “ How nice it 
seems, although it ’s a little thing.” 

“That’s an artificial sheet of water, fed 
by the rain that flows down the hillsides, 
and accumulates in this basin, and is 
dammed up. It is used as a reservoir of 
the water-works of Boyle Heighta.” 

We drive through this pleasantly situated 
suburb of Los before sunset, 
past the County Hospital, which was erected 
in 1878, at a cost of twenty thousand dol- 


lars, and commandsa fine view of the city 
opposite and the valley, with its majestic 
background of rugged mountains, and cross 
the river on a covered bridge, entering the 
main part of the city. Boyle Heights, like 
the sister suburb of East Los Angeles, has 
electric lights, and is connected with the par- 
ent city by a horse railroad. Sunburned, 
dusty and fatigued, we reach our homes, but 
are so well pleased with the day’s jaunt that 
we resolve to go on just such another as 
soon as opportunity offers. 

“ Which shall it be next time, Santa Mo- 
nica, the fashionable watering place of Los 
Angelefos, or the famous old Mission ?” 
nd all in January. 


OBERT CARLETON sat on the bank 

of Bound Brook, holding a rod over 
the water, and seemed to be fishing. But 
his thoughts were not about what he was 
doing or the trout he ought to have been 
catching. 

Instead, his thoughts were about the two 
girls he had just seen, farther down the 
stream. One of them was Letty Dorn, his 
old friend and playmate; the other was 
Alice Crawford, his city cousin. 

wish I knew.” 

Robert kept saying this over to himself as 
he sat there among the alders. 

What he wished he knew was simply 
this, which of these two girls he cared most 
for; which of the two would make him the 
best wife. d 

Robert Carleton was in a quandary. 
Other men have been in a similar one. He 
liked*them both. Did he love either? He 
could not tell. The words of the old song 
singing themselves through his 

rain :— 


‘© How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’ other dear charmer away.” 


But both charmers were here, and he 
must decide between them. 

There was Letty, now. He had known 
her for years, — one of the best girls he had 
ever met, Indeed, if Alice Crawford had 
nut come into his circle, he felt sure he 
should have chosen Letty for his wife. But 
since his handsome city cousin had seen fit 
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to renew her visits to Holbrook, bringing 


with her the breezes of the outside world, 
and affording him glimpses of a life he had 
known but little of, and which had a fascina- 
tion for him that he meant to gratify some 
day, he had wondered if, after all, Letty was 
just the woman to make him happy. 

“If I only knew,” he said, again, as he 
got up from his mossy seat, and prepared to 
gohome. “But the thing of it is, 1 don’t, 
and | don’t suppose anybody ’I] he!p me out 
of my dilemma.” 

That night as he sat on the veranda, talk- 
ing with his Cousin Alice, and listening to 
her sparkling conversation about men and 
books, he felt temped to put an end to sus- 
pense and indecision by asking her to mar- 
ry him. He felt surer of what her answer 
would be than he was of his own heart. 
But the words were not spoken that came to 
his lips, and he went to bed with the mo- 
mentous question of whick he should choose 
unanswered. 

Letty Dorn was shelling peas on the 
piazza next morning, when Julia Fletcher 
stopped for a little chat. 

“I suppose you *ve heard the news, of 
course ?’ 

“I don’t know what news you refer to,” 
answered Letty. 

“ Why, about Rebert Carleton being en- 
gaged to his cousin,” explained Julia. 
“ They xay he ’s going to the city to live 
next winter.” 

It may be Letty’s face changed color a 
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little. If it did, Julia did not see it, for Let- 
ty pretended to be hunting for unopened 
pods in the bottom of the basket of peas, 
and her sunbonnet shaded her bent head. 
When sha spoke~ her voice was steady 
enough. 

“ Miss Crawford told me, yesterday, that 
he talks of going to the city to live. Per- 
haps she thought I hadi heard the rest. An 


_way, she don’t say anything about it. It will 


be a good match, I think. She seems to 
like Robert very much, and I ’m sure he 
never would have thought of marrying her 


‘if he had n’t cared more for her than for any 


one else.” 

It cost Letty considerable to say that 
calmly, but she was a brave girl, and she 
looked squarely in Julia’s face as she spoke, 
and that young lady was completely disgust- 
ed with disappointment over her spoiled ro- 
mance. 

“ Everybody used to say he ’d marry you,” 
said Julia. 

“ Robert and I have been like brother 
and sister ever since we were little children,” 
answered Letty. 

When Miss Fletcher had gone, Letty’s 
calmness gave way, and some bitter tears 
fell into the basket with the peas she shelled. 
She had cared more for Robert than she 
liked to own. She had dreamed a sweet 
little dream, but it was over now. He had 
never cared for her as she had sometimes 
thought, for if he had, ,he would not have 
chosen his cousin. He was too manly, too 
honest, to love one and choose another. So 


, She put away her little romance with a sigh, 


as we lay away the things that belonged to 
the dead, and no one would have known 
from her face that that morning a hope, a 
sweet, tender hope, had died in her heart. 

“ Have you heard about Mis’ Carleton?” 
asked old Uncle Joshua Hubbard, one morn- 
ing, a week later, as he leaned over the 
garden fence where Letty was picking 
strawberries. 

“No, I have n't,” answered Letty. 
“ What is it?” 

“ Why, you see she ’s got a fever,” ans- 
wered Uncle Josh, “I s’pose she ’s desprit 
bad off. The doctor says its ketchin’, an’ 
there a’a’t a soul to take care of her except 
Rob. Svon ’s the help found out what 
ailed her, they all left in short metre.” 

“But Miss Crawford 1s there, is n’t she ?” 
asked Letty. 

“ Dunno,” answered Uncle Josh. “ Don’t 


. s’pose she ’d be of any more account than a 
, whittled stick, anyway. She a’n’t one o’ the 
. helpin’ kind. ’D ruther have her out o’ the 


way than botherin’ ’round, et I was goin’ to 
take care 0’ sick folks.” 

That afternoon Letty saw Robert Carle- 
ton ride by. She ran to the gate and 
stopped him. 


411 have been 


“T heard your mother was sick,” she 
said. “Tell me about it.” 

“She is sick, — dangerously so,” he ans- 
wered, with a troubled face. ‘ Doctor 
Graham is staying with her while I am gone, 
unting for help. But I can 
find none. Everybody is afraid of the 
fever. I cannot get assistance for love or 
money.” 

“ Your cousin is there ?” 

“ No, she went away the day after mother 
was taken sick,” answered Robert. “ As 
soon as she found out what the matter 
was.” 

“T’ll come and heip take care of her,” 
said Letty. “I’m not afraid of the fever.” 

“Tf you only would,” he said, gratefully. 
“ But — 1 don’t know as I ought to let you. 
You might take it.” 

“T ‘ll risk it,” said Letty. “Go right 
home. I ’ll be over in an hour.” 

“You ‘re a brave girl, Letty,” he said, 
looking admiringly into her face. “I know 
you are not coming for money, I—1I hope 
it’s for love.” 

Letty’s face colored She felt 
hurt to hear such words from the lips of 
Alice Crawford’s promised husbsnd, accom- 
panied with such a look as there was in his 
eyes. He had no right to talk in that way 
to her. 

“ Don’t wait here,” she said. “She may 
need you. I ’ll come soon.” And she ran 
into the house. 

That afternoon Letty took her place as 
nurse by Mrs. Carleton’s bedside. 

“Your mother ’s in good hands,” said 
Doctor Graham. “If care will bring her 
through, she is safe.” 

It was a long and wearisome week before 
the sick woman was pronounced out of 
danger. Before tha* week was over, Robert 
Carleton had made his choice. Circum- 
stances had helped him to decide. He saw 
in Letty a woman fit to rule in the woman’s 
kingdom of home. Any man was safe in 
trusting his future happiness in her keeping, 
so far as it could be trusted in the keeping 
of any human being. 

“ Letty,” he said to her one day, as they 
sat on the veranda, while his mother slept 
quietly in the next room, “I love you. I 
want to keep you in my life as I have kept 
you for the last few days. May I?” 

“ They told me you were engaged to your 
cousin. Is n’t that so?” 

Letty asked the question with a curious 
flutter at heart. It could n’t be that Robert 
would ask her to marry him if he had 
promised to marry another. 

“1 am engaged to no one,” he answered. 
“ But I hope to be engaged to you in about 
a minute. It won’t take as long as that for 
you to say yes, Letty.” 

I don’t know whether Letty said anything 
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or not, but I am sure of one thing, and that 
1s, that Robert felt sure of Letty. 

“I don’t know as I would have cared to 
come here as | did, if I had n’t supposed it 
was all settled between you and your 
cousin,” said Letty, that evening. She 
thought it over for a minute and — “ Yes, I 
would, too,” she said. “ Your mother need- 
ed me. It’s a poor friend that is n’t a 
friend in need. I would n’t have stayed 
away for fear of what folks would say.” 
“You re a brave girl.” And Robert 


kissed her. “Of course I ’m sorry that 
mother was sick, but it was a fortunate 
thing for me that brought you here. By the 
means of that fever that frightened every- 
body but you out of their wits, I have now 
the best and the prettiest little wife ”’ — 

“ Wait five or ten years before you give 
your opinion on that subject,” warned 


“T shall not change my mind about it,” 
said Robert. 

And he never has. 


BROWN, I'd like to know 
How it is you have managed so well 
To marry your daughters off, every one, 

If you would n’t mind to tell.” 


“That ’s simple enough,” said Farmer Brown. 
** It’s a plan that works first-rate. 

It’s the buokwheat-straw plan. I'll explain 
If you ’ve got the time to wait. 


“T 've raised a deal of buckwheat 
On my farm ’most every year, 

And I never knew what to do with the straw: 
I could n’t use it all, near. . 


“ And nothing I had would eat it: 
So I went to work and thought 

How I could fool them cattle, 
And at last I had ’em caught. 


“T took that straw, and stacked it up 
As nice as ever you see, 

Then built a fence around it 
As big as that small tree. 


“Then I let the cows examine. 
They snuffed around a spell, 

And thought, ‘There ’s something good inside 
Of that fence he’s built so well.’ 


“So they tore that fence down, neighbor, 
As quick as ever they could, 

And ate till I scared ’em all away, 
And built the fence up good. 


“ But of course I could n’t keep ’em off: 
The more I dogged ’em away, 
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They got more anxious all the time, 
And ate and ate away 


“ Till every straw was down their throats. 
And that ’s the way it goes: 

I’ve worked ’em that way ever since, 
Same as I did the beaux. 


“Tf a feller come féolin’ around my house, 
That I wanted my girl to take, 

1’d dog him off, and run him down, 
Like as if he was a rake. 


“1d forbid my girl to see him, 
When the very first thing I ’d know 
They ’d be engaged. Then when I see 
They ’d marry, whether or no, 


“T'd give right in, and always pretend 
To stand it all with grace; 

Let ’em think I did n’t like it, 
But put on a pleasant face. 


“ With a feller I did n’t like, 
I ’d play the other game, — 
Encourage him in every way I could; 
And with the girl do the same. 


*T 'd tell her to set her cap for him, 
And then she ’d think him a bore 

And treat him cool until he ’d skip 
And never bother me more. 


“So that ’s the way of it, neighbor: 

It ’s a first-rate plan, I say. 
You can try it yourself among your girls: 
I guess you ll make it pay.” 
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SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS. 


ap fashions and fabrics this spring 
ought to suit a for any mate- 
e 


rial made in almost anystyle is admirable, 
provided the dress is perfect in fit. Colors 
also have a range enough to suit every com- 
plexion that nature or art ever produced. 
But there is always one prevailing tint, and 
— now yellow holds that place of honor. 

very one is wearing yellow of some shade ; 
houses are draped with yellow hangings, and 
bonnets, hats, flowers, laces and dress ma- 
terials all have a bilious tendency. Fair 
and dark beauties alike affect the color, 


whereas until recently it was considered 
suitable only to brunettes of a decided type ; 
but in its brownish shades it is now thought 
to be as becoming to fair people as is pink, 
mauve or blue. There is an infinite variety 
of yellows already crowding the store win- 
dows, and adorning the modistes’ parlors, 
and stili there is more to follow. Even now 
they run froma yellow, Havana brown, and 
wall-flower in all its varieties, to bright 
pumpkin and sunflower, descending again 
to pale creamy apricot —loveliest of all. 
Verily, in these latter days the color maker 
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goes to the kitchen garden rather than to 
the conservatory for guidance and inspira- 


n. 

Beautifully fine, all-wool fabrics, in most 
delicate evening shades of lilac, almond, tur- 
quois-blue, crushed strawberry, pale willow 
green, sea-shell pink, and primrose, are 
shown, designed for the “ smartest ” of ball 
or reception toilettes. French cashmeres 
in pattern boxes are exquisitely hand paint- 
ed or embroidered, and require no other 
trimming. Unmade, these pattern dresses 
cost ninety dollars,and an imported dress 
of the same material made up over surah, 
costs one hundred and fifty dollars. But a 
very much less expensive aad equally artis- 
tic and beautiful toilette can be produced 
with the plain fabric in monochrome, simply 
adorned with ruffles and drapings of cream- 
white lace. Some toilettes made of this ma- 
terial have bodices of silk or brocade of a 
tint matching the cashmere skirts, but this 
is a mistake, ana they should be made as a 
French-woman makes her dresses, with the 
bodice also of the cashmere. Frenchwom- 
en are more likely to make their bodices of 
cashmere, even when the skirts are of silk, 
as they know the material can be made to 
fit like a glove, and they use it whenever 
and wherever it is in keeping with other 
portions of the dress. 

Shawl tabliers — that is, with one point 
either in front or at one side —are seen up- 
on new imported walking dresses. If. of 
heavy material, the tablier is plain and flat, 
but if draping softly, the same effect is pro- 
duced by cutting the tablier very long and 
plaiting the sides in folds, Round tunics, 
raised much higher at one side than the 
other, are also much liked. The collection 
of folds at the short side is usually orna- 
mented by a bow or straps of broad ribbon 
or velvet run through a buckle and falling 
in long loops and ends over the skirt, and 
vften these ribbons show six or eight har- 
monizing colors, each shade being faced 
with a bright color in contrast. 

With airy summer materials which, are 
difficult to adjust closely to the figure, hand- 
some belts of varied kinds will be stylishly 
worn. The bodice may then be left a bit 
looser and kept to the waist by the ceinture. 
These waistbands are arranged in many 
ways — fastening at the left side over float- 
ing ends of ribbon, or with two costly gold 
buttons fastened with silk cords, or attached 
in front by a handsome jeweled buckie, or 
clasp, the latter style giving scope for ele- 
gant and artistic belt ornaments ; diamantes, 

tilliants and “old paste,” being in much re- 
quest. With these girdles, the chatelaines 
—so pretty and dressy an addition to a 
’s dress — will be revived. 


collar of black velvet or satin, cut in van- 
dykes, and richly embroidered on the deep 
points with tiny clusters of dark red roses 
and buds, and black poppies with golden 
hearts. The edges are finished with slight 
ly gathered ruffles of black guipure lace, 
with a plaited frill about the neck, of the 
same lace. These collars are worn without 
a vestige of white around thethroat. Other 
collars in the same style, for evening wear, 
are made of white satin or silk, embroidered 
in white marguerites outlined with tiny 
pearl beads, and finished around the points 
with frills of peari-beaded Venetian lace. 
Itis now many monthssince areport was 
raised that paniers were “a thing of the 
past,” and would quickly be out of style. 
Many fashion writers, learning of their con- 
tinued popularity in Paris, denied this state- 
ment, and it only needs a very cursory 
glance around the parlors of our modistes 
to perceive how very fallacious was their 
information, and how little probability there 
exists of a fashion found so generally be- 
coming suddenly ceasing to exist. The 
continuance of this mode, however, does 
not prevent equal favor being shown to the 
long redingotes falling plainly over the 
skirts, or the close-fitting basques and pan- 
els and flowing draperies, 
New coaching parasols are displa 
showing gay hand-paintings, and embroider- 
ies of sporting and pastoral scenes, hum- 
ming-birds, flights of swallows, besides 
coats-of-arms, and emblematic devices 
wrought in silk, and studded with half-prec- 
ious gems set in a network of silver-and- 
gold threads and raised tufts of silk chenille. 
Sometimes it is the monogram only, em- 
broidered in mock jewels upon one division 
of the parasol, and the designon the moth- 
er-of-pearl haadle is frequently inlaid to cor- 
respond. 
Among other pretty dainties which fash- 
ionable young ladies are preparing for sum- 
mer wear — works of their own hands —are 
garden-party hats of ficelle lace, lining the 
inside of crown and brim with pale blue or 
rose-colored surah, or Canton crape. Anoth- 
er fancy is to run black velvet ribbon 
through the meshes, finishing with a knot 
of velvet on the top of the crown. 
An heirloom of a dress, wrinkled with 
age and the weight of the clothes-press, 
lately brought to light to utilize as a cos- 
tume for a fancy-dress party, by a youthful 
butterfly of fashion, was found to be of a 
shade exactly corresponding with the mod- 
ern one known as terra cotta. But the 
owner of the dress —the grandmother of 
the girl— smiled knowingly and shook her 
head when the shade was named, saying 
that the color of her dress, when she wore 


costly novelty in lingerie is a graceful 
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it, was just pickinini, and nothing else. 
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HERE is noend to the matrimonial ex- 
travagances that are continually being 
perpetrated. What strangely assorted 
couples you meet every day in the street — 
in private life everywhere! There would 
almost appear to be no kind of incongruity 
of which examples could not be found, no 
kind of disparity, physica!, intellectual, or 
moral, which, if an obstacle to union at all, 
has not been overcome. 
Extremes of many kinds are so common, 
that we need not particularize them here. 
Unless on the theory of the saying that “ ex- 
tremes meet,” it is by no means easy to 
account for some of them. Here is a some- 
what curious, though far from unpleasing, 
illustration, which was communicated to us 
some time ago, by a lady who had just re- 
turned from a voyage to India, with her hus- 
band, in the vessel of which he was skipper. 
The cook, a negro, was a general favorite 
with all on board; and in the course of the 
return voyage, not only our lady friend, but 
“all the assengers. and the crew as well, be- 
came deeply interested in Sambo’s matri- 
monial affairs, for nothing afforded the hon- 
est fellow greater delight than to talk of the 
pretty little English wife who, he said, was 
waiting to welcome him on his return to 
England. Some, especially the ladies, were 
disposed to be skeptical, suspecting that 
Sambo was either romancing, or indulging 
in one of those elaborate equivoques, in 
which the negro mind delights. The prece- 
dent of Desdemona and Othello notwith- 
standing, the idea of a nice-looking English 
girl actually falling in love with and marry- 
ng Sambo was notto be accepted without 
considerable reserve. In the restricted 
community on board a vessel, small matters 
are often invested with an altogether excep- 
tional importance, and so the question of 
Sambo’s wife was magnified into one of the 
great problems of the day. It was atlength 
resolved, in order to gratify the general cu- 
riosity, and put the story to the test, to have 
a party of some sort on board ship as soon 
as London was reached, and invite Sambo 
to bring his wife, who, he declared, resided 
there. The party was arranged accordingly. 
The long-talked-of guest of the evening du- 
ly appeared. “And, would you believe it?” 
the captain’s wife afterward remarked, with 
t animation, “she was actually pret- 
ty!” Sambo was the hero of the hour ; 


MATRIMONIAL ECCENTRICITIES. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


band, or a more happy, contented, and de- 
voted little wife, had never been seen. 
The very act of marrying at all is in some 
instances a most eccentric proceeding. 
What, for example, could be more absurd 
than the recent marriage, in a small agri- 
cultural village in England, of a couple 
whose united ages came to a hundred and 
fitty-eight, the bridegroom being seventy- 
seven, and the bride eighty-one? Nor was 
this the only peculiar feature of this extraor- 
dinary union. The bridegroom’s Christian 
name was Thomas, and the bride’s Mary; 
and this was the third Mary’ that Thomas 
had selected as his partner, while it was al- 
so the third Thomas to whom Mary had 
been united by the conjugal bond. To 
crown all, both were in receipt. of parochial 
relief to the extent of two shillings and a 
loaf each per week. 
A hardly less extraordinary wedding is re- 
rted from Charlotte, North Carolina, be- 
ing that of a blind girl to a man who was 
deaf and dumb. It was not to be expected 
that such an event would escape the obser- 
vation of facetious Western journalism ; nor 
did it. A local paper took occasion to point 
out, that by this marriage each of the par- 
ties would acquire an opportunity to practice 
little pantomimic scenes, from which ordina- 
yy married folks were entirely debarred, 
hen they quarreled, for instance, — the 
wife being unable to see, while the husband 
could not hear or speak, — she could hurl at 
him broadside after broadside of stee!-point- 
ed invective; and the poor man could but 
stand there, study the motion of her lips, 
and fondiy imagine she was telling him how 
sorry she was that anythiag should come be- 
tween them. He, on the other hand, could 
sit down, shake his fists, and make hideous 
grimaces, she all the while thinking he was 
sitting with his face buried in his hands, 
and hot remorseful tears streaming from 
his eyes. 

One of the most remarkable matrimonial 
complications on record occurred a few 
months ago, in Long Island, New York. A 
married woman, who felt her end approach 
ing, and who was solicitous as to the fate of 
her six children, implored her husband to 
marry her a sister, she being the on 
ly person fitted, in her eyes, to take charge 


of her family. The husband promised to 
act in accordance with her wishes immedi 


, and everybody declared that a prouder hus- 


ately after the funeral, and the sister also 
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andertook to fulfill her behests. The sick 
woman, however, was not satisfied. She 
feared they might not prove so good as their 
word, and entreated them to give her the 
consolgtion of knowing that her children 
would certainly be cherished after her de- 
parture. Worn out with her importunity, 
and there being evidently no hope of the 
poor woman's recovery, they finally consert- 
ed to be married at once. The ceremony 
accordingly took place; and so much com- 
fort and satisfaction did the invalid derive 
from contemplatiag the future of her little 
ones, that she speedily recovered from her 
illness, and gave cheering proof of her con- 
valescence by turning her sister, bag and 
baggage, out of the house! 

Some very eccentric matrimonial arrange- 
ments are occasionally brought to light in 
our courts of law. A singular illustration 
occurred in London, the other day, of the 
extraordinary views that often prevail among 
people of a certain class, as to the way in 
which private agreements affect marriage. 
The parties in the case in question were a 
porter and a cook, who had married on the 
express understanding, embodied in a form- 
al agreement, that unless and until the latter 
should “arrive at the following accomplish- 
ments — namely, piano, singing, reading, 
writing, speaking, and deportment’’—- the 
“ said marrying” was to be no more thought 
of, and considered null andvoid. The pair 
were os ag married ; and as the lady did 
not master the required’ accomplishments, 
continued to live apart for fourteen years, 
the husband fully believing that “the fe- 
male of us,” as the woman was denominated 
in the agreement, was not his wife. When, 
however, the case came up for decision, the 
judge was of a different opinion. 

Marriages which are not in themselves in 
any way peculiar are sometimes rendered 
very much so by the eccentric manner in 
which they are gone about. We recollect a 
wedding at which the happy pair had no 
sooner been united than, to the amazement 
of every one, except the officiating clergy- 
man, who had been let into the secret a few 
minutes before, the eldest b-other of the 
bride advanced with one of the blushing 
bridesmaids, and requested that the ceremo- 
ny should be repeated for their behoof. It 
appearing that all the necessary legal and 
other preliminaries had been duly arranged, 
the demand was complied with, and the 
company had to celebrate two weddings in- 
stead of one. 

This recalls the case of an enterprising 
Scotch widow, who, failing the appearance 
at the eventful moment of her intended sec- 
ond husband, utilized the occasion, the 
clergyman, and the company in a way which 
must cail forth the admiration of the most 
skilled diplomatist. She was a bouncing 


young widow of twenty-five, and had agreed 
to marry “ No. 2,” as she playfully termed 
him, in a year and a day from the demise of 
“No. 1.” The happy day fellon a Wednes- 
day, anc the ceremony was to take place at 
the bride’s house. A magnificent wedding- 
feast was provided, and about sixty guests 
invited. The hour fixed for the marriage 
was six P. M. In the forenoon, the bride- 
groom arrayed himself in his best, and 
went off to invite a few friends in the coun- 
try who had been overlooked. Whether he 
happened to take with him a copy of the 
Pickwick Papers, and came across Mr. 
Weller’s famous advice to his son Sam, on 
the subject of “ vidders,” will probably never 
be known; but by this or some other means, 
he appears to have been reduced to a pecul- 
iarly vacillating state of mind with regard to 
the important step he was about to take; 
for by the afternoon post his bride-elect re- 
ceived from him an intimation to the effect 
that he had conscientious scruples as to 
marrying a woman so recently widowed. 
He would make it a matter of consi:leration, 
and abide by the result of his subsequent 
feelings. She was not to take this as a posi- 
tive declinature; but if he had not arrived 
by six o’clock, she might consider the mar- 
riage off. The widow did not either faint 
or go into hysterics, but decked herself in 
her bridal robes, and smilingly received the 
a who had been bidden to the feast. 

hen all the company had arrived, the lady 
read to them the communication she had 
received from the recreant bridegroom. 
Loud and long were the denunciations it 
elicited, and the heroic bearing of the widow 
under such trying circumstances was 
marked and commended by all. “ This 
need not prevent the feast,” she said; and 
the banqueting began. The feasting over, 
the room was cleared for dancing, and every- 
thing went as merrily as if the wedding had 
passed off under the most favored auspices. 
‘The result of it all was that an elderly bach- 
elor, who had opened the ball with the irre- 
pressible widow, became so enamored of 
her, that, before the evening was far ad- 
vanced, he had proposed, and, what was 
more, had been accepted. The minister 
was recalled; and at eleven P. M. the wed- 
ding, though not the one for which the 
guests had been assembled, was solemnized. 
The ceremony had scarcely been performed, 
when the door-bell was violentiy rung, and 
in stalked the superseded bridegroom. 
“ Careful consideration” had at length over- 
come his “ conscientious scruples,” and he 
had come ack to claim his bride — only, 
however, to De introduced to her as the wife 
of another. Served him right. 

Marriage by electricity is one of the 


latest novelties which have been introduced 
on the other side of the Rockies. The first 
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wedding of this kind took place last year at 
the cantonment in the Red Lands, Dakota, 
the clergyman officiating from a place called 
Bismarck, many miles away, by telegraph. 
The bride and eidegrabén responded to the 
electric marriage ceremony at one end of 
the wire, in the presence of witnesses ; while 
the correspondent of the Pioneer Press and 
several other witnesses saw the clergyman 
perform his duty at the other. The ques- 
tious and answers were written, telegraphed, 
and responded to, and the blessing was pro- 
nounced jn the usual form, and “wired” 
with perfect accuracy. All present at both 
ends of the wire, it was reported, were much 
affected toward the close of the ceremony ; 
and the whole affair excited general inter- 
est. 
Shortly after this, the telegraph was again 
brought into requisition for purposes matri- 
. monial; but on this occasion its use was a 
merely accidental contingency, in the execu- 
tion of a still more eccentric matrimonia! 
freak. The notion in this instance was to 
be married on the summit of a high moun- 
tain, known as Pike’s Peak. At sunrise, on 
the eventful morning, the bridal party set 
out, mounted upon saddle-horses, on their 
romantic errand. Before they had proceed- 
ed far, a somewhat untoward accident befell 
the reverend doctor who had been en- 
gaged to perform the ceremony. He had 
been mounted upon a particularly lively ani- 
mal, which, after waltzing along the road for 
some distance on two legs, wound up bis 
performance by pitching the unfortunate 
clergyman over a fence, and into a stream. 
He was soon fished out; but, though not se- 
riously injured, the mishap altogether de- 
ranged the plans of the wedding party, for 
the reverend gentleman, not unnaturally, de- 
clined to risk his health by continuing the 
trip in his dripping condition, in spite of all 
persuasions, and the offer of a safe and 
uiet animal. After some consultation, a 
riliant idea suggested itself to the bride 
groom, which was, that the clergyman 
should proceed to the nearest city, — Colo- 
rado Springs, — and from the United Siates 
Telegraph Office, which was cunnected with 
the signal-station on the: Peak, perform the 
ctremony by telegraph. The doctor u!ti- 
mately consented to this arrangement, and 
thus another element of romance was added 
to the undertaking. The summit of the 
Peak was reached about noon. The ser- 
geant in charge of the station was greatly 
aelighted with the notion of a wedding in 
his elevated retreat, and entered into the 
spirit of the thing with enthusiastic good- 
will. The instrument-room of the signal- 


station was decorated with flowers and flags, 
and the sergeant sent a call down to the 


Springs office, some thousands of feet be- 
low. The officer in attendance replied, in- 
forming the sergeant that the Reverend Dr. 
Smith bad arrived, and was ready to proceed 
with the ceremony. The young people 
joined hands and stood before the sergeant, 
the father and mother of the bride standing 
on each side; and the sergeant at the instru- 
ment read off the questions of the clergy- 
man as they were delivered by the subtle 
wires, There was a rapid clicking for a 
few moments, and then the sergeant in a 
solemn voice repeated the message : — 

“ Charles A, Dutton, do you take Nellie J. 
Thorcmorton to be your lawful and wedded 
wife?” 

“I do,” responded the bridegroom with 
evident emotion. 

The sergeant tapped the instrument, and 
in another moment the message came : — 

“Nellie J. Thorcmorton, do you take 
Charles A. Dutton to be your lawful and 
wedded husband ?” 

“TI do,” said the bride, in a Jow voice. 

The sergeant heard it, however, and trans- 
mitted the reply. There was a moment’s 
pause; and then up the mountain came 
that message making two hearts one: — 

“Then I pronounce you man and wife.” 

The news of this romantic wedding was 
circulated far and wide, and graphic ac- 
counts of it duly appeared in nearly eve 
newspaper in the United States, under suc 
headings as * Wedded on Pike’s Peak,” or 
“Two hearts made one by telegraph ten 
thousand feet above other people’s heads.” 
This of course set many young people who 
were avout to be married a-thinking wheth- 
er they could not contrive something equally 
romantic or out of the way; and before 
many days were over, a very fair attempt 
was made to rival the Pike’s-Peakaffair. A 
Kentucky couple hit upon the expedient, 
not of ascending a mountain to be married, 
but of descending into the bowels of the 
earth for that purpose. The company, 
which included a Louisville clergyman, drove 
over the hills to the Mammoth Cave, and 
boldly entered the great bluck yawning cav- 
ern. An extremely narrow part of the tun- 
nel, known as “Fat Man’s Misery,” was 
successfully passed, the bride, as well as the 
rest of the party, being obliged to crawl 
along on hands and knees. “ Green River,” 
with its blind fish, was safely ferried over; 
and, after a long and adventurous under- 
ground tramp, the spot selected for the wed- 
ding was reached. 

“ There,” says a glowing account, “ under 
nature’s glittering gems, with darkness fill 
ing the depth beyond, and torches weirdly 
lighting the immediate space, the clergyman 
did his duty.” 
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DEKIN SPA VIN FINES THE FREEMASUNS. 


BY MIS’ DEKIN SPAVIN. 


VERYBUDY knows that freemasunry 
an’ odd fellership went into the ark to- 
gether, but does anybudy kno’ who got out 
the patent for em in the first place? That 
is the questyun. It cood n’t ’a’ been King 
Solomon, for that poor unfortunit man with 
sech a multitude of domestick cares had n’t 
no time to be a hangin’ around the patent 
offiss. Then waz it Adam, or Eve, or the 
other one? Echo ansirs, “the other one,” 
an’ I calkulate echo is rite, for Adam an’ 
Eve have enuff to ansir for without that too. 
But then ware waz all the grate American 
people that they did n’t rise up as one 
mighty giant an’ annihilate that unlucky in- 
dividual, insted ov allowin’ him to get out 
a ogre to devestate an’ smash every domes- 
tick harthstun in the hull wurld? Why did 
n’t somebudy have him arrested an’ im- 
prison’d for life? or turned into a mishunary 
an’ sent to Zululand? or promoted to lead 
a forlorn hope against our own Indians an’ 
et Custerpated? Oh, why did n't some- 
Budy do somethin’ in the nick ov time! 
For freemasunry, like every other inven- 
shun of the enemy, a’n’t done nothin’ but 
work misery an’ anguish ov sole for Saphro- 
na Marier Spavin. Why there wa’ n’t a 
happier woman no warez than Dekin Spa- 
vin’s wife before them secret societies 
broke loose in Bugbee County, an’ now — 
alas! 

You see odd fellership struck in first, an’ 
all the men in the community took it, like 
the meesels, — but that wa’ n’t only the en- 
terin’ wedge after all! The next thing all we 
devoted wives "new, freemasunry waz a Cir- 
kulatin’ freer ’n bank notes, an’ that just 
drove the wedge home an’ broke Saphrona 
Spavin’s hart all to peeces, like a dropt 
lamp-chimney. An’ altho’ putty, industrus- 
ly applied, will mend one it won’t mend the 
other, an’ I don’t do nothin’ but si’ an’ si‘ an’ 
drop the cornerz ov my mouth cown all the 
time, — when the dekin is to home. 

An’ what makes it all the worse to bear is, 
it iz all our own fault, — for freemasunry wa’ 
n’t indigenus to the soil or grampus, but iza 

lant ov forced growth bro’: here an’ grafted 
in by them city folks we lured down here to 
eat our salt pork for eight dollars a week. 
The dekin did n’t take none ov them sum- 
mer boarders — we did n’t happen to have 
no salt pork left over that we waz anxus to 
get rid ov ata good payin’ price— but we 
ust to see a good deal ov ’em ridin’ an’ sale- 
in’ around, an’ the dekin fell head over heels 


in love with ’em all. He sed they waz sech 
jolly good fellows, —an’ may be they waz, 

ut I did n’t take no noshun to the wimmen 
folks, for you cood n’t say hardly nothin’ to 
‘em that they wood n’t get mad. They waz 
the techiest creeturs, next t6 a man, you 
ever did see! An’ it wa’ u’t no manner ov 
use to try todo ’em a kindness, or to ask 
’em for any informashun ! 

Why, I remember onst when we had the 
s’ciety tu our house, some ov ’em come over 
in t! e afternoon to help sew on the rag car- 
pet for the parsunage — they boarded with 
Mis’ Dekin Small, an’ az she come they 
come with her. Well we sowd a amazin’ 
pile ov balls that afternoon, an’ I waz so 
pleased that I took considerable painz with 
my supper. I tho’t that waz all the pay they 
waz goin’ to get, you know, besides, I allers 
do try to sho’ Mis’ Dekin Small that I can 
beat her at sech affarez, any day. My table 
lookt nice that day —I had n’t spent a week 
over it for nothin’ — an’ everything went off 
swimmingly, till I happenet to notiss that 
two ov them boarders (sort ov middle-aged 
wimmen with girlz’ dresses on) did n’t eat 
no sass. I ’new what the reeson waz in a 
minit, an’ az I cood see they waz awful 
hungry, I tho’t I wood n’t disappoint ’em 
about the sass, so I sez, obligin’, — 

“I hope Miss Girlie an’ Miss Prue will 
excuse me till I get ’em some apple sass, — 
there can’t nobudy eat cherries with the 
pits in, with false teeth, — I can’t, myself.” 

Then I went off down celiar to get the 
apple sass an’— wood you believe it? when 
I got back, them two unmannerly wimmen 
had gone off home a foot without leavin’ no 
regrets nor nothin’ else for me; an’ the rest 
ov the company waz a lookin’ mto each 
others’ ize on the sly an’ grinnin’ like idyots. 
The dekin an’ the two widderers them two 
gir!z was a talkin’ to, waz the only onez at 
that table that did n’t look az if they ’d lost 
all the wit they ever had. 

I met them two girlz at the donashun 
party the very next week, an’ altho’ I wa’ n’t 
more ’n three feet away from ’em, they just 
lookt rite strait threw me an’ never saw me 
at all, I wa’ n’t surprised at that, tho’, for I 
shood n’t ’a’ seen them if I'd left my glass- 
es home as they had theirs. The dekin sed 
he guesst they did n’t want to see me for I 
had rooind their prospecks with them two 
widderers. I told the dekin that was n’t so, 
——I had n’t rooind their prospecks. It waz 
them false teeth that did it; no man— 
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leastwaze a widderer— wants to marry a 
woman with false teeth. Jest think, what 
man wants to live on panada while his wife’s 
teeth are gone to the dentist’s to be repaired ! 
A widderer kno’s better ’n that ! 

Then again, another time, quite awhile 
after this, me an’ the dekin went to a pic- 
nick where we met some more ov these 
summer boaders. The dekin told me, be- 
fore we started, that he hoped I wood mind 
my own biziness an’ not get into any more 
trubble with strangers. I did n’t thank him 
for that peece ov advice — I allers do mind 
my own biziness— so) did n’t talk any to 
him all the way over, but I made up my 
mind I wood n’t say a word to one ov ’em if 
I cood help it. I’m allers willin’ to make 
any sacrifice for the sake of peece in the 
family! Well, when we arrivon the ground, 
we found the hull ov Bugbee Co. there 
ahead ov us an’ all enjoyin’ ’emselves, an’ | 
waz glad enuff to get out an’ mix in with the 
rest, for 1 waz almost tired to deth with the 
exershun ov keepin’ silence so long. Every 
thin’ went off grand —an’ I kep’ my resolu- 
shun, an’ every time I see one ov them 
boarders comin’ I turned my back an’ walkt 
off —till dinuer time. The young folks had 
fixt up a long table ov boards on benches, 
an’ me an’ the dekin set down to the first 
table. We allers do manage to go to the 
first table, — you kno’ the dishes are sure to 
be in prime order an’ the eatables first hand 
then; that’s more ’n you can say for the 
rest of the tables. 

Jest opposite me an’ the dekin sat Mr. 
_ Horace, the minister’s son, an’ one ov them 
boarders, —a “ poor, lone widder ” with no 
end ov frizzes an’ dimunds. She did n’t see 
me — indeed, she did n’t see nobudy but Mr. 
Horace — but I waz real glad to see her. 
You see only the evenin’ before, I ’d been 
readin’ in some paper about the utility an’ 
beauty of Shaw’s adjustable Marie Antonett 
‘waze, an’ the more I lookt at the widder’s 
frizzes the more certane I waz that that waz 
one ov ’em,; an’ I cood n’thelp thinkin’ that 
if the dekin shood kappen to drop off sud- 
dent like her husband did sometime, I wood 
n’t mind buyin’ one ov ’em myself if it wood 
make me look so purty az it did her. So 
after I watched her till I got her eye, I 
aeanett over the table and whispered, kind ov 


“Say, did you get it to Shaw’s ?” 

Then I looked sharp at her putty brown 
waves, but she pretended not to understand, 
for instead ov ansirin’ my civil questyun she 
turned an’ lookt up into Mr. Horace’s eyes 
—an’ I never saw ’em look so big before — 
sed, — 

..“ What does that 
Miller ?” 
_. Then I waz mad, an’ I riz rite up an’ 


sed, — 


woman mean, Mr. 


“Don’t you call me ‘that woman,’ Mis’ 
Stiles. I a’n’t ‘that woman’ more ’n you 
be; an’ if I waz a widder woman with one 
glass eye I hope I ’d have too good sense to 
use pearl powder an’ false hair to captivate 
ministers’ boys ” — 

I did n’t have the pleshure ov finishin’ my 
little say, for just then the dekin give m 
dress sech a jerk in the back that it tore it 
all out the gathers an’ we had to go home 
rite away an’ mend it. An’ I did n’t talk 
none goin’ home for the reason that the 
dekin did n’t give me no chance. Talk 
about a woman’s tung! Why it a’n’t a cir- 
cumstance to a man’s when you get him 
started! However, I did n’t care none, an’ 
don’t yet, for the widder folded up her cap 
(what she ’d been settin’ for the duminee’s 
boy) an’ went home next day — alone. 

After that I did n’t try to make friends 
with any ov ’em any more, — but my feelin’s 
did n’t make no difference with the dekin; 
he wuz just az thick with’em all az if nothin’ 
had n’t happened, till he jined the free- 
masuns. 

Now there waz one ov "em—a young 
swell of a artist who lived in a little cottage 
on the edge ov Silver Lake — that the dekin 
waz particularly thick with. An’ I must 
confess I kind, ov liked him myself, some. 
He ust to come over to our house a good 
deal to drink buttermilk an’ draw; an’ one 
day he sed he waza goin’ to put our pick- 
tures — mine an’ the dekin’s — in his paper, 
an’ then he ’d send us a paper. But he 
never did,—all through free masunry an’ 
another little circumstance! We want 
never introudced to him, but we ‘new he waz 
a person ov great importance, for his wife 
waz continually talking about “ Mr. Byron,” 
(we ’d read ali about him before we ever set 
ize on him), an’ be waz allers talkin’ about 
his “paper.” Fora while I felt quite hon- 
ored with sech a famuss gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance an’ delited with the ideer ov ap- 
perrin’ in a illustrated paper,—like Queen 
Victoree! I tho’t that wood be almost az 
good az gettin’ the post-office! An’ wood 
be a lesson to that little upstart, Priscilla 
Way, too. 

So all that summer mean’ the dekin laid 
Ourselves out spechally to please Mr. Byron 
an’ his wife. I made ’em no ,nd ov pot 
cheese (cottage cheeze they called it) with 
rich cream, an’ fancy rolls of butter trim’d 
around with water cress; an’ the dekin took 
’em every warez they wanted to go, an _lafft 
at all the jokes an’ tricks they played off on 
all the respectable farmers in the hull county. 
I sed it waz a shame the way they cut up, 
but the dekin seemed to enjoy it az much az 
they did, an’ sometimes I tho’t he helped 
em. 

So, threw fear ov not gettin’ my pick- 
ture in the paper —or rather threw fear ov 
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offendin’ Mr. Byron an’ perhaps criminatin’ 
the dekin — I cood n’t remonstrate a word. 
An’ what that young chap cood n’t think ov 

wa’ n’t worth thinkin’ ov I can tell you! 

Why he cood think out enuff in one day to 

bother ten old farmers a hull week, an’ then 

jest az like az not they ’d have to go to law 

to settle it. But after a while he an’ hiz 

colleeges got tired ov it, an’ then he ’d bring 

hiz paper an’ pencils an’ sit in our frunt 

purch an’ draw, agane, by the hour. 

About this time I notissed the dekin act- 
in’ very funny. He did n’t seem to want to 
talk none (a sine ov a impendin’ revolushun 
in the family) an’ I notissed he waza readin’ 
a littie black book most contineral. Some 
way the very looks ov that book made my 
flesh crawl, an’ at last I cood n’t stand it no 
longer, an’ I sez, — 

“ Peletire Anthony, what are you readin’, 
all the time? I tho’t you learn’d the cattie- 
kism ages ago.” 

Then the dekin hemd an’ hawd an’ sed it 
wa’ n’t no cattiekism, — it waz a freemasun’s 
monitur. 

I shuddered to myself az he sed it, for I 
had just lived through the ordeal ov havin’ 
Peletire made into a odd feller, an’ now I 
* cood see plane enuff he waz set on bein’ a 
freemasun. An’ when a man iz set on any- 
thin’, it a’n’t no manner ov use to oppose 
’em,— an’ it made me feel sick to think ov 
it. 

There a’n’t no woman can sit camly by an’ 
see her husband jine a ledge. 

As I did n’t say nothin’, the dekin went 
on to explane anniematedly :— 

“ Byron an’ them other artists have start- 
ed a lodge over Mason’s old store, an’ I gess 
they have grand times. Byron sez he ’ll 
propose my name with a half dozen ov my 
frends, if I ’ll pay for the treat.” 

“Treat!” sez 1. “What's that?” 

“Grashus, woman! Don’t you kno’ 
nothin’?” sez the dekin. “It ’s the sand- 
witches an’ tea they consume in honor ov 
the new members.” 

Then I did n’t say no more, —I ’new it 
wa’ nt no use, for he ’d jine on the sly if he 
wanted to, like he did the odd fellers. Be- 
sides, havin’ considerable grit ov my own, I 
wa’ n’t agoin’ to upset my hull summer’s 
work by sayin’ the dekin shood n’t jine the 
freemasuns when Mr. Byron wanted him to. 
; waz determined to sacrifice everythin’ for 

ame. 

It wa’ n’t many days after that that the de- 
kin come in an’ sez, uneasy like, — 

“ Saphrona, the lodge meets toniglst, an’ I 
"ve half promised Byron, if you have n’t any 
I be there.” 

did n’t say nothin’, altho’ my heart went 
down like lead, —I just braced my mind 
n that pickture an’ tho’t ov Priscilla Way. 


** An’—an’—an’ I told him he might 
order the treat an’ I ’d pay for it.” 

“You did!” sezI. “ Well you air smart! 
I cood nave made them sandwitches a good 
deal clieaper thau you can buy ’em, an’” — 
“Oh, well, well! Saphrona, don’t get 
egysited.” 

An’ the dekia straitened up an’ sighed az 
if a load waz gone off his mind; I expect he 
tho’t he cood make that little matter ail rite 
if that waz all the objeckshun I had. 
“Perhaps Byron won’t get sandwitches, 
he did n’t say az he wood. I told him he 
muss n’t be eggstravagant, an’ if I see him 
in time I ‘ll tell him he ’d better order crack- 
ers.” 
It waz about seven o’clock when the dekin 
got drest an’ started,—an’ I cried all the 
time he waz a shavin’ an’ fixin’ up so nice. 
But | did n’t ask him once not to go, for I 
tho’t no one attained fame an’ a pickture ia 
a paper without considerable many pains, 
an’ p’raps Mr. Byron intended to draw the 
dekin in hiz regaleyer an’ me alongside 
ov him! 

After the dekin had gone, I set down an’ 
ett my supper — I cood n’t eet none while 
he waz around—then, az tnere wa’ n’t 
nothin’ else to do, I lockt up the house, after 
I tide old Tige in the end ov the porch, an’ 
went to bed. Some way I cood n’t cam my 
tho’t to go to sleep for some time, but after 
awhile I must have dropped off; an’ I had 
the horribelest dreem there all alone that 
any one ever had. I drempt that I went an’ 
jined the freemasuns, myself, — that 1 rode 
the awful goat all around old Mason’s store, 
— had all my jints bent the wrong way, — 
climbed the greezed, knotty pole, hand over 
hand, only to come slipping down agane az 
soon az I reecht the top,—waz thrown up 
in a sheet to the ceelin’ an’ allowed to come 
down ker-chur.k on the hard floor, —saw ’em 
bild a big fire in the open-fire place, big enuff 
to roast a ox in, an’ felt ’em blindfold my 
ize an’ pick me up bodily an’ heard ’em say, 
az they swung me backwards an’ for- 
wards.— 

“ One, two, three, — here she goes.” 

Just then I woke up with a unearthly yell 
an’ a bound that took me half way across 
the room, 

For a minit I cood n’t tell where I waz 
aor who I waz nor what had happened. 
Then az I sat there a tryin’ to colleckt my- 
self, | began to understand that my dreem 
wa’ n’t all a dreem after all, for the air waz 
full ov howls, an’ singin’ an’ laffter, just like 
the bedlam I ’d come out ov. Ov course I 
waz more tritened then, than ever, but I had 
presence ov mind enuff leit to act like any 
other woman an’ put both hanz over my ears 
an’ creep — under the bed an’ wait. 
How long | stayed there I never knew, but 


hen the dekin continerd, — 


the din kept on gettin’ louder ’n’ louder, an’ 
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all ov a sudden it occurred to me that I waz 
a goose to be scart to deth so easy when 
Peletire’s gun waz a hangin’ just over the 
door. As soon az I remembird that, I 
I scrambled up an’ standin’ on a chare took 
the old flint-lock down very carefully, —I 
*new it wa’ n’t loaded, or I wood n’t never 
dared to touch it! What good was it then? 
Why it waz just as good to scare with az if 
it waz loaded, so long az “squirrels don’t 
kno’ it.” 

Then I put on a pair ov Peletire’s old 
boots an’ went a clatterin’ down the 
starez er bangin’ the gun down at every step. 
But I must say, altho’ I had my faith all 
pinhed to that gun, I ’d a given considerable 
if Peletire had been in my place, for it sound- 
ed as if Napolean an’ all hiz conkerin’ army 
waz invadin’ our frunt stoop. Just az | 
reecht the frunt window there cum a lull in 
the racket, an’ I lifted up one corner ov the 
curtain an glanst cawshusly out. It waza 
bright moonlight night an’ it did n’t take me 
a secont to diszern the figger ov a man lay- 
in’ on the porch with his hed on the mat an’ 
his feet on the railin’. Then I lookt every- 
where for the “army.” but cood n’t dissern 
one no warez. Just then the man on the 
porch commenst to sing again, —an’ sech 
singin’! What he sung I cood n’t tell, but 
now an’ then his feet wood slip off the rail- 
in’ an’ come down on poor Tige an’ he ’d 
set up a howl that wood drown the singin’. 
Then he ’d put a horn he held in hiz hand 
up to hiz mouth an’ blow an’ blow till the 
hills rang, an’ old Tige nearly hada fit. An’ 
then he ’d laff, then — but words will not de- 
scribe it all nor my feelin’s eether. I cood 
see,—anybudy cood see, the man was 
drunk! An’ what waz more ov i’, it wood 
n’t never do for Peletire to come home an’ 
find him there! But how waz I goin’ to get 
rid ov him waz the question! I did n’t 
quite like to try scarin’ him to deth,— per- 
haps he wood n’t scare, an’ then there iz no 
knowin’ in advance what a drunken man 
may do next! At length I concluded to try 
moral swayshun first, any way, an’ waitin’ 
for anuther lull, I razed the window an inch, 
an’ sez, — 

“See here, mister, if you don’t get up 
from there an’ go home, I ’Il call Peletire! 
You ought to be ashamed ov yourself to 
come to a dekin’s house an’ disturb the 
peaceful serenity ov such a lovely night in 
your deplorable condishun.” 

Then | slamd the winder down quick, but 
I cood see I ’d got the loafer’s attenshun, 
for he kind of struggled up on hiz elbow an’ 
muttered somethin’ that sounded like, — 

“ Ishactly sho ole leddy! Pechful ser’nty 
zali —nushin matter wi mi kdishun,— 
only too much fruit cake i’ th’ bran” — 

hen he fell back an’ commenst to sing 
agane. 


Now I began to feel mad —I hate to be 
called “old lady” —an’ I tho’t I ’d better 
try fritenin’ him after all. So I went around 
to the frunt door an’ opened it a crack an’ 
pusht the old gun barrel out into the moon- 
light a little waze, an’ sez, horse az I cood — 
just like Peletire 

“ Now then, sir, you jest get up from 
there an’ walk, or I ll shoot you az sure az 
my name iz Saphrona Marier Spavin!” 

Now I don’t quite like to tell the rest — 
it waz all so sudden an’ unexpected — but I| 
have a distinct reccolleckshun ov seein’ the 
man struggle up on his elbo’ an’ throw up 
his arm, an’ I gess he sed “don’t, don’t.” 
Then I s’pose in my enthusiasm at the suc- 
cess ov my plan, I must have let go the 
trigger, for the next thing I ’new there waz 
a blaze from both ends ov that gun an’ a 
roar as if a powder mill had bursted an’ — 
then I did n’t kno’ no more or —nothin’. 
When I come to I waza layin’ all in a heap 
at the foot of the starez, with the frunt door 
wide open, an’ my face a smartin’ az if it waz 
in that freemasun’s fire I ‘d been dreemin’ 
about. Immediately I tho’t about the man, 
an’ crawlin’ out ov the door on my hands an’ 
neez I beheld him a layin’ there az still az 
deth, an’ a grate pool ov somethin’ dark by 
hiz side. Then for the first time I began to 
suspect that that gun waz loaded, after all, 
an’ I had killed him. I never waz in sech 
trubble. But I had sense enuff left to kno’ 
it wood n’t never do to let anybudy kno’ it, 
An’ all the way I cood see out ov it waz for 
me to bury him an’ make up my mind to go 
all through life with a secret I muss 2’t tell 
if it killed me. One consolashun,—I ’d be 
even with Peletire, there. But that did n’t 
occur to me till afterward. Havin’ made up 
my mind I got up on my feet an’ went out 
into the kitchen for the lantern, — you see 
the moon had set. How I ever got that 
lantern I never ’new—I waz az weak az a 
cat— but I did get it, an’ crept out all in a 
tremble onto the frunt stoop. Then I tho’t 
perhaps I ’d better look at hiz face, altho’ 
the very tho’ts ov facin’ that dead man waz 
enuff to make the cold chills run over me, — 
but then it might be one ov them summer 
boarders! Sol set the lantern down an’ 
went an’ turned hiz hed over, little at a 
time, keepin’ my own head turned back over 
my shoulder so I shood n’t faint away, an’ 
bime by when I had screwd my courage up 
to the bilein p’int, I looked down quick an’ 
— az true az you live, it waz— Peletire! 

Az I turned him he give a little moan an’ 
I ’new I had n’t killed him quite — but sech 
accusashuns ov conshunse az I had waz ter- 
rible! Ov course I did n’t need no expla- 
nashuns to convince me my dreem waz n’t 
a dreem at all, but waz a temporary gift ov 
secont sight, an’ that my poor dekin had 

bad come out 


been threw the hull ov it an 
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ov the fire in the fire-place a full-fledged 
freemason, with the braio fever! 

Well, I got him in the house an’ when the 
doctor come he took out about forty buck- 
shot from his back — but that man did n't 
go out again all summer! To tell the 
truth, I kind ov think it affected hiz brane, 
for he can’t a-bear no allushion to freemasun- 
ry yet! 

An’ be won’t even so much az look at 
Mr. Byron! An’ then totop it all off with, 
for all Inursed him so good, hez been az 


there iz to laff at! 1 know my countenance 
don’t look very funny—nor for that matter 
ov it, the dekin’s back! We'll carry them 
scars az long az welive! Besides, it com- 
pletly rooined us for a good picktyure— 
even if the dekin had n’t taken an’ unreasun- 
able dislike to Mr. Byron. Once I told the 
dekin p’raps that wan’t no masonic lodge 
after all, if the tea an’ sandwitches did cost 
two hundred and tifty dollars, but only one 
ov Mr. Byron’s jokes. But he sed—an’ I 
could see the brane fever had n’t entirely 


cross az a bear to me ever since, an’ sez its | let up yet, — 
all my fault, an’ everybody in the village iz} “Do stop your harpin’, Saphrona! It 
alaffin athim! I’m sure I don’t see what | waz a good enuff Morgan for me.” 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR READERS. 


The December number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE will contain the last installment of 
“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” which has found such favor at the hands of our readers, 
and has been generally commended by the press of the country. We are now able to in- 
form all who have followed the fortunes of the heroine and hero, that the story will be 
published in book form in the month of September, by the enterprising firm of DE WoLFE, 
FiskE & Co., No. 365 Washington Street, Boston. It will be issued in an attractive form, 
elegantly bound, printed on heavy, tinted paper, and sold at $1.50 per volume. We shall 
be able to forward it, postpaid, for that sum to all who favor us with their orders; or we 
will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for the coming year, and the book, also, for only $2.50, 
both postpaid. We hope that thousands will take advantage of this offer, and send in 
their orders at oncg, so that they can be filled without delay. 

The January number of BALLOv’s will contain the first part of a new story from the pen 
of Mr. WiLLIAM H. THOMES, entitled “ON LAND AND SEA, OR CALIFORNIA IN THE 
YEARS 1843, 44 AND ’45,” and will show some of the hardships and pleasures of a young 
sailor’s life, during a three-years’ cruise on a strange coast. Mr. THOMES was hide- 
droghing during that time, and saw much of California and its principal people, and he 
relates his adventures in his usual candid and free-and-easy manner, and paints the coun- 
try as he found it, long before it was annexed to the United States. We trust our readers 
will find the biography an interesting one, for there is some sea, much land, a little love- 
making, and many adventures, It will be handsomely illustrated. 


THomes & TALBOT. 
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WHAT IS FAME? 


BY PAUL CARSON, 


| iprened It is to visit Europe, 

Study art a while in Rome, 

Paint perhaps a dozen pictures, 
Get your name up, and come home; 

And then have “ the neighbors ”’ ask you, 
When they see your masterpiece, 

“ Does the knack of painting pictures 
Take much time and elbow-grease?”’ 


And it is to write a poem 
Glowing with poetic fire, 
Full of passion and the longing 
After something better, higher, 
Some time read it to “ the neighbors,” 
And then, feeling like a fool, 
Hear one say, “‘ I wrote such verses 
Very often while in school.” 


HANNIBAL, Missourt, Fesruary, 1883. 


Fame? It is to keep on painting, 
Keep on writing, if inclired, 
Till the world that lies beyond you 
Your position has defined. 
It is labor till your pictures 
Are exchanged for so much gold; 
Till your poems, like potatoes, 
In the market can be soid, 


After you have climbed the ladder 
From the very lowest round, 

Then “the neighbors ” gather round you 
And your fulsome praises sound. 

After having, with your talent, 
Learned the money-making art, 

Then they say, “‘ We always loved you, 
Always said that you were smart.”’ 


SOME THOUGHTS ON DOMESTIC TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


I S1T down to my proposed task with muck 
s of anxious perplexity mingled with the 
strong interest one feels in the subject. It 
is one so pregnant with important results, 
so fraught with feelings of home and all its 
subtle influences for good or evilon the fu- 
ture, that how to handle it in the truest and 
best way may well make the former feeling 
an-almost painful one. I was listening, not 
long ago, to a sermon from a famous preach- 
er. He had got well into his subject, and 
was in the full tide of his eloquence, when 
he became aware that a very large propor- 
tior of his congregation consisted of young 

ple. I shall not soon forget the look of 
intense interest with which — breaking off 
from the main topic of his text—he 
addressed a few words to them specially. 
He said that he yielded to an irresistible 
desire to do this, for he never could look up- 
on a number of young men and women with- 
out the thought of their future almost over- 
powering him. That fair blank page— 
what would they inscribe thereon? Would 
they be the cause of happiness or misery to 
the thousands they in their time would in- 


fluence? Many eyes glistened, and I feel 
sure many hearts beat responsively, as he 
adjured them in a few touching words to 
grow up to be their country’s blessing, —- 
godly, truthful, loving men and women. 

Our girls then —the daughters, sisters, 
wives, and mothers of the coming years, — 
how shall we best train them to be in each 
or allof these characters the sunshine and 
the help of home? Surely by helping them 
to obtain, together with a healthy body, a 
sound mind, a “temperate will,” a calm 
judgment, and a sunny temper. For these 
alone can enable a woman to go truthfully, 
happily, and helpfully through the daily 
round of often but small duties, to pass safe- 
ly and patiently over the numberless little 
trials and difficulties that make up her do- 
mestic life. I need have no doubt as to 
which of these thoughts upon our Girl’s 
Domestic Training should come first. For 
has not the highest of all authority told us 
that there is one only beginniag for all wis- 
dom? Can we doupbt that it must be in “ the 
fear of the Lord” —the simple reverent 
recognition of this in the household —not 
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so much by words as by the more effectual 
teaching of the daily life of the parents, that 
must prepare the way for all other lessons? 

1 bad the happiness, many years since, of 
being an inmate for a short time of a family 
circle where this principle was so interwoven 
with the daily life, that I was forcibly re- 
minded of the quaint saying of one of the 
old divines. All religion, he declared, 
might be summed up in one short phrase, 
“ Serve God and be cheerful.” The house- 
mother said, and, I felt, truly, that their 
short, hearty, united worship of a morning 
see ned to strengthen, encourage, and cheer 
them all for the busy day that followed. 
They were truly a hive of bees, busy from 
morning to night, yet each_made time for 
that needful relaxation and amusement of 
body and mind, which were needed to keep 
both healthful and active. I would say, 
then, let each head of a household make 
this a primary rule. Before a short simple 
service of prayer and praise, let each mem- 
ber of the tamily, who is old enough to read 
intelligently at all, read in a circle a verse 
from Holy Scripture. This seems to me 
better than mere listening to the reading, 
for alltake part. If possible let a hymn or 

m be sung with musical accompaniment. 

he morning service should be a cheerful 

one. Does not everything rejoice, in “ earth 

_ sky and sea,” in renewed light and 
ife 

Then begins the working morning for 
mother and daughters. I am sure that it is 
well that girls should know the practical 
part of housekeeping, and in this word | in- 
clude ali that a German matron would un- 
derstand by it. Theory is all very we!l, and 
necessary, but what should we think of a 
watchmaker, for instance, who had read and 
studied all the best authorities on mechanism, 
but had never himself put together the com- 
ponent parts of a clock or watch? 

We have had, of late years, many most 
excellent books on household management, 
household cookery, household adornment, 
and so forth. Read them by all means, and 
make use of some of the admirable advice 
they contain. But, mothers, let your girls 
go through their apprenticeship in house 
matters. If there is more than one, let each 
in her turn take every week her part in cer- 
tain divisions of home-work, ay, and help 
with her own hands and thoughts in it. 
Thus, while one sister looks after the mak- 
ing of beds, the dusting and arrangement of 
bed-rooms, let another in like manner at- 
tend to reception and general rooms, while 
a third takes upon herself the ordering and 
preparation, and, if need be, assist in the 
cooking, of the principal meal. If mistresses 
knew practically how all household work 
should be done, they would not only have 
better servants, but would also be better 


served, Forno class is more shrewd, as a 
rule, than that of domestic servants. They 
respect thoroughly a mistress who knows, 
and for that reason will have her work well 
done, and also will understand what amount 
of strength and energy of mind and body is 
required to do it. Such a mistress will not 
only be firm in requiring duty to be done, 
but willalso be reasonable and thoughtful 
in her requirements, and patient and for- 
bearing when ignorance or weakness is the 
cause of failure or neglect. I need not say 
how the mother should enforce upon her 
girls — as each takes her turn in tke daily 
routine—the great principle of thorough- 
ness. Ifa thing is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well. Let the most perfect 
cleanliness, neatness, and order be the les- 
son of each day. If the good and healthful 
practice of early rising prevail, few indeed 
will be the occasions that can excuse even 
hurry, much less slipshod performance. 
The younger girls may each learn to take a 
pleasure in helping, before their studies be- 
gin. In the happy family I have before al- 
luded to, a merry little maiden of six trotted 
off each morning to fulfill some small, under- 
stood duty, and thus early learned that most 


needful of all lessons, to think of others” 


first. 

We have had a great movement lately in 
a very important branch of household man- 
agement. I allude to the cookery lessons 
which became so general, and | may add so 
fashionable. All honor to the promoters of 
this needful instruction, for who shall tell 
the amount of discomfort, nay, of positive 
wretchedness, that bad cookery entails upon 
a household? All suffer from it, from the 
poor hard-working man of business who can 
ill afford to have his digestive organs trifled 
with, to the children, rendered cross and 
miserable from the same cause. 

But are we not in danger of forgetting a 
very useful rule — that it is not the most ex- 
pensive or the most elaborate dishes that 
are the .most successful? I think, from 
what I have observed in many of the “de- 
monstration lessons,” that there is a tenden- 
cy to spend too much both of time and mon- 
ey in the preparation of food. Make cook- 
ery a science if you will, but do not give it 
undue prominence, nor sacrifice too much 
to its pursuit. And in connection with this 
subject occurs the inestimable value of 
training girls in habits of thrift. A clever, 
kindly, and very practical woman, Miss Emily 
Faithfull, bas spoken honest, fearless words 
on this virtue, and shown how, in all its 
branches, it is sadly wanting in all classes 
in the present. It is an old saying that the 
Creator of the world wastes nothing. But 
how much do his creatures waste? If 1 
were to tell how many families in the lower 
ranks (to quote from my own experience as 
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a district visitor) I have seen inadequately 
fed or half clothed, when the materials in 
both cases might bya little more carefulness 
and trouble have been quite sufficient, | 
should scarcely know where toend. To go 
a little higher—do we not all know of 
houses, every room of which testifies to the 
want of thrift; of dinners 1/l-managed, cost- 
ing twice the sum of a more frugal and far 
more comfortable meal; of children in ex- 
pensive yet ill-fitting and unsuitable cloth- 
ing—all from the absence of this needtul 
virtue? I remember, in my early days, a 
lady (in every sense of the word) who con- 
trived, on a very limited income, to have her 
house and its inmates and belongings al 
ways pleasant to the eye, comfortable, and 
healthy. On being once asked by an inti- 
mate friend how she did it, her answer was, 
“ My dear, I have to be thrifty.” Many a 
tempting and nourishing dinner have 1 par- 
taken of, in her always hospitable house, 
mainly consisting of what less thrifty and 
clever housewives would have thought us2- 
less. Her bags of household odds and 
ends —cuttings-out, bits of braid, and so 
forth (often related to the rags), saved both 
time and money, in preventing a journey to 


‘the draper’s shop when only a trifle was 


wanted, These may seem little things, but 
they were instances in detaii of the spirit of 
thrift which her household was taught to 
practice. 


I spoke, at the outset of my remarks, of 
the training which aims at healthiness of 
body with soundness of mind. I need not 
say how necessary to these is relaxation and 
innocent amusement, in as much out-door 
exercise as possible, Every good mother 
will see that her girls have these, and will 
herself direct, and sympathize with, their en- 
joyment. 

1 have had in my mind, as is self-evident, 
more especially the domestic training of girls 
of the middle class. 1 concluded that such 
were principally meant, for does not the 
middle class to a very great extent influence 
both the higher aud lower? Let us have 
good wives, mothers, daughters, and sisters 
there, in the next generation, as I am thank- 
ful to say we have so many now, and I wiil 
answer for it the leaven will work through- 
out. Whatis the “conclusion of the whole 
matter” then? Let piety begin at home in 
loving service to God, and those among 
whom he sets the earthly life. Happy the 
household where “Jove shall still be lord of 
all,” —the true unselfish !ove which recog- 
nizes in all the God-given tie of human fel- 
lowship, which covers with its beautiful 
mantle, the mistakes and shortcomings of 
the weak, and bears with strong heart and 
thoughtful mind the burdens of others. A 
girl breathing this moral atmosphere must 
grow up into a gentle, loving, yet wise and 
helpful woman, 


THE SUNFLOWER. 


BY SUSAN HARTLEY. 


The decorator’s passion, 


I loye thee, not because thou art 
Just now the height of fashion, 


Nor for thy faithfulness in love, 
As sung by dull old rhymers: 

'T is true thou turn’st to greet the sun, 
But so do the blue climbers. 


But that thy blossoms grow so thick 
Betwixt our gate and Sally’s, 

A shield to keep all prying eyes 
From out the garden alleys. 


In vain the witidow o’er the wall 
With spectacles is gleaming: 

The leaves may flutter near tse gate, 
But then the breeze is streaming. 


In vain our neighbor's knitting-work 
Is dropped in speculation: 

“ Ef I wuz wrong ’bout him or her, 
It does beat ali creation.’’ 


In vain the parson haunts the lane 
To seek his daughter missing: 

“ How much that breeze that brushed the flowers 
Was like the sound of kissing!’ 


Flower of the sun! long may thy gold 
The summer air besprinkle, ‘ 
And taller grow thy lusty stems, i 
While summer raindrops tinkle. \ 
In thy broad flowers, though loved by art, \, 
Mine eye no grace discovers; h 
But what a blessing is thy shade *) 
To two much-watched lovers 1 
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Remarkable Vegetable Products. 


HE resin called churras is produced by 
‘] the hemp plant, but only in very hot 
dry climates. It is gathered by men clad in 
leathern dresses, running through the hemp 
fields, and brushing through the plants rap- 
idly. The resin adheres to the leather, and 
is subsequently scraped off and kneaded in- 
to balls. When used in small quantities it 
produces pleasant excitement, which passes 
into delirium and catalepsy if the quantity is 
increased ; if still further continued, a pe- 
culiar form of insanity is produced. Many 
of the Asiatics are passionately addicted to 
this kind of intoxication. 

The tree called calambac by the ancients, 
and which furnishes the aloes alluded to in 
the Bible, where it is said, “ All thy gar- 
ments smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia,” is 
supposed by some to have been the eagle- 
wood, a lofty, upright-growing tree, native 
of the mountains of Cochin China and the 
Moluccas. It yields a perfume which is the 
most esteemed by Oriental nations. The 
oily particles stagnate and concrete into res- 
in in the inner part of the trunk and branch- 
es, by which the natural appearance of the 
wood is altered, becoming of dark color, and 
acquiring a fragrant smell. At length the 
tree dies, and when split open the resinous 
part is removed, It receives the name of 
aloes from its bitter taste. The wood of 
this tree is very valuable. Some of the 
most precious jewels of East-India manu- 
factures are set in it, and it sells at the rate 
of three thousand dollars per ton. This 
tree is supposed to be the plant alluded to 
in the Scriptures, Numbers xxiv.6. Ow- 
ing to the imperfect knowledge of botany 
possessed by the ancients, and the meagre 
descriptions they have left, there has been a 
difficulty in accurately defining the tree 
which produces this fragrant substance; 
hence the aloe-wood of India has also been 
mentioned as the source of this resinous per- 
fume. The latter is a broad-spreading tree, 
containing a highly odoriferous resin, and 
an essential oil which is also held in great 
esteem. The Orientals burn it in their 
temples for its fragrance. 

A small composite plant, a native of the 
southwest coast of Africa, possessing a 
very fine aromatic smell, throws out the 
most refreshing and arene’ perfume 
when burning. Lately it has been surmised 
that this plant was the true source of frank- 
incense, 


REMARKABLE VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


miraculously fed is suppoxed to be identical 
with an exudation found on the stems of a 
shrubby plant which covers immense plains 
in Arabia and Palestine. The juice hardens 
on the branches, and is most abundant dur- 
ing hot weather, and is collected by the 
Arabs who cross the deserts, they using it 
as nutriment for themselves and camels, the 
latter being very partial to it. Tamarisk 
manna, or manna of Mount Sinai, is pro- 
duced through the puncture of an insect in- 
habiting the tamarisk trees, which grow 
abundantly in that vicinity. This saccharine 
secretion exudes as a thick transparent 
sirup, and drops from the branches upon 
the ground, and, being collected and cleaned, 
is eaten with bread, and is considered a 
delicacy; it is also reputed as efficacious in 
diseases of the chest. Manna is also ob 
tained from trees growing twenty feet in 
height, and cultivated in plantations in Sici- 
ly. In Styria the larch exudes from its 
leaves and branches a honeyed juice, which, 
on becoming hard, is called manna. The 
cedar of Lebanon produces small quantities 
of transparent resinous drops, called manna, 
by the monks, who collect it and prepare 
from it various ointments. 

The hog-gum tree is a lofty growing plant, 
reaching to one hundred feet in height, a 
native of the West Indies and South Ameri- 
ca. It produces a yellow resin, resembling 
Burgundy pitch in appearance. In Jamaica, 
hogs when wounded rub the injured part 
against the tree, so as to smear themselves 
with the resin, which possesses vulnerary 
properties, hence the common name given 
it. In Guiana and Brazil, where it is termed 
manna, the natives make torches with it, 
and use it to pitch boats. 

There is an East-Indian tree which yields 
a highly useful and extensively employed 
varnish, obtained by a process of tapping or 
boring shallow holes in the trunk of the tree, 
in which are inserted hollow bamboo canes. 
After remaining one or two days these canes 
become filled with a whitish colored thick 
juice, which turns black when exposed to 
the air, and can be preserved only by im- 
mersion in water. All kinds of domestic 
furniture and utensils are lacquered with 
this juice, which is laid on thinly, and dried 
slowly, when*it turns to a beautiful dark 
color. The wood of this tree is excessively 
hard and heavy, and is called the lignum- 
vite of Pegu. Anchors for boats are made 


The manna by which the Israelites were 


of it, and it is employed for all purposes 
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where great strength and durability are re- 
quired. 

A fine timber tree grows among the Him- 
alaya mountains, the wood of which is known 
as saulwood. It is close-grained, strong, 
and durable, and is employed for ship-build- 
ing and engineering purposes where 
strength and toughness are requisite. It is 
considered stronger, as it is heavier, than 
the famous teak wood of India. 

Teel oilis expressed from the seeds of an 
anrual piant extensively cultivated in Japan 
and other sub-tropical countries. A large 
commercial business is carried on in the 


growth, manufacture, and trade in this oil, 
which is as clear and sweet as that from al- 
monds, and as tasteless as that of the olive, 
In Japan it is used in cooking fish, and the 
Egyptian ladies consider it of great value 
for the toilette, to give a bloom and lustre to 
the skin, and to preserve the beauty of the 
hair. It is sufficiently pure to admit of be- 
ing made the medium of extracting per- 
fumes. Ben oil, procured from the seeds of 
a small tree, a native of Northern Africa, is 
remarkably clear and limpid and is highiv 
valued by watch-makers, who consider it one 


of the very best oils for delicate machinery. 


NE afternoon, when Mr. Dobbs went 
to the post-office for his mail, he met 
three strange men, with bushy beards and 
very rough hair. They were dressed in pe- 
culiar clothing and wild-looking hats, and al- 
together presented an unusual and startling 
appearaace. 

Robbers and burglars he knew them to be 
in a second, and of course there were a 
great many more at their back The horde 
had sent the three mildest-looking men to 
take note of the locality, andin the dead of 
the night they would come and carry off ev- 
ery thing of value they could tind. 

Mr. Dobbs was worried. His concern 
was not for himself at all, but Mrs. Dobbs 
was timid, of course, and if they should 
wake and find the house full of strange men, 
sine and the children would be very much 
alarmed. All his valuable papers and mon- 
ey were locked up in his safe, but there was 
the silver, and Mr. Masters, the school- 
teacher, who boarded at his house, had, he 
knew, property in his room to the amount of 
several hundred dollars. 

It was a hot night in June, and as they all 
sat together on the piazza, trying to be com- 
fortable, the conversation naturally turned 
on highway robbery, house-breaking, and 
murder. 

_ It is not as though we had never had 
. anything to make us feel cautious,” said Mr. 
Dobbs. “Several times since we have lived 
in this house” —it had been*his home for 
more than thirty years-—- “someone has 


' come in the night, tried the door, and gone 
away again.” 


A MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


BY SUSIE B. 


STEADMAN, 


a moment for this announcement to take ef- 

fect, “I had an old Irishman living here. 
One night he forgot to fasten the back door 
when he went to bed. Hearing the latch 
lifted during the night, he got up, put his 
head out of the window, and called, ‘ Who 
is there?’ Nobody answered, so he sung 
out again, ‘What do you want?’ Still no 
sound. Then he said quite fiercely, ‘ Do 
you want to see Mr. Dobbs?’ and a gruff 
voice replied from below, ‘ No, I don’t want 
to see Mr. Dobbs, norno other man!’ and 
he saw a dark form pass out of the yard, 
and disappear down the road yonder, that 
leads through the woods.” 

“T should think such an experience would 
make you very cautious,” observed Mr. 
Masters. 

“Yes, it does,” said Mr. Dobbs. “I al- 
ways see to locking the doors myself; I have 
put extra fastenings on all the windows too, 
and,” he condated, growing confidential, * I 
intend to lock and fasten every door and 
window in the establishment tonight, because 
if I did not some one might get in and g» 
all through the house.” 

“You do quite right,” said the school- 
teacher with a smile. 

It was late before the Dobbs mansion be- 
came quiet for the night; with every window 
closed and the thermometer at go dev. 
above zero, sleep was not to be thought of. 

“ What are you doing, Martha?” asked 
Mr. Dobbs, hearing a movement across the 
room. 

“I’m putting up the window, of course,” 
was the response, 


“ And one time,” he went on, after waiting 


“My dear, have you no care what be- 
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comes of us? Do you want us all to be 
mur” — 

“ May as well die one way as another. I 
think, on the whole, 1 ’d rather be killed out- 
right than take all night to be suffocated. 
Besides,” she added, artfully, “this will be 
a good way to catch the creatures. They 
will see this window and will try to climb up 
by the rose trellis, which looks strong 
enough to bear any one; but you have not 
repaired that broken place, as you promised 

ou would, so they will certainly fall to the 
ground when they get hali way up, and will 
probably break their necks.” 

“Very well, my dear,” remarked Mr. 
Dobbs, feeling that it was unnecessary to 
push the subject further. 

After a time he fell asleep and dreamed that 
he was captured by three masked men, who 
carried him away to a lonely cave, in a vast 
unfrequented forest. There he was sur- 
rounded by a large company of the most un- 
attractive specimens of humanity he had 
ever beheld. 

“ We would like your money and any little 
extras you happen to have about you,” said 
the largest and most unpleasant-looking 
man, who appeared to be the leader. 

Mr. Dobbs tried to speak, but found it ut- 
terly impossible to articulate a single word. 
His manner was misconstrued by the ban- 
ditti for open rebellion. 

*“ He refuses,” cried-the chief. “Section 
number one will deal with him.” 

He was immediately seized and — in 
a large oven, while through the per a 
voice announced, — 

“The temperature is now ninety-seven 
above zero. In ten seconds it will be up to 
three hundred and seventy-five. Surrender, 
and you will be taken out. We want your 
life-insurance policy, all your money, and 
your great coat. Refuse, and you will never 
see the light of day again.” 

Dobbs tried in vain to speak; the place 
was getting hotter and hotter. At last he 
ent a strange scratching sound, and start- 
ed up in bed, listening intently, while the 
sweat was starting from every pore. 

“ What was that? ” he whispered, nudging 
his sleepy partner. 

“1 did not hear anything; how am I to 
know what it is? Go tosleep,” was the an- 
swer. 

It is a very good-tempered person who 
can answer a question sweetly when just 
aroused from their first nap. 

“There it is again. It ’s one of those 
men, I know; perhaps a whole gang of 
them. They’re after the silver, and the 
thousand dollars that is in thesafe. I think 
I will go and speak to Mr. Masters.” 

And Mr. Dobbs sprang out of bed and 
tried the door, which in his haste he had 


to get the key, for just then a flower-pot, 
which stood on the window-sill, fell into the 
room with a crash, and sometl ing else —it 
looked, he thought, like a man’s head —ap- 
peared at the window. He waited to see no 
more, but rushed into a closet and shut the 
door, leaving Mrs. Dobbs to entertain the 
visitor, while he called through the keyhole 
for her edification, — 

“ Don’t murder me, and you can have any- 
thing in the house. The silver is in the big 
trunk, and Mrs. D, will show you where the 
safe is.” 

There was perfect silence in the room. 
He listened to hear the tread of the villains 
ass his hiding place as they went to search 
or valuables. He peered through the key- 
hole, but could see nothing. 

At length, after what seemed a lifetime, 
but which could not have been more than 
thirty seconds by the clock, the sound of a 
prolonged sob fell on his ears, causing him 
to forget everything but that Mrs. Dobbs 
had been a faithful wife for fifteen long 
years. 

“O Martha, have they killed you? Are 
you dead ?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Dobbs; come out of 
that closet,” was the reply. “ No, I’m not 
dead, but I might as well be.” 

Thus re-assured, Mr. Dobbs opened the 
door and stepped forth. 

By the dim light of a candle he could see 
the figure of his wife, down upon her knees, 
before the open window. 

“What is it, Martha?” he asked, ap- 
proaching her cautiously. 

“It’s the ‘ Emperor of Russia,’” sobbed 
Mrs. Dobbs, “ and it had such lovely buds; 
it would have bloomed in a week! Now it 
’s broken into small bits by that mischievous 
cat; and what is worse, that selfish Mrs. 
Robinson will be just glad, for hers has not 
done well. What shall I do?” 

Mr. Dobbs forbore to answer this ques- 
tion, and while the wife of his bosom still 
bent over the mangled remains of her cher- 
ished geranium, he quietly slipped into bed, 
where he snored industriously till morn- 
ing. 

“I would not say anything about that af- 
fair of last night, if I were you, Mrs. Dobbs,” 
said Mr. D. as he made his toilette. “ Mr. 
Masters or the young people might mention 
it to some one, and it would sound rather ri- 
diculous.” 

“About that plant? No, I would not 
have Mrs. Robinson hear about it for any- 
thing, she ’d feel so triumphant.” 

“ Oh-er-well-er-hem, — 1 don’t know that 
that would matter much; but then, well, on 
the whole, I don’t think I shall mention ahy 
of it, and if I were you, I should not 
either.” 


forgotten was locked. There was no time | 
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THE OSTRICH’S DIGESTIVE POWERS. 


have so frequently given 
extraordinary proof of their immunity 
from indigestion that men have ceased to be 
surprised at the museums which are periodi- 
cally removed from the stomachs of dead 
specimens. There is still, however, room 
for a good deal of astonishment and some re- 
flection. Ia their anxiety to secure as much 
meat as they can in as short a time as possi- 
ble, they swallow their food, and any foreign 
matter that may be adhering to it, precipitate- 
ly, and are consequently very uncomfortable 
and melancholy. Birds are liable to the 
same z2ffliction, and there is no mistaking the 
inconvenience, tending to low spirits, which 
our caged pets undergo when they have been 
over indulging in the pleasures of the table. 
The “sparrow-camel,” however, hardly de- 
serves to be called a bird, and it certainly is 
not a beast, so that analogies drawn from 
either order are scarcely applicable. 

At the first settlement of the world, accor- 
ding to Oriental tradition, all the creatures 
upon it were called up by Allah to be taught 
their several habits of life and to have their 
places on the earth allotted to them. The 
birds appeared, “ the total kinds of birds, in 
orderly array;” but the ostrich, seeing all 
the little feathered things go flying by, 
scorned to join them, and came to the con- 
clusion that he could not be a bird. In his 
pride he disregarded the summons, saying to 
himself, — 

“T suspect I am a beast.” 

It was, however, the turn of the beasts 
next, and to the dismay of the ostrich he 
found that they had all of them four legs 
apiece; but, remarking that they had no 
plumes, he recovered his self-complacency 
at once. 

“It is evident now,” said he, “that I am 
not a beast; so itis probable that 1 am an 


angel.” 
When the beasts had dispersed, the os- 
trich found himself alone with the bat; and 


Allah, looking out upon the great parade- 
ground, saw these two standing together in 
expectation of a special summons; but he 
put a public affront upon them by pretending 
not to notice them, and retired without as- 
signing either of them any fixed place in 
creation. The bat has been so ashamed of 
himself ever since that he only goes abroad 
whenever it is getting dark, and the ostrich 
withdrew into the solitude of the desert. 
There it behaves as it likes, and regardless 
of the proprieties. Though a bird, it has 
never tried to make a nest; and though not 
a beast it lows and roars like one. It la 
eggs like a fowl, but crops the herbage like 
cattle, wears hair on its back though it has 
4 two legs; and is altogether an irregular 
and self-opinionated person. That such a 
creature should go picnicking off an iron- 
monger’s stock-in-trade is, therefore, no more 
than might be expected from its eccentric 
habits; and the pretence that it eats ten- 
penny nails to help its digestion can only be 
accepted as a discreditable evasion of the 
truth. 

In Rome the other day an ostrich man- 
aged to suffocate. itself by pushing its neck 
through between two bars, swallowing a 
bunch of keys that had been dropped out 
side, and then trying to get its head back 
again. The result was that it was choked, 
and on its stomach being examined for miss. 
ing property the usual assortment of stones, 
nails, coins, and beads was discovered, with, 
however, the interesting addition of a silver 
medal of the Pope and the cross of an 
Italian order. By whom or when these 
honorable decorations were “ conferred ” 
upon the sparrow-camel, no one knows ; but 
the ostrich, it seems, did its best to show its 
appreciation of the distinction accorded it, 
and swallowed both the medal and the order, 
It had no buttonhole from which to display 
its honors, but at all events it had a coat — 
to its stomach, 
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Send allcommunications for this Department to 
c Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to Fune Pussles. 
114. — Careless, 
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117. — N-owed. 
118. — N-ousel. 119. — N-opal. 
120.—S-ethic. 121.—S-Ike. 122.— D-elve. 
123,—-I MPART 124.—CaMel 
StOne 
Chief 


h Yme 
125. —“ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

126. — Spendthrift. 

127.“ A good life keeps off wrinkles.” 


.— A Charade. 
We sat upon a m rst, 
With orchard trees by, 
To have a little cozy /ast,— 
My brother John and I; 
While in the branches overhead 
The whole was warbling sweet 
Its lively, joyous carols, 
Its visitors to greet. 


2.— Half Square. 

1, A household utensil; 2, Loosens; 3, To com- 
mence; 4, Part of a wheel; 5, To fondle; 6, In 
like manner; 7, A consonant, 

Cyrit DEANE. 


3-— A Double Diamond. 

Across: 1, A letter; 2, To sink; 
name; 4, Flattery; 5, A drunkard; 
nickname ; 7, A letter. 

Down: 1, A letter; 2, Reposed; 3, A French 
hall; 4, A balcony; 5, A hammer; 6, A pronoun; 
7, A letter. DELMONTE. 

Word Anacrams. 
4-— More pins, sis. 
— Sim severs pines. 
— Stop a tear. 
.— C. clears it. 
— Ten imps on rim. 
9. — O, save tri 


MAUDE. 


A female 
A female 


11.— A poor tin fan. 
12.— A cat’s dove. 
13. Notice sirens. 
14.— A patent line. 

15. — Ira tries tub. 
Dyke CLEMENTS, 

16. —A Diamond. 
1, A letter; 2, A boy’s name; 3, A slu 
4, An insect; 5, A letter. Boston . 


17.—A Square. 

1, Relating to form; 2, A tree and its fruit; 
A kind of sofa; 4, An exclamation; 5, A term in 
music, 'AQUINE, 

Decapitations. 

18, -- Behead to cut, and leave to dance. 

19. — To break, and leave to conclude. 

20.— To consider, and leave a proposition. 

21.— A fruit, and leave either of two. 


SERASKIER. 
Drop-Letter Proverbs. 
22. — B-d-o-d-b-t-e-n-o-e. 
23.— -f-]-e-a-e-s-n-m-|-f-o-m-n. 
24.— N-v-r-r-p-e-y-n-i-y-u-n-w. 
25. — -n-t-l-i-g-o-t-l-a-o- DELMONTE. 


26.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of seven letters, is coup- 
led together. 
The 1, 2, 3, is a vessel for liquors. 
The 7, 4, 5 6, is a fruit. 


Answers Next Month. 


Maung. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before July 10, we 
will send a brilliant novelette, and, for the next- 
best list, a beautiful chromo. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the March puzzles were received 
from Taquine; Mufti, A. Mary Khan, Richard 
III., Teddy, Katie Smith, English Boy, Vinnie, 
Cora A. L., Merry Andrew, N. E. W., Yaa May, 
J. D. L., and Ann Eliza. Lists closed on March 
10. 


Prize-Winners. bag 


Richard III., for the largest list of answérs; 
N. E. W., for the nextbest fist. 29 


Original contributions to this page 


10, — Send cat, 
6 


» solicited 


from all parts of the country. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


GaTELy’s UNIVERSAL EpuUCATOR.— Mr. M. 
R. Gately, 72 Pearl Street, Boston, has just pub- 
lished what he calls a “ Universal Educator,” or 
an “Educational Cyclopedia,” and “Business 
Guide.” There are three volumes in one, and 
for valuable information is unsurpassed by any 
book of the kind published in this country. It 
treats of ali subjects,—legal, history, geology, 
‘astronomy, and so forth. It is sold by subscrip- 
tion at $5 a copy. 


BALLOou'’s MONTHLY MAGaziNE for May has a 
liberal installment of the great story of the day, 
“The Belle of Australia,” by William H. Thomes, 
besides many other good things. Itis the best 
magazine for the price in the country. — Zhe 
Peterboro Transcript. 


-_BALLov’s MaGazinE is one of the best liter- 
ary monthlies that wehave read. It is a one 
’ hundred-page magazine filled with choice read- 
ing calculated to supply the wants of the best 
classes of readers. This magazine is very much 
suught for by the ladies—Warren (Ohio) Trib- 
une. 


BALLOv’s MAGAZINE of Boston has been es- 
tablished for years, and has an immense circula- 
tion throughout all the New-England States and 
the country generally. It is now controlied by 
‘Thomes & Talbot, who find it to be a very pay- 
ing enterprise. William H. Thomes, the senior 
member of the firm, is a brilliant story-writer, and 
has written some excellent serials for his maga- 
zine. He has led an adventurous life, was one of 
the original gold s skers in 1849, and is a verita- 
ble fund of adventuce and anecdote. He is the 
possessor of one of the finest private libraries in 
the country, and is a genial and accomplished 
gentleman. — Freund's Daily, N. Y. City. 


The May number of BALLov’s MAGAZINE is is- 
sued and contains a liberal instalment of the fifth 
part of Mr. William H. Thomes’ brilliant story, 
“The Belle of Australia.” The young husband 
and wife have a warm and affecting scene in the 
nuptial chamber, and then the former makes his 
escape. Whether many men would have acted 
in that manner is a question for the reader to an- 
swer. This story promises to be the most in- 

_tensely interesting that the writer ever wrote, and 


yet he has produced some goog ones, as “ The 
Gold-Hunters” series of books will testify. 
BALLov’s is only one dollar and a half per year 
or fifteen cents a copy. By all means read “The 
Belle.” It is good. — Boston Sunday Globe. 


BALLou’s MonTHLY for May. Mr. Thomes 
is making great strides, in this number of 
BALLOov’s, with his brilliant novel “ The Belle of 
Australia.” We cannot remember having ever 
read amore thrilling tale than that under discus- 
sion. If anything, it exceeds this popular 
author’s former stirring tales, and the reader who 
once takes up the story cannot lay it aside if he 
wants to. It is simply fascinating. The plot is 
a marvel of literary ingenuity, and has more 
twists and turns than the Cretan labyrinth — 
each twist and each turn making the reader more 
impatient for the next. Mr. Thomes is singular- 
ly felicitous in dialogue writing, having mastered 
the subtle art of making every word tell on the 
plot of his tale, and carefully exorcising the least 
superfluity. The only fault we have to find with 
“ The Belle of Australia” is that it is so interest- 
ing thatthe long waits between each installment 
of the story tries one’s patience severely, and 
causes him to wish the wheel of time to revolve 
more rapidly than is consistent with the brevity 
of an existence on this terrestrial sphere. — A/ 
bany Sunday Press. 


BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE for May has 
a liberal installment of the great story of the day, 
“The Belle of Australia,” by William H. 
Thomes. We think it is superior to “The 
Gold-Hunters,” “Lite in the East Indies,” or 
any other work that he has written. - In this por- 
tion of the story the young husband and wife 
have a strong and affecting interview in the 
bridal chamber, and then the former skips out. 
We do not believe that many men would have 
followed the course the hero marked out, and we 
hope his good principles will be rewarded at 
some future time. The author has introduced a 
new character, an Irish stockman, and he prom- 
ises to be a feature of the novel. He is quite an 
Australian original, and will make the reader 
smile before the book is finished. Besides“ The 
Belle” there are many other good things in 
BALLov’s. It is the best magazine for the price 
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in the country. It is only one dollar and a half | your newsdealer does not keep it, ask him to or- | 


per annum, postpaid. Send ten cents for a| der it for you. Address Boston, Mass, —- Week- 
specimen copy. For sale everywhere; or, if ' ly Visitor, Central Falls, R. J. 


T.— Thank you for the compliment. Hope 
it is deserved. 


B. — We regret that we have no place for you, 
but will help you to one if possible. 


C.— Your poetry is much better than your 
prose. We could see nothing new or original in 
your story. We returned it. 


B. L. P.— Your story would have been good 
had you prepared it in a proper manner. We 
could not take the time, so returned it to your 
address, 


F. B.G.—The sketch you wrote about was 
published in the May number, You must know 
if you gave it to another publication at the same 
time you sent it to us, 

Jack. — “On Land and Sea” will contain ad- 
ventures on the ocean as well as the shore. It is 
not entirely a sea story, but relates to many nota- 
ble events in California in the years 1843-45. 


H.— You should have given notice of your in- 
tention to leave the city, and then the president 
of the association could have made arrangements, 
and uot disappointed the audience, as he was 
compelled to. 


I, L. H. — We have not yet found a place for 
the article. We gave it out for the February 
number of BALLov’s, but it was crowded from 
its place by other matter. We hope to find 
room for it very soon. 

J. S. L.— Your proposition is a good one, yet 
we do not care about undertaking the expense 
just at present. Can’t you make an offer? and 
then we will give the subject due attention. Let 
us see how reasonable you can be. 


K. H.—The gentleman you speak of is now 
dead. He was our foreman for nineteen years; 
and a more honest, conscientious Christian never 
lived. He left us only on account of age and in- 
firmities. He has gone to heaven if any man can 
go there, 


A. M. L.—Hope you will drop in and see us 
this summer when you are on your vacation. We 
shall willingly spare an hour to chat with you on 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


various matters connected with yonr Washington 
experience, which must be varied and amusing. 
You onght to write a good Washington story of 
fashionable life. It would be read with interest. 

A. W. G.— Glad to hear that one of the old 
Edward Everett companions has struck a rich 
streak of luck in California, and we hope to see 
him some day. The idea of a re-union is a good 
one, and wish we could attend; but the distance 
is too great. Let us know all the particulars, 
when the meeting takes place; and we will send 
a sentiment. 

G. C. W.—You had better practice a little 
more, and get perfect, before you send us manu- 
script. You are young, and can afford to wait 
with patience. The art of writing a story is not 
one to be acquired in adayoramonth. Obser- 
vation and practice will aid you if you are in ear- 
nest in your desire to embrace a literary life. 
Don’t get mad if your first efforts are rejected. 
It will be of no use. 

A READER. — Gold was discovered in Aus- 
tralia by Edward Hammond Hargreaves, on the 
twelfth day of February, 1851, in the Bathurst 
and Wellington districts, which extend from 18 
deg. to 38 deg. of south latitude. The annual 
product of its gold mines has decreased from 
$75,000,000 in 1853 to $32,000,000 at the present 
time. Their total product has amounted to 
$1,400,000,000. The finest gold was obtained at 
Ballarat, and the largest nugget was dug up at 
Donolly, and weighed 2448 ounces, valued at 
$46,000. The New-Zealand mines were discovered 
by Messrs. Hartley and Reilley on the twentieth 
day of August, 1861, in the Otago district, on the 
Molineux River, on the forty-fifth degree of south 
latitude. Their annual product has decreased 
from $10,000,000 in 1863 to 6,000,000 at the pres- 
ent time. Their total product has amounted to 
$167,000,000. The annual product of gold in 
Asia (including Australia, New Zealand and 
Oceanica) is estimated to be $42,000,000. The 
total product of gold in Asia, from the earliest 
times to the present day, has amounted to 
$2,000,000,000. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


StmPLE REMEDIES.— Half a teaspoonful of 
common table salt, dissolved in a little cold wa- 
ter and drank will instantly relieve “ heart-burn ” 
or dyspepsia. If taken every morning before 
breakfast, increasing the quent gradually to a 
teaspoonful of salt and a tumbler of water, it 
will, in a few days, cure any ordinary case of 
dyspepsia, if at the same time due attent‘on is 
paid to the diet. There is no better remedy than 
the above, for constipation. As a gargle for 
sore throat, it is equal to chlorate of potash, and 
is entirely safe. It may be used as often as de- 
sired, and if a little is swallowed each time it 
will have a beneficial effect on the throat, by 
cleansing it and by allaying the irritation. In 
doses of one to four teaspoonfuls in half a pint 
to a pint of tepid water, it acts promptly as an 
emetic; and in cases of poisoning is always at 
hand. Itis an excellent’ remedy for bites and 
stings of insects. It isa valuable astringent in 
hemorrhages, particularly for bleeding after the 
extraction of teeth. It has both cleansing and 
healing properties, and is therefore a most excel- 
lent application for superficial ulcerations. 

Mustard is another valuable remedy. No fam- 
ily should be without it. Two or three teaspoon- 
fuls of ground mustard stirred into half a pint of 
water acts as an emetic very promptly, and is 
milder and easier to take than salt and water. 
Equal parts of ground mustard and flour or meal, 
made into a paste with warm water, and spread 
on a thin piece of muslin, with another piece of 
muslin laid over it, forms the often indispensable 
“mustard plaster.” It is almost a specific for 
colic, when applied a few minutes over the “ pit 
of the stomach.” For all internal pains and con- 
gestions, there is no remedy of such general utili- 
ty. It acts as a counter-irritant by drawing the 
blood to the surface ; hence in severe cases of 
croup a small mustard plaster should be applied 
to the back of the child’s neck. The same treat- 
ment will relieve almost any case of headache. 
A mustard plaster should be moved about over 
the spot to be acted upon, for if left too long in 
one place it is liable to blister. A mustard plast- 
er acts as well when at considerable distance 
from the affected part. An excellent substitute 
for mustard plasters is what is known as “ tnus- 
tard leaves.” They come a dozen in a box, and 
are about four by five inches in size; they are 
perfectly dry, and will keep fora long time. For 
use, it is only neceesary to dip one in a dish of 
water for a minute and then apply it. 

Common baking soda is the best of all reme- 
diesin cases of scalds and burns. It may be 
used on the surface of the burned place, either 
dry or wet. When ot promptly, the sense 
of relief is magical. It seems to withdraw the 
heat and with it the pain, and the healing process 
sooncommences. It is the best application for 
eruptions caused by poisonous ivy and other 
poisonous plants, as alsofor bites and stings of 
insects. Owing to colds, over-fatigue, anxiety 
and various other causes, the urine is often scan- 
ty, highly colored and more or less loaded with 


phusphates, which settle to the bottom of the 
vessel on cooling. As much soda ¢s can be 
dipped up with a ten-cent piece, dissolved in 
half a glass of cold water and drank every three 
hours, will soon remedy the trouble, and cause re- 
lief to the gt wer that always exists from in- 
terruption of the natural flow of urine. This 
treatment should not be continued more than 
twenty-four houts. 


A REMARKABLE Story. — The following nar- 
tative is self explanatory. The letter which pre- 
cedes it is a true copy of the original, and was 
sent to us, together with the details, by an officer 
now in the United-States Navy: 


United-States Flagship Momad, 
Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., 
January 10, 188-. 

My dear Friend, — Your kind favor containing 
congratulations on my restoration to health is be- 
foreme. When we parted thirty months ago lit- 
tle did we imagine that either would be brought 
near death’s door bya disease which selects for 
its victims those who present an internal field of 
constitutional weakness for its first attack, be- 
cause you and I were in those days the personifi- 
cation of health—and can claim this today, 
thank God! WhyI can do so will be told to 
morrow, when we meet at your dinner, as you on- 
ly know that I have passed through a terrible ill- 
ness; my delivery from death being due to the 
wonderful discovery in medical science, made by 
a man whe today stands in the front rank of his 
fellow-workers-— unequaled by any in my own 
opinion. That I, who heretofore have ever been 
the most orthodox believer in the old school of 
medicine, its application and results, should thus 
recant in favor of tnat which is sneered at by old 
practitioners, may startle you, but “seeing is be- 
pods, and when I recount the attack made on 
my old hulk, how near I came to lowering my 
colors, and the final volley which, through the 
agency above mentioned, gave me victory, you 
will at least credit me with just cause for sincerity 
in my thankfulness and belief. I will also spin 
my yarn anent my China cruise, and altogether 
expect to entertain as well as be entertained by 
you. With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 


Rear Admiral U. S. Navy. 
Hon. GEORGE WENDELL, 
Sinclair Place, Boston. 


An autumnal afternoon in the year 188- found 
the taunt flagship Vomad rounding the treacher- 
ous and dangerous extremity of South America. 
And this day certainly intended to place itself on 
record with those of its predecessors marked 
stormy, its nastiness in wind and weather givin 
all hands on board the flagship'their fill in ha 
work and discomforts. The record of the Vomad 
on this cruise, which she was now completing on 
her homeward-bound passage to Boston, had 
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been most disagreeable, when considered in the 
light of heavy-weather work, From Suez to 
Aden, then on tu Bombay, Point de Galle, Singa- 

re, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Nagasaki, and 

okohama, the ance sheet stood largely in 
favor of old Neptune’s rough characteristics, but 
with remarkable evenness the health and original 
roster of the ship’s company stood this day as it 
did nearly three years ago— with one exception. 
Throughout the diverse and varied exposures in- 
cidental to cruising over the Asiatic station, 
where cholera, fevers, liver complaints, malaria, 
and colds of all degrees reign in full force, none 
of the crew had suffered more than temporary in- 
conveniences, and thus it seemed very hard that 
now, in the closing days of the cruise, there 
stood nine chances for, to one inst, a victory 
being at last scored for the destroying angel 
Death. When the Vomad reached Shanghai in 
the early portion of her cruise her admiral was 
the healthiest man aboard, <A grand specimen of 
manhood was he. Over six feet in height, weigh- 
ing two hundred pounds, broad in chest, and 
strong in limb, he rightly claimed for himself a 
full share of nature’s blessings. While returning 
late one night from a diplomatic reception at the 
Consulate at Shanghai, through over-heating and 
insufficient protection irom the dangerous effects 
of the peculiarly damp and searching night air, 
he caught cold. “Only a cold,” remarked the 
admiral to the doctors of his ship, “and easy to 
cure.” So thought the medical officers, but with 
a quiet though insiduous progression, this cold 
clung to the admiral in spite of their bes: efforts 
to eradicate it, and when the time came for leav- 
ing Yokohama, homeward bound, the admiral 
realized that his lungs and throat were decidedly 
out of order. The doctors advised returning 
home by mail steamer to San Francisco, so that 
greater means for curing this persistent cough 
might be found in the Naval Hospital there; but 
the admiral preferred to stick to his ship, still im- 
agining that his trouble would eventually be over- 
come by the doctor’s treatment. 

No one who looked atthe admiral even in 
those diuys imagined that he would fall a victim 
to lung trouble. But it was the old story again 
typified in this case. Only a cold at first; and 
in sp'te of orthodox treatment the* peculiar cli- 
matic effects of China nursed it, and hastened 
the sure result of such a dee ted trouble. 
Time passed after leaving Yokohama for Boston, 
bringing varying symptoms in the admiral’s case, 
and the doctors imagined that they held the dis- 
ease in check atleast. But with the formation 
of tubercles, night-sweats, and the now rapid con- 
sumption of lung tissues, which had set in with 
alarming symptoms, the patient realized that his 
cold had laid the seeds of that fell agent of death, 
consumption. The hacking cough of the admir- 
al had in itself been sufficient food for serious 
consideration, and now, as in the warm autumn 
days the flagship gallantly rode over the blue 
waters of the Pacific, bound for Cape Horn, the 
doctors hoped much for success. But this bois- 
terous afternoon found the good ship struggling 
with gigantic seas set off | the Cape by a 


fierce notherly wind. Leaden were the heavens 
and sad the hearts of all aboard, for that morning 
the usual bulletin of the medical officers had set 
forth this intelligence: “The admiral is in same 
last night. A Durning 


condition as reported 


fever has been slightly reduced, while other 
symptons are as heretefore announced.” A! un- 
derstood these words without questioning. The 
beleved admiral had during the past two weeks 
sunk very lew. The symptoms of blood poison- 
ing, a torpid liver, intense pains throughout 
the body, eyesight and mental faculties affected, 
appetite gone, through inaction of that great re 
ulator—the liver. These were the means whic 
had reduced the admiral from the pinnacle of 
health to the valley and shadow of death. Con- 
sumption held full sway now, and the well-known 
skil! of naval doctors was in this instance at least 
completely foiled. 

The admiral had issued orders for the flagship 
to touch at Montevideo for coal, and it was the 
intention of the doctors to land tne admiral there 
for treatment, But one man in the ship was 
wrapped in the gloom of despair, as standing by 
the weather rigging on the poop deck he gazed 
absently over the seething waste of waters. This 
was the admiral’s son, a lieutenant, and attached 
to his father’s staff. He feared that the wear 
and tear of ship-life would sap his father’s 
strength beyond endurance, and before the ship 
could reach Montevideo. Among a group of 
sailors gathered around one of the great guns on 
the spar deck stood the captain of the fore-top, 
Brown, a slight but healthy-looking man. His 
companions were listening to a recital of his suf- 
ferings from consumption, which had developed 
while he was attached to the sloop-of-war Ranger, 
lying in the harbor of Yokohama a year ago, this 
“yarn” having been started by a discussion about 
the admiral’s condition. The men had just re- 
turned from some work around the deck, an order 
for which had interrupted Brown’s story a few 
moments previously. 

“ A vear ago this day I was hove to in the ‘ pill 
man’s’ sick bay in the & » then off Yo 
hama, an’ I tell you, pards, "t wae no use pipin’ 
my number, ‘cause I was nigh on passin’ in my 
enlistment papers for a long cruise aloft,” contin- 
ued Brown. “Consumption had me flat aback, 
and the doctor says it was no use to stow away 
his lush in my hold seein’ that my bellows was 
condemned by a higher power than he could 
wrastle with.” 

“ How did you pucker out of it?” asked a gun- 
ner’s mate. 

“ Wa’all,” replied Brown, “my Chinee wash- 
man come to me one mornin’ an’ he says to me, 
‘me hab got allee same Melican man medikin, do 
you heap good!’ I says bring it off, Chang, I 
buy all the same. That afternoon Chang hove 
up with fourteen bottles of a lus, enoughto kill 
or cure the whole ship’s crew, an’ that looked 
fresh in theirnice wrappers. Says Chang,‘China 
man doctor hab got plentee more, he make heap 
good well with my sick, this number one medikin 
allee same through Yokohama.’ Wa’all, I took 
the bottles an’ told the doctor I was goin’ to try 
one as by the sailin’ orders on the bottle, and the 
doctor he laughed and says ’t was no good, but I 
done as the regulations says from the first, an’ 
here I am, ag’in the doctor’s ideas to be sure!” 

With this triumphant assertion, Brown looked 
about the circle. Then, lowering his voice, 
sai 


“Boys, I ’ve four of those precious bottles 
left—a’n’t give ’em all away yet after I was 
cured — an’ if you all think that it would not be 
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too free with the ‘ old man,’ suppose I go to his 
son there on the poop deck an’ say what I have 
to you, an’, askin’ his pardon, say we want the ad- 
miral to try the stuff in my bottles, seein’ that 
they cured my consumption.” 

‘his idea met with a proval from all sides. 
Therefore Brown walke-] off for the interview 
with the admiral’s son, with no little anxiety in 
his good heart as to the result of his mission. 
Approaching the lieutenant, Brown saluted, and 
asked for permission to s ate his reasons for do- 
ing so. This was readily granted, and Brown 
spoke out. 

“ Seeing that I was onc:-cured of consumption, 
lieutenant, I make bold to ask if I can tell you 
how, an’ why I ve the reasons for wishing you to 
use on your father what wis my salvation?” 

Ina few moments the | sutenant ‘had Brown’s 
story out, and much to the latter’s gratification, 
granted a ready permission to him. It did not 
take Brown long to run to his ditty box, get the 
bottles of medicine, and return to the lieutenant 
with them. 

“I’m afeared that the doctors will kick ag’in 
the use of this blessed stuff, an’ what wid you do, 
sir?” said Brown, as he placed the medicine in the 
cabin orderly’s hands to be taken into the ad- 
miral’s room. 

“T will attend to that, Brown, and rest assured 
that your remedy will have a fair trial in spite of 
any oppcsition, It will not harm my father, 
judging from your statement, and the opinion of 
the medical officers of the Ranger.” 

“ Thank you, sir, an’ God help the admiral to 
weather his trouble, is the prayer of all the 
ship,” said Brown, as the lieutenant turned to en- 
ter the cabin. 

There was no cessation in the storm that even- 
ing. The gale howled through the rigging in 
wiid, discordant tones; the great ship labored 
through the white-capped mountains of water 
threatened to ingulf her with each burst of their 
storm-whipped crests. Within the admiral’s cab- 
in the Argand lights, the comfortable furniture, 
aud the numerous evidences of the admiral’s wan- 
derings over land and water, as displayed in 
choice bric-a-brac and trimmings, gave to the 
room a warm, snug appearance, most pleasing 
this wild night to those within. In his stateroom 
lay the admiral, made comfortable by all that lov- 
ing hands and willing hearts could suggest. By 
his side sat his son, who in quiet voice was re- 
counting to his father the interview with Brown, 
and the opposition met with from the doctors 
when the idea of giving this new medicine was 
broached. 

“You were sleeping at the time, father, and 
therefore missed a laughable scene, made so, in 
ar of your condition, by the intense dislike dis- 
played by the doctors for this *new-fangled stuff,’ 
this ‘ patent liquid,’ which they declared should 
never with their consent be given to you. Well, 
I cut the matter short by saying that I would 
take all the responsibility and with your permis- 
sion would administer it. That I obtained when 
I found you awake, and now you are under way 
with the first bottles as per directions. I am sat- 
istied, dear father, that it will do you good, a pre- 
monition filling my heart that at last we have 
found the means of arresting the burning fever 
and hacking cough which have been troubling 
you so much.” 


The admiral’s reply was cut short by a severe 
spell of coughing, during which he spat blood, 
and when finished sank back exhausted. But the 
grateful look which he bestowed on his son was 
an additional assurance of belief in that which 
the admiral had at first sight dubbed as a possible 
but doubtful means of doing him any good. But 
laying aside his dislike for any but old-estab- 
lished remedies, the admiral acquiesced in his 
son’s request, and now, after this last spell, ad- - 
mitted that the effect of the dose had softened 
the dreaded severity of the racking cough. 


Three weeks later found the Momad making 
the harbor of Montevideo. After severe and pro- 
longed weather she had rounded the. Cape and 
now was standing in the harbor for the purpose 
of recoaling and watering. To one given to the 
study ot human lineaments the faces of those 
aboard the flagship this bright morning would 
have afforded infinite scope for such pursuit. 
But the source of each man’s happiness flowed 
from the same fountain of grateful joy. The be- 
loved admiral was the cause of this. And why? 
If you could have seen the admiral this bright 
morning, dear reader, your answer would have 
been easily found in his face. A changed man 
was he. Victory was perched on his guidons! 
the dread enemy was slowly retreating! The 
fight was a severe one, but with no cessation in 
vigilant action and careful application of the 
contents of four bottles the admiral had turned 
the flank of consumption, and was slowly but 
surely driving him off the fiel4 with a power 
which astounded the doctors and filled all hearts 
with joy and thankfulness. 

What was this then that had won the victory 
for the seaman Brown, and was now leading the 
admiral’s shattered forces to the same grand re- 
sult?) When asked this question by one of his 
officers on duty, in Montevideo, the admiral, slow- 
ly lifting his hand, replied, “ I would that in let- 
ters of guld,and so placed that all the world 
could read them, the name of this great remedy 
could be shown, coupled with the genius who 
discovered it,—‘ THE GOLDEN MEDICAL Dts- 
COVERY! Dr. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y.,’ the man 
who has given to his fellow-men the greatest re- 
lief from all ills that mortal flesh is heir to! 

“This is the name of the contents of that bot- 
tle on my table, and God bless the man who has 
found the secret of filling it with a medicine at 
once purifying and strengthening, whoiesome 
and thorough in its results, and claiming, in my 
humble opinion, itself that it cannot 
reasonably perform. Nature's ally against the 
abuse of man!” 

Well might the admiral sing the praises of tha 
which had so unexpectedly rescued him from a 
fatal illness. When the ship anchored the first 
commission for the admiral’s son to execute was 
a large purchase of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, which, as the admiral sadly admitted, 
he had seen ‘n every port the world around and 
had only admired as an evidence of the energy 
and enterprise of an American who could thus 
place his Golden Medical Discovery in every 
nook and corner of the globe. But now he was 
one more to testify to the wonderful power of 
this medicine, and certainly did soin Montevideo, 
by — it up to all the high officials who visit- 

im. 
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Curious Matters. 


A week later and the Vomad sailed for Boston 
direct. What the condition of the admiral was 
when she arrived there is shown in his letter 
above. Let it be recorded to the credit of the 
doctors on the flagship that they were completely 
cured of all dislike for the Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, used it faithfully on the voyage to Boston, 
and landed, through its wonderful power, the ad- 
miral completely restored; and more than one 
poor fellow who started out in the sick bay of the 
Nomad. What staunch friends the Golden Med- 
ical Discovery made in that ship! 

The above, reader, is an outline of the story 
spun by the admiral to his friend when they met 
at thedinner. We will not touch on other por- 
tions of his interesting recital of his cruise in gen- 
eral, our aim being to record his meee for the 
greatest wonder in medical science that this nine- 
teenth century of surprising developments has 

roduced, 

From the wonderful power of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery over that terribly fatal 
disease consumption, which is scrofula of the 
lungs, when first offering this now world-famed 
remedy to the public, Dr. Pierce thought favor- 
ably of cailing it his “consumption cure,” but 
abandoned that name as too restrictive for a med- 
icine that from its wonderful combination of 

erm-destroying, as well as tonic, or strengthen- 
alterative, or blood-cleansing, anti-bilious, 
diuretic, pectoral, and nutritive properties, is un- 
equaled, not only as a remedy for consumption of 
the lungs, but for all chronic diseases of the liver, 
blood, kidneys, and lungs. Golden Medical Dis- 
covery cures all humors, from the worst scrofula 
to a common blotch, pimple, or eruption. Ery- 
sipelas, salt-rheum, fever-sores, scaly or rough 
skin, in short, all diseases caused by disease germs 
in the blood, are conquered by this powerful, pu i- 
fying, and invigorating medicine. Great eating 
ulcers rapidly heal under its benign influence. 
Especially has it manifested its potency in curing 
tetter, rose rash, boils, carbuncles, sore eyes, 
scrofulous sores and swellings, white swellings, 
goitre or thick neck, and oe glands. 

“ The blood is the life.” Thoroughly cleanse 
this fountain of health by using Golden Medical 
Discovery, and good —— a fair skin, buoy- 
ant spirits, vital strength and soundness of con- 
stitution are established. 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow 
color of skin, or yellowish brown spots on face 
or body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad 
taste in mouth, internal heat or chills, alternated 
with hot flashes, low spirits and gloomy forebod- 
ings, irregular appetite, and tongue coated, you 
are suffering from indigestion, dyspepsia, and 
torpid liver or“ biliousness.” In many cases on- 
ly part of these symytoms are experienced. Asa 
remedy for all such cases Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discuvery has no equal, as it effects per- 
fect and radical cures. 

For weak lungs, spitting of blood, short breath, 
consumptive night-sweats, and kindred affections, 
it is a sovereign remedy. In the cure of bronchi- 
‘tis, severe coughs and consumption, it has aston- 
ished faculty, and eminent physicians 


pronounce it the greatest medical discovery of the 
age. The nutritive properties possessed b7 cod- 
liver oil are trifling when compared with those of 
the Golden Medical Discovery. It rapidly builds 
up the system and increases the flesh and weight 
of those reduced below the usual standard of 
health by wasting diseases. 


The reader will pardon the foregoing digression, 
prompted by our admiration for a remedy that 
performs such marvelous cures, and permit us to 
say that when the admiral returned to h‘s home 
in New York the only cloud cast upon the happi- 
ness of the reunion with his family was 
the continued illness of his eldest son, a young 
man of twenty-four, whose disease, when the a 
miral sailed from Montevideo, had been reported 
as succumbing to the treatment of the family doc- 
tor. But his father found it otherwise; the un- 
fortunate young man was suffering severely from 
chronic disease of the kidneys and bladder. Be- 
fore leaving Boston the admirai had purchased a 
copy of Dr. Pierce’s book, “The People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser.” He read this val- 
uable book thoroughly, and upon his arrival home 
had made up his mind as to the future treatment 
for hisson. The latter was sent to the famous 
Invalid’s Hotel, at Buffalo, N. Y., conducted by 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, and his competent staff of 
specialists, where, under skillful treatment, the 
sufferer soon found relief and a permanent cure. 

In the library of his handsome home the admi- 
ral placed one of the four bottles sent him by the 
seaman Brown. Conspicuous in its pretty frame 
and stand it attracts: all e which can easily 
read the lines in golden Jetters inscribed on the 
tablet under the stand as follows: “This bottle 
once contained the ammunition which secured 
for Admiral the victory in his battle off 
Cape Horn with the enemy consumption. His 
undying gratitude is thus p Prov for that which 
this bottle and its mates held.” 


TRAPS FOR ELEPHANTS. — In certain partsof the 
East a curious mode of capturing elephants is 
sometimes adopted. A trained elephant will first 
be taught to walk on a narrow path between two 
pitfalls which are covered with turf; and then it 
will be taken into the woods, in order that it may 
decoy the wild herd into the neighborhood of the 
snares, The “decoy ” elephant, having succeed- 
en in the latter purpose, will next, we are told, 
walk slowly round and close to the traps, and 
then suddenly hasten forward, as though fright- 
ened, and proceed safely past the pitfalls, in 
which some of the wild elephants are almost cer- 
tain to become entangled in their attempts to fol- 
low after him. Dr, Darwin, who tells us of this 
method of capture, says that, if any of the wild 
herd be fortunate enough to escape from the 
traps, they never fail, if possible, to pursue the 
traitor who had endeavored to decoy them, and 
to have revenge upon him; and sometimes they 
have been known, in their rage, to beat one to 
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EscALLoPen OysTErs. — One pint stale bread 
crumbs grated fine, one egg, butter the size of an 
egg, salt and grated nutmeg to taste, and pep- 
per, two and one-half dozen oysters. Season the 
dry bread crumbs, rub in the butter, add the egg, 
and mix well. Lay the oysters on a dry cloth to 
absorb the moisture, as they should be quite a 
Spread a thin layer of the crumbs on a flat dish, 
lay oysters enough to cover it, then another lay- 
er of crumbs, and so on till the crumbs and 
oysters are both used, the last layer being crumbs, 
the whole rounded up in a neat mound, which 
should be wide rather than thick. Bake ina 

uick oven, so that the mound shall be heated 
thoroughly through when it is a nice brown over 
the top. To be served as.soon as done. 


Puppinc Sauce.— Take a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of flour (cornstarch is better), and rub it 
smooth in a little cold water; do this in a tea- 
cup. Pour on slowly, stirring the while, boiling 
water, as if making starch, until the cup is full; 
add a pinch of salt, and set it on the back of the 
range tu keep hot. Take the same sized teacup 
of granulated sugar, and one egg, beat the two 
ingredients together as if for sponge cake until 
they are as light as possible. This should be 
done in a quart bowl. When thoroughly light 
pour the hot starch water slowly on the eggs and 
sugar, stirring carefully, so that the compound 
will be perfectly smooth. Flavor to please, and 
if desired cold place it on ice. 


How To Cook Ricz.—To know how to 
cook rice so that it will be dry, and each kernel 
keep its proper shape, is very simple. The first 
thing to be done is to buy a farina kettle, or to 
have made at a tinshop two stout tin pails, one 
several sizes smaller than the other. In the out- 
er or put as much boiling water as it will ho!d 
without running over when the smaller pail is 
set within it; look over and wash the rice, then 
am it in the smaller pail, and put in enough boil- 

ng water to cover it (observe, the rice is not to 
be soaked, and the water is to be boiling); then 

ut the cover of the inner pail on, — the outer 

as no cover : the rice will be cooked tender in 
from fifteen to wes minutes if you have a fire 
hot enough to keep the water boiling. The rice, 
when turned out, will be dry, and each kernel 
will be distinct from every others Sometimes 
the condition of the atmosphere is such that wa- 
ter evaporates rapidly; and in this case boiling 
water must be kept in the teakettle so that the 


‘yuter pail may be supplied from it. It may also 


be necessary to add a little to the rice. One im- 
portant consideration to bear in. mind is that the 
rice must not be stirréd at all. Stirring will 
spoil the shape of the kernels. In India the rice 
is boiled and served with meat and the favorite 
curry, and the dish is then called “a curry.” 

recipe for making the is here given: 
To three parts turmeric two parts pep- 


, three-fourths of a part of cayenne pepper, 
alfa part of ginger root, four parts cumin seeds, 
six parts coriander seeds, a quarter of a part each 
of nutmeg, cloves, and cinnamon. The imported 
curry powder, which can be bought at all large 
groceries, is a very satisfactory preparation. But 
the cook must remember that it is dangerous to 
put in too much at a time, as the full flavor of the 
powder is not developed until it has been wet 
some time, — say three or four minutes, 


BITTER BREAD. —Complaint is frequently 
made by those who use baking powders that they 
leave in bread, biscuit, or cake raised by them a 
disagreeable, bitter taste. This taste follows the 
use of all impure baking powders, and is caused 
either by their containing alum (introduced to 
make a cheap article), by the impure and adulter- 
ated character of other ingredients used, or from 
the ignorance of their manufacturers of the prop- 
er methods of combining them. These baki 
powders leave in the bread a residuum form 
of lime, earth, alum, or other deleterious matters, 
not always, though frequently, tastable in the 
food, and by all physicians classed as injurious 
to health. The Royal Baking Powder 1s free 
from this serious defect. In its use no residuum 
is left, and the loaf raised by it is always sweet, 
light and wholesome, and noticeably free from 
the peculiar taste complained of. The reason of 
this is because it is composed of nothing but ab 
solutely pure materials, scientifically combined in 
exactly the proper proportions of acid and alkali 
to act upon and destroy each other, while pro- 
ducing the largest amount of raising power. We 
are justified in this assertion from the unqualified 
statements made by the Government chemists, 
who after thorough and exhaustive tests recom- 
mended the “ Royal” for Governmental use be- 
cause of its superiority over ali others in purity, 
Strength and wholesomeness. There is no dan- 
ger of bitter bread or biscuit where it alone is 


_RicE MuFFins.—Two cups of cold boiled 
rice, one pint of flour, one teaspoonful salt, one 
tablespoonful sugar, two teaspoonfuls of baking 


powder, one-half pint of milk, three e Mix 
into a smooth and rather firm batter. oe 


_ INDIAN MEAL Caxgs.— Pour boiling water 
into a quart of ro corn meal, stir it until it 
is wet ; then add two well-beaten eggs, and milk 
enough to make a thick batter ; measure a small 
teaspoonful of dry saleratus, and dissolve it in 
warm water, and put it into the batter with the 
same quantity of salt; butter square tin pans, fill 
two-thirds full, and bake in a quick ovenfor an: 


hour. When done cut in small squares, and 
serve 


A DE.icious CHerry Puppinc is made in 
this way: Make a crust as for baking-powder 
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biscuit; roll it out until it is about two-thirds of 
an inch thick. Stew enough cherries so that 
when they are spread on the crust they will cover 
it and be deep enough to makea good layer of 
fruit; roll the crust up then, taking care to kee 

the cherries from falling off. rap a cloth 
around it ; sew it loosely with a coarse thread, 
which is easily pulled out. Allow et of 
room for the crust to rise. Steam it for an hour 
and a half. Serve in slices, with sauce. The 
bt: po in stewing the cherries is that the juice 

ill not be suaked into the crust. 


Soup. — Skeleton of yesterday’s chick- 
ens, three or four pounds of veal bones, cracked 
to pieces, one pound of lean veal cut small, one 

int of milk, one egg, one small cup of boiled 
arina, salt, pepper, minced onion, and parsley, 
for seasoning, one quart of water, and the liquor 
in which chickens were boiled. Cover the broken 
chicken and veal bones, the minced veal, parsley 
and onion, with the cold water and chicken liq- 
uor, and simmer until three quarts are reduced 
totwo. Strain the liquor, and put back into the 
pot, salt and pepper, boil gently and skim for 
ten minutes before adding the milk and boiled 
farina. Simmer another ten minutes; take out a 
cupful and pour over the beaten e Mix well, 
and put with the soup; let all stand covered, off 
the fire, two minutes, and serve. 


Sauces. — Take livers, lights, gi s, 
and hearts from fowls; boil very tender, and 
chop them fine; make a nice thin drawn butter, 
and stir them in; or boil and chop them, and use 
the water in which they were boiled ; season with 
butter, pepper, and salt; beat up the yelks of 
two , add them, and keep the sauce stirring 
= thickens. This sauce is best for roast 
‘ow 


TESTED BY TimE.—For Throat Diseases, 
Colds and Coughs, BRown’s BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES have proved their efficacy by a test of 
many years. Price 25 cents. 


ESCALLOPED TURKEY.—Moisten bread crumbs 
with a little milk; butter a pan, and put in it a 
layer of crumbs, and then a layer of chopped 
(not very fine) cold turkey, seasoned with salt 
and pepper, then a layer of crumbs, and soon 
until the pan is full. If any gravy or dressing has 
deen left, add it. Make a thickening of one or 
two eggs, half a cup of milk, and a quarter of a 
cap of butter, bread season, 
spread it over the top; cover witha e 
half an hour, and then let it brown. = 


Coucu Syrup. — Four teaspoonfuls of castor 
oil, four teaspoonfuls of molasses, and one tea- 
spoonful of paregoric. Mix together, and take a 
teaspoonful at a dose four or five times a day. 
Mothers, try this ; a month-old baby can take a 
half a teaspoonful, and a 
year-ol 
and is 


ateaspoonful. When achild has acold, 
threatened with croup, begin giving the 


syrup during the day, and on going to bed. If it 


coughs during the night, give more. It will not 
fail to prevent croup, and cure a cough A 
grown person can take a larger dose. 


HARD MoLasses CooKIEs.— One cup of su- 
gar, one cup of butter, and one of molasses, one 
teaspoonful of soda, and one of ginger. Boil a'l 
together, and while boiling stir in enough flour 
to thicken. Roll thin, and bake quickly. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN SEASICK- 
NESS is of great value. Its action on the nerves 
of the disturbed stomach is soothing and effective. 


AN EXCELLENT MIXTURE TO REMOVE 
GRrEaSE Spots, from boys’ and men’s clothing, 
is made of four parts of alcohol to one part of 
ammonia, and about half as much ether as ammo- 
nia. Applv the liquid to the grease spot, and 
then rub diligently with a sponge and clear wa- 
ter. The chemistry of the operation seems to be 
that the alcoho) and ether dissolve the grease, 
and the ammonia forms a soap with which it is 
washed out with the water. The result is much 
more satisfactory than when something is used 
which only seems to spread the spot and make it 
fainter, but does not actually removeit. If oil is 
spilled on a carpet, and you immediately scatter 
corn meal over it, the oil will be absorbed by it. 
Oil may also be removed from carpets upon 
which you do not dare to put ether or ammonia 
by laying thick blotting-paper over it, and press- 
ing a hot flatiron on it. Repeat the operation 
several times, using a clean paper each time. 


Butrer Rotits.—One quart of flour, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
der, one egg, one pint of milk, one table- 
spoonful of lard, Sift the flour, salt, and bakin 
powder together, rub inthe lard cold, then ad 
the egg and milk; mix as soft as possible. Roll 
it out one-half an inch in thickness, and cut with 
a plain, round biscuit cutter. Dip them in melt- 
ed butter, fold one-third of each piece over the 
remainder, and bake in a quick oven for fifteen 
minutes, 


CooKIEs WITHOUT Eccs.— Take two cups. 
of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of swect 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, or baking powder, 
and flour enough to make a soft dough. Roll 
thin, and bake in a quick oven. Hot water can 
milk, with very good re- 
sults. 


SPICED ELDERBERRIES FOR PIES.— Six quarts 
of berries, one pint of vi » two pounds: of su- 
gar, tablespoonful each of cinnamon, cloves, all- 
spice, ginger. Stew five minutes, pour in a crock, 
and cover with a paper. When making the pies, 
line the plates with crust, to each pie add half a 
cup of sugar, after berries are put in crust, also a 
large spoonful of flour, and butter the size of a 
hickory-nut, 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 
partment must be sent to ELLA A. Briccs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


COMBINATION LACE. 

Cast on twenty-nine stitches, 

_Fitst Row. —Knit three plain, over twice, 
and narrow seaming, knit two plain, purl two, 
knit two plain, over, narrow, purl two, knit two. 

(This comprises number one.) 

SEconD Row.— Knit eleven, knit one loop, 
purl one loop, purl two, *knit two, purl two, 
over and narrow seaming, knit two, purl two, 
over and narrow seaming, knit two, purl two, 
over narrow seaming, knit three plain. 

(This comprises number two), and where it 
says repeat number two, repeat from *, 

THIRD Row.— Repeat number one, and knit 
the remaining thirteen stitches plain. 

FourtH Row. — Knit thirteen, purl two, then 
repeat number two. 

FirtH Row. — Knit three, over twice, narrow 
seaming, knit two, purl two, siip two stitches off 
on a third needle, knit two, put back the two 
stitches and knit them plain, purl two, knit two. 

(This comprises number three), then over 
twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, and knit the 
remaining nine plain. 

StxtH Row. — Knit ten, knit one loop, purl 
one, knit one stitch, knit one loop, purl one loop, 
pur! two stitches, repeat number two. 

SEVENTH Row.— Repeat rtumber one, and 
knit the remaining fifteen stitches plain. 

E1cHTH Row. — Knit fourteen, purl two, and 
repeat number two. 

NintH Row.— Repeat number one, then 
over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, knit the remaining nine plain. 

TentH Row. — Knit ten, knit one loop, purl 
one, knit one stitch, knit one loop, purl one, knit 
one stitch, knit one Joop, purl one loop, purl two 
stitches, repeat number two, 

ELEVENTH Row. — Repeat number one, and 
knit the remaining eighteen stitches plain. - 

TwELFTH Row.—Knit eighteen, purl two, 
and repeat number two. 

THIRTEENTH Row. — Repeat number three, 


over twice, narrow, over twice, narrow, over 
twice, narrow, over twice , narrow, knit the re- 
maining ten stitches plain. 

FOURTEENTH Row.— Knit eleven, knit one 
loop, purl one, knit one stitch, knit one loop, 
purl one, knit one stitch, knit one loop, purl one, 
knit one stitch, knit one loop, purl one loop, purl 
two stitches, and repeat number two. 

FIFTEENTH Row. — Repeat number one, and 
knit twenty-two stitches plain. 

SIXTEENTH Row. — Bind off ten stitches, 
knit eleven, purl two, repeat number two. 

Begin again at first row. 

All who try this pattern cannot fail to like it 
very much, Cc. M. 

WARREN, Pa. 


SHELL EDGING. 


Cast on eleven stitches, and knit across plain. 

First Row.— Knit two, thread over twice, 
narrow, knit five, thread, over, narrow. 

Second Row. —Knit one, seam one, knit 
seven, seam one, knit two. 

THIRD Row. — Knit ten, thread over, narrow. 

FourtTH Row. — Knit one, seam one, knit the 
rest plain. 

FirtH Row. — Knit two, thread over twice, 
narrow, thread over twice, narrow, knit four, 
thread over, narrow. 

SixtH Row.— Knit one, seam one, knit six, 
seam one, knit two, seam one, knit two. 

SEVENTH Row.—Knit twelve, thread over, 
narrow. 

EIGHTH F.ow. — Knit one, seam one, knit the 
rest plain. 

NINTH Row.— Knit two, thread over twice, 
narrow, thread over twice, narrow, thread over 
twice, narrow, knit four, thread over, narrow. 

TENTH Row.— Knit one, seam one, knit six. 
seam one, knit two, seam one, knit two, seam 
one, knit two. 

ELEVENTH Row. — Knit fifteen, over, narrow 

TWELFTH Row.— Knit one, seam one, knit 
five, bind off six, leaving one stitch on the right- 
hand needle, and ten stitches on the left-hand: 
needle, them plain. 

Commerce again at first row. 

C. R. REYNOLDS, 


New Mass, 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


“NARY MASH. 


Shady tree, babbling brook, 
Girl in hammock, reading book. 
Golden curls, tiny feet, 

Girl in hammock, look so sweet. 


Man ndes past; big mustache; 
Girl in hammock makes a mash. 
Mash is mutual, Day is set: 
Man and maiden married get. 


Married now one year ago, 

Keeping house on Baxter Row. 
Redhot stove, beefsteak frying, 
Girl got married cooking, trying. 


Cheeks all burning, eyes all red, 
Girl got married nearly dead. 
Biscuit burnt up, beefsteak charry, 
Giri got married awful sorry. 


Man comes home, tears mustache, 
Mad as blazes, got no hash. 
Thinks of hammock in the lane, 


Hour of midnight, baby squawking, 
Man in sock-feet bravely walking. 
Baby yells on, now the other 

Twin he strikes up like his brother. 
Paregoric by the bottle 

Emptied into baby’s throttle. 


Naughty tack, point in air, 

Waiting some one’s foot to tear. 
Man in sock-feet — see him! there! 
Holy Moses! hear him swear! 
Raving crazy, gets his gun, 

Blows his head off. Dead and gone. 


Pretty widow, w:th a book, 

In the hammock by the brook. 
Man rides past: big mustache. 
Keeps on riding: nary mash! 


A tall woman, wearing a sun-bonnet, came into 
the office of the Galveston Chief of Police, and, 
sitting down hard on one end of a bench, wiped her 
nvse, batted her eyes a time or so at the Chief of 
Police, and asked in a voice that reminded one 
of sharpening a saw, — 

“Be you the galoot that looks folks up?” 

“I regret to say that I am occasionally obliged 
to resort to such extreme measures with refracto- 
ry persons.” 

“T know all that, but be you the galoot ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


“ Why did n’t you say so when I asked you?” 

“T did.” 

“ You are a liar, and if you don’t treat me like 
a lady, I'll fold you up, and sit down on you.” 

And she batted her eyes some more like a ter- 
ror. 

“ What do you want?” asked the official, look- 
ing as if he wanted re-enforcements right away, 
and plenty of them. 

“TI want that dirty little whelp what married my 
daughter. I want to talk to him on business, but 
he evades me. If I could only get a chance to 
caress him once more!” 

and she breathed hard, and gritted her teeth, 
until the official felt in his pocket for a police 
whistle. 

“ What did he do?” 

“He told my darter that he would give three 
hundred and twenty acres of land, with a gold 
mine on it, to anybody who would ampertate my 
jaw with a boot-jack. He said my mouth was 
like the gate at the Fair Grounds.” 

“He meant, I suppose, it was never shut. I 
don’t see how he came to make any such ridicu- 
lous comparison as that. Did you remonstrate 
with him?” 

“You bet I did. I drawed him -across the 
table by the hair with one hand, while I basted 
him with a long-handle skillet, and you should 
have heard him calling me ‘ mother darling,’ and 
‘pet.’ Providence was agin me. His har gave 
way, and he lit out before I could reason with 
him any more. Just as like as not we will never 
meet agin.” 

And she sighed heavily. 

“ Be calm, madam); do not excite yourself too 
much,” 

“Lam calm, I like to talk about these family 
secrets. It calls up sacred recollections. It 
makes me think of my darter’s fust husband. It 
was real fun to remonstrate with him. His har 
did n’t give. He was game. He sassed back, 
but Lerd! what a time they had holding the in- 
quest. That was at Arkansas, before I moved to 
Galveston. There was some of his remains in 
one corner of the yard, and a few more remains 
hanging on the fence, and there was right smart 
of him wrapped around the axe handle. The 
jury knew me, so they brought in a verdict of 
justifiable suicide or homicide, or something like 
that. And now to think of this pesky little 
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worthless, spindle-shanked, goggled-eved whelp 
getting clear off, excepting a few pounds of har. 
I want you to find him for me. You can know 
him by the brands I made on him with the skil- 
let. Wanted to ampertate my jaw, the brassy 
whelp! Said my mouth was like a gate, did 


he?” 


The official said he would hunt for him, and 
let her know. As she went out she batted her 
eyes significantly at the official, and remarked, — 

“You had better find that prodigal son, or 
there ’ll be music at these headquarters.” 


“ My son,” said an Indiana man to his nine- 
year-old son, “you are about to engage in the 
mysteries of the great world around you. Be- 
fore doing so it will be necessary to pass a severe 
and searching ordeal. Are you ready for the 
trial?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where have you been today?” 

“ Been fishing.” 

[Murmurs of applause from his fond mother.] 

“Did you run away from school?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Have you been inside the school-house for 
the past week?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ What did you do yesterday?” 

“ Stole some lead pipe, and sold it to the junk 
shop for money to buy a matinee ticket.” 

“Do you go to the theatre often?” 

“Twice a week.” 

“My son, the examination is satisfactory. I 
now have the pleasure of presenting you with one 
of the emblems of your future profession in this 
world as the boss honest boy of the city. It isa 
little hatchet. What will you do with it?” 

“Trade it off for a pint of peanuts and two 
fire balloons.” 

“Correct; the candidate is ready for initiation. 
His mother will provide herself with a skate 
strap, and take him into the bath-room, and ad- 
minister it to him in the first degree. No other 
business being before the lodge, I declare it 
closed until the next regular meeting.” 


“Do you know the prisoner well?” asked the 
attorney. 

“Never knew him sick,” replied the witness, 

“No levity,” said the lawyer sternly. “Now, 
sir, did you ever see the prisoner at the bar?” 

“Took many a drink with him at the bar.” 

“ Answer my question, sir,” yelled the laywer. 
“ How long have you known the prisoner ?” 

“ From two feet up to five feet, ten inches.” 


“ Will the court make the” — 

“T have, jedge,” said the witness, anticipating 
the lawyer, “I have answered the question. I 
knowed the prisoner when he was a boy two feet 
long, and a man five feet ten.” 

“ Your honor” — 

“In fact, jedge, I’m under oath,” persisted the 
witness. 

The lawyer arose, placed both hands on the 
table in front of him, spread his legs apart, Jean- 
ed his body over the table, and said, — 

“ Will you tell the court what you know about 
this case?” 

“That a’n’t his name,” replied the witness. 

“ What a’n’t his name? 

“ Case.” 

“ Who said it was?” 

“You did. You wanted to know what I knew 
about this case. His name’s Smith.” 

“Your honor,” roared the attorney, plucking 
his beard out by the roots, “ will you make th 
man answer?” 

“ Witness,” said the judge, “ you must answer 
the questions put to you.” 

“Land o’ Goshen, jedge, ha’n’t I been doin’ 
it? Let the blnmed cuss fire away. I'm all 
ready.” 

“ Then,” said the lawyer, “don’t beat about the 
bush any more. You and the prisoner have 
been friends?” 

“ Never,” promptly responded the witness. 

“What! Wasn’t you summoned here as a 
friend ?” 

“ No, sir; I was summoned here as a Presby- 
terian. Nary one of us was ever Friends, He 
is an old Baptist, without a drop of Quaker in 
him.” 

“Stand down,” yelled the lawyer in disgust. 

“ Hey?” 

“ Stand down.” 

“Can’t do it. I ’ll sit down or stand up” — 

“ Sheriff, remove the man from the box.” 

Witness retires, muttering, —- 

“ Well, if he a’n’t the thick-headedest cuse I 
ever laid eyes on.” 


“ Now, gem’men, it am no use to expostulate 
on de dryness ob de weder, an’ to be a cryin’ fur 
mo’ rain all de time, de same as old Noah did. 
De ole gem|’man was drefful onsatisfied wid de 
weder, an’ he t’ought he knowed mo’ "bout it dan 
enybody else; but soon foun’ out dat he was 
mistaken, fur it begun to rain, an’ it rained, an’ 
rained, an’ de ole man begun to be scared, an’ so 
he called all ob his relations togeder, an’ told 
dem dat dey '’d hab to go West, an’ as de rail- 
road track wus not 'zackly finished, an’ dar wus 
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plenty of water, he t’ought dey 'd better sell de 
farm, an’ hire a boat to take dem to dry lan’. 
Wal, was Noah satisfied when he got dar? No, 
sah! Decap’n landed him high an’ dry on de 
top ob a mountain, an’ jes’ as quick as de water 
dried up, he packed up his duds, an’ went down. 
Now, my bredren, dis proves dat no man am sat- 
isfied wid his condishun. Dar wus Noah, libin’ 
in a lan’ ob milk an’ honey, hab a good home, 
kind neighbors, an’ enuff to eat an’ drink, But 
jes’ ‘cause it wus gittin’ a little dusty, he wanted 
rain, an’ when he got de rain, den he wanted to 
go whar dar was mo’ dry lan’, an’ when he got 
dar he did n’t stay long enuff to git ’quainted 
wid de country. So you see, bredren, dat it am 
no use to be a frettin’ an’ a worryin all de time 
"bout what you ha’n’t got control ober, but jes’ 
take t’ings as dey comes, an’ t’ink dat if it am too 
wet fur de peanut crop, it am jes’ right fur cot- 
ton, an’ dat a kontented mind am a ’tinual feast.” 


LITTLE TOMMY. 
Said Tommy to his Sister Nell, 
**T love your Ned, I do, 
He gives to me sweet caramel, 
And taffy gives to you.” 


Kosiusko Murphy has been paying his address- 
es to Miss Esmeralda Longcoffin, one of the 
belles of Austin, although she told him long ago 
thatshe could never be more than a sister to him. 
Kosiusko has hinted all along that he would do 
something rash if she persisted in her refusal not 
to be anything more than a sister to him, but yes- 
terday he came right out and said, — 

“If you refuse to marry me I ll do something 
that will part us forever.” 

“ Going to pizen yourself?” 

“No, but Ill go and marry some other girl.” 

And the scoundrel lit a cigar, and went out to 
see if he could find her. — Zexas Siftings. 


“ Jack,” said a pretty girl to her brother the 
other day, “I want you to do something for me, 
that ’s a good fellow.” 

“ What is it?” growled Jack, who is a brother 
of the period. 

“Why you know that wig and mustache you 
used in the theatricals last winter?” 

“Well.” 

“ Well, won’t you just put them on, and go to 
the concert tonight? Augustus and I will be 
there, and, Jack, I want you to stare at me the 
whole evening through your glass.” 

“ What! you want me to do that?” 

“Yes; and as we come out you must try to 


slip me a note; and take care that Gus sees you, 
too.” 

“ Well, I deciare |” 

“ Because, you see, Jack, Gus likes me, I 
know, but then he is awful slow, and he’s well 
off, and lots of other girls are after him, and— 
and he ’s got to be hurried up a little, as it 
were.” 

But Jack brutally declined, which shows what 
precious little sympathy girls get from their 
brothers now-a-days. 


Will any one who has ever “ sparked ” ever 
forget those delicious hours? Will his heart 
ever grow so cold and hard that it will not melt a 
little as he remembers how once he held a little 
white hand, toyed with soft curls, and heard her 
whisper, “ Stay a little longer; it lacks a whole 
hour of daylight ? ” 

She was expecting him a Sunday night; the 
parlor curtains were down, the old folks notified 
that it was healthy to goto bed at eight o’clock, 
and Johnny bribed with a cent to permit himself 
to be tucked away at sundown. He sneaks up 
the path, one eye on the dog, and the other on 
the “old man,” who did n’t like him any too 
well, gave a faint knock at the door, and it was 
opened, and he was escorted to the parlor. He 
said he could n’t stay but a minute, though he 
did n’t mean to.go home until three o’clock. She 
wanted to know how his mother was; if his father 
had returned from York State; if his brother 
Bill’s boil was any better; and he went over and 
sat down on the sofa, so as not to strain his 
voice. 

Then the conversation flagged, and he played 
with his hat, and she nibbled with the sofa tidy. 
He finally said it was a beautiful evening, and 
she replied that her grandfather predicted a 
snow-storm. He said he guessed it would n’t 
snow, as the moon was n’t crooked enough to 
hang a powder horn on the end, and she said she 
did n’t believe it would either. This mutual un- 
derstanding seemed to give each other courage, 
and he wanted to know if she had seen Bill Jones 
lately. She had n’t, she said, and she did n’t 
want to. They then went to talking about the 
donation visit to be given Elder Berry, and he 
carelessly dropped his hand on hers, —his right 
hand, — while his left arm sneaked along the 
sofa to get behind her shoulders. She pretended 
not to notice it, and he looked down at his boots, 
and wanted to know if she thought mutton tallow 
rottéd out boots faster than lard and lambblack. 
She could n‘t say, but she had an idea that it did. 


He had just commenced to lock fingers with 
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her when she discovered something ailed the 
lamp.' She arose, and turned the light down a 
half, making the room look dim. It took. him 
five minutes to get hold of her fingers again, and 
she pretended to want to draw her hand away all 
the time. After a long pause he lowered his 
voice to a whisper, and said he did n’t see what 
made folks love each other. She hugged up to 
him, and admitted her ignorance. He said that 
he could name a dozen young men who were go- 
ing to get married right away, and his left arm 
fell down, and gave her a hug. Then he went 
over to look out of the window to make sure that 
it was, or was not, going to snow, and coming 
back he turned the light down a little more, and 
then sat down, and wanted to know if she did 
n’t want to rest her head on his shoulder? 

Ah, me! we have all been there, and who of 
us care a cent when the clock strikes twelve — 
one — two, and we five miles from home? The 
old man was fast asleep, the watch dog gone a 
visiting, and the handsomest girl in the country 
did n‘t see why we need be in a hurry. 


Un mot de bebe: 

Puisque mes dents vont tomber, dis, maman, 
quidonc m’en mettra d’autres. Est-ce un den- 
tiste? 

Le bon Dieu, mon enfant. 

Mais puisqu’on ne le voit pas. 

Tl enverra son petit Noel. 

Oh! merci. Je ne veux pas mettre toute une 
nuit ma bouche dans la cheminee. 


A German in New York, getting a notice of a 
registered letter awaiting him at the post-office, 
repaired to that place, and on searching for the 
proper place to apply, he saw in aside-passage a 
line of citizens outside a closed door, each with a 


__ slip of paper similar to his, and he fell in at the 


foot. At intervals of ten minutes the door 
opened, and a man called “Next!” The man 
at the head of the line entered, and the door 
closed. In an hour and a half the German’s turn 
arrived, and, entering, he found himself alone with 
a man of professional aspect, who, merely glanc- 
ing tuward the slip of paper, said, — 

“Take off your coat.” 

“Dake off mine goat? Vot you dink I come 
for! Togetshaved? I vant” — 

“ Allright —take off your coat, or I can’t ex- 
amine you.” 

“Den I vos got to be oxamined! So? Dot 
’s all right, I s’pose,” and off came the coat. 

“ Well, off waistcoat and shirt.” 

“ Look here, mine vriend, you dink I vas a 


tief? You vant to zearch me? Vell, dot ’s all 
right. I been an honest man, by cracious, und 
you don’t vind no shtolen property my clothes in 
site. I vas never zearch before already”? — 

“TI don’t want to search you; I want to exam- 
ine you. Don’t you understand ?” 

“No, I ton’d understand—but dot ’s all 
right — der ’s my shirt off, und if I acold catch, 
dot vill your fault been.” 

The professional man placed his hand on the 
visitor’s shoulder-blade, applied an ear to his 
chest, tapped him on the breast-bone and punched 
him in the small of the back, inquiring if it hurt. 

**Hurt? No, dot ton’d hurt; but maybe if 
dose foolishness ton’d stop somebody ellus gits 
pretty soon hurt.” 

“ Does that hurt ?” was the next question, ac- 
companied by a gentle thrust among the ribs. 

* No, dot ton’d hurt, but by cracious, if” — 

“Oh, be quiet; I’m in a hurry, and have gota 
dozen more to attend to. Now can you read 
this card when I hold it out so?” 

“No.” 

“ Can you read it now?” bringing it a few inch- 
es nearer. 

“ No, but you choost bring me out mine spec- 
dagles, by my goat-pocket, und I read him.” 

“ Oh, that won’t do; your sight is defective I ’m 
sorry tu say, and you're rejected. Put on your 
clothes, quick, please.” 

“Dot's all right. So I vos rechected, eh? 
Vell, dot vos nezezzary, I suppose; but it 's very 
vunny, choost the same. Und now I ’ve been re- 
chected und oxamined, und all those dings vot 
you mit me, maybe you ton’d some objections 
got to gif me dot rechistered letter?” 

“ What registered letter?” 

“ Dot rechistered letter vot vos spoken about 
on dis piece of paper.” 

“The dickens! Who sent you to me with 
that? I thought you had come to be examined. 
Did n’t you apply to be a letter-carrier?” 

“A letter-garrier? No, I don’t vant to be a 
letter-garrier. I hav goot business got by my 
own self; but by cracious, I vants my rechistered 
letter from Sharmany vat mine bruder sents 
me.” 

“ Here,” said the doctor to a messenger in the 
lobby; “show this man to the registered-letter 
clerk;” and the bewildered foreigner was con- 
ducted to the proper window. 

It happened to be the day for examination, by 
the medical-officer, of candidates for letter-car- 
riers, 


“I may not be educated way up to the top 
notch in musical matters,” remarked Colonel C. 
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M. Toll, yesterday, “but I have strong convic- 
tions, and I fully express them when I say I do 
not consider Madame Nilsson the greatest voca- 
list. The fact is,” continued the Colonel, “I 
have heard all the great singers, from Patti down 
to Alice Oates. While I was in Washington last 
October, I paid six dollars to hear Patti sing an 
aria from ‘ Semiramide,’ and I never regretted 
anything so much in all my life. Then when 
Nilsson came to Denver I paid out five dollars to 


hear her ‘ Angels Ever Bright and Fair,’ and I 


have kicked myself whenever I have thought of 
itsince. I say it boldly — neither Patti nor Nils- 
son compare with a certain vocalist I have in my 
mind, and whom I have the pleasure of hearing 
every day of my life.” 

“You amaze me!” exclaimed Judge Markham. 
“To whom can you possibly have reference ?” 

“To my son,” said Colonel Toll, proudly. 
“To my chubby, silver-voiced son — eight months 
old, and a daisy.” 

“O pshaw!” said Judge Markham. 

“ Fact!” persisted Colonel Toll. “If he has 
n’t got more music in him than’all the prima donnas 
in Christendom, I'll eat him. I suppose you 
would call him a kind of a high baritone — at 
any rate I ’d rather hear him execute one of his 
nocturnes than the finest diva in grind. opera. 
Talk about express‘on! Why, I can tell the min- 
ute he opens his mouth what he means. If he 
commences in B flat and strikes a descending 
fourth D i alt, I know he is pleading for his bot- 
tle. If, on the other hand, hie song is fortissimo, 
with what musicians term the vibrato, I instan- 
taneously arrive at the conclusion that a pin is 
sticking in him. Or, if he murmurs an aria sotto 
voce, erst-while clutching at his sides with his 
dimpled hands, I am satisfied he has colicky 
pains and needs paregoric. 

“That boy,” continued Colonel Toll, “can 
move me when my emotions would be bomb- 
proof against the voice of a prima donna. In 
his wail, I hear the moaning of the wind, the 
requiem of pines, the sigh of broken hearts, the 
plaints of an AZolian harp. In his laughter there 
are the songs of birds, the rustle of angels’ wings, 
the music of heaven, the gurgling of brooks, the 
chime of bells, the warmth of sunligh:, and the 
soft mellow glow of an Italian landscape. Every 
man to his taste, of course; let others squander 
their wealth upon high-priced divas with their 
trills and appoggiaturas, and crescendos and 
diminuendos, but, as for me, I shall continue to 
revel in the melodies and harmonies which are to 


be heard off and on during the night as well as 
day.” 


Hans Yager has a new dog, almost brand new, 
for it’s only a few weeks old. His neighbor, ob- 
jecting to the cries of the pup at night-time, 
spoke to Mr. Yager about it, while each was 
standing at his front gate. The neighbor re- 
marked, — 

“Mr. Yager, I’m not a person to find fault 
with everything, but does n’t your pup cry a little 
too much at night? Now last night my wife and 
L lost several hours’ sleep by the crying of that 
pup.” 

“ You don’d like that noise, eh?” 

“ We!l, no; I do not.” 

“ Vell, I vas sorry mid dat; aber I can no help 
him. A young tog is a paby, and must cry, 
a’n’t it?” 

“ But why don’t you whip him and make him 
keep quiet ?” 

“You dinks I got me no more sense as to whip 
apaby? You dinks I vas gruelty to animools ?” 

“Oh, well, it will do to talk that way, but if I 
had that pup I °d either make him stop yelling 
after night, or I'd kill him.” 

At this point Mr. Yager quit leaning over the 
gate, took his pipe from his mouth, stood up 
straight, and asked, — 

“Vas vou dhrough mid your gomplaint ? ” 

“Yes, I have nothing more to say at present.” 

“Vell, I hear me you got a paby in your house, 
a’n’t it?” 

“ Yes, but it is a human baby, not a dog baby.” 

“Schoost so; and I teli you, mein friendt, I 
was a mans dat don’d find fault mid eferydings; 
but don’d you dink dat paby gries a leetle too 
much efery nighd? Mein frau and me dond 
gant schleep dwo hours in tozen fur der grvin 
fon dant paby fur more as four weeks; und I 
like me not dat. Und denI schpeak to my frau, 
und say, —‘ Kady, I pelief now vas a good time 
for to rais¢ a tog pup. We don’d can’d schleep 
any way from dat neighpor’s paby gryin efery 
nighd, und ouf we got a tog pup, we got nighd 
moosic of our own, und ven dat grazy paby vas 
done gryin we a dog raised, a’n’t it?’ UndI got 
me dat tog paby; und now, mein freindt, I dells 
you vot T do mit you. I don’d like to make 
droubles mit mein neighpor. I kind to you; und 
I tells you what Ido: Ouf you kills your paby 
I kills my paby. Schpeak mit your frau about 
it.” 

And Hans walked into the house. 
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SuMMER BoARDERS.—“ Why, those fish are not good toeat. They are 


‘too soft.” 


Rich FARMER. — “ Young man, I can’t afford to pay you twenty dollars a 


month to flirt with my daughter.” 


Bap Boy. —“ Nothin’ ’s too soft for a summer boarder, mar says.” 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. owe my 
BAKER’S Restoration 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- . and B eauty 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, he 
from which the excess of oil has been to z 
removed, easily digested and adinirably -_ 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla bs TICURA 
Chocolate, as@ drink or eaten as con- i . 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly , 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chi- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. D!SFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, Itching 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile Hu- 

mors cured by the Cuticura REMEDIES. 
W. BAKER & CO, the, pew blood purifier, cleanses 
bic an rspiration o jes and poisonous 
Dorchester, Mass. ments, and thas Temoves the cau 

Couricura, the great Skin Cure, instantly 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals U 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuticora Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and “Toilet 

uisite, prepared from Curticura, is indiepogeatie in 

treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

Curicura Remepres are pare. the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, , Soap, 
; Resolvent, Potter Drug and Chem- 

1 Co, » Boston, Mass. 


WORTH SENDING FOR! 


Dr. J. H. SCHENCK has just published a boo! 


DISEASES OF THE LUNGS OIL STOVE. 
oD HOW TO CURE THEM 


jn offered FLEE. Inches of tame, 
etn 
themselves afflicted with, or liable to any disease of ig aad ents an hour. 
the throat or Mention thie pepet. Addresa 
.H. SCHENCK & 80 


STERBROOK’S 


a 


Highest Prize at Cincinnati in 1882, 


25 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


Leading Numbers : 14, 048, 180, 333, 162, 


For Sale by all Stationers. Ae: GOODS 
' THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 John St. New Yorks BY MAIL! 
force -Quarters of a Million in Stoek. 
GOLE 
e nfants’, and Girls’ Samples, infor- 
mation, and HOPPING ation. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS CASES. &c. | COOPER & CONARD, Oth £3 Po 


say wherejyou saw this Advertisement. 


The CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN | $20 for 20 CENTS. ferosrca 


City Home Guest, the well-known 
AGOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in "the pocket. e shall gives $30 the f 


Always ready for use. A luxury for persons who care to pre- by Jair 
carve thale individuality i in writing. ‘Should Bible 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, money will be divided. Money forwarded to 


Persons competing for the reward must send t 
Corner ‘Nassau and Liberty sts., New York. ver with their answer, for which they will ar ee ht 


Send for price-list. Our goods are sold by first-classdealers. | sudscription to the Hiome Guest, a 50-Page ¥- 
lustrated Book, 25 Useful Household . Ar- 

$72 AWEEK. $12 day at home easily made. Cost- | ticles, and paper containing name of winner. Addrese 
ly Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. PuBLISHERS Ho me Guest, 241 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


w 
Only $30 Ei Sub- Octave-Coupler ORGAN, 
Chapel Organs $65, rgans $94, OTHER BARG ‘AINS de- 
scribed in Catalogue which is sent FREE with full particulare 
TORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME..21 
or a DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


BUY 4c BONANZA | $5 0S 20 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for aii FEMALE WEAK. 
NESSES, Includirg Leucorrhea, Ire 
regular and Painful Menstruation, 

- Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flocding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &e. 
"Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its effect. Itisagreathelpin pregnancy, and re- 
Heves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE If FREELY. 
cf the generative organs 
of either sex, it is sccond {ono remedy thet has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of the 
Kwners it is the Greatest Remedy in the World. 
Ge KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 
Find Great Reliefin Its Use. 


E. PINKHALS BLOOD PURIFIER 

tar Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre- 
pared at 283 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Masa. 
Priceof either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all lottars of inquiry. Enclose $ cent 
stamp. Send for pamphlet. Mention this Paper. 


BE. Liver cure Constipa- 
Torpidity of the Liver. 2% cents, 
Soid by all Druggists.-G@ 


WEAR 
6 by Watchmakers. By Mail, 26cts. Circulars 
SOL FREE. J.8. BIRCH 4CO., 8 DeySt., N. 


Neutro-Pillene, only hair solvent known. Per 
manentlydissolves supcrfluous hair, rootand branch, 
in fiveminutes,withoutpain.<iscolorationorinjury. 
Seerct” quickly ike gure 

ions of perfect naturc. j!armiess, Always suc- 
Send 2 stamps for particulars. Taz Wiicox 
CuxmicaL Co., 602 Spruce St. Phila. Pa, 


for 3 months subscription 


Ont 


“1 had sick headache for forty years. Vour pills curved 
me.” Lucy A. Warren, Deerfield, N.Y. 


SON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE P/LLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESGLY TO CURE 
‘AND wilh CURE HEADACHE oF Au xinos 
(EU RALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 


DYSPEPSIA. 


4 ‘ 
FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY 60x. 


It is a fully established fact, that these diseases can be 
cured in any case, no matter how obstinate, 


BILIOUSNESS AND BILIOUS PATIENTS. 


Pertaining to Bile, Bilious Symptoms, Bilious 
Temperaments. THE REMEDY. 


The Bilious, is a disorder of the human 
system. A technical definition of the term 
is this: “pertaining to the bile ; disordered 
in respect to the bile; as, a d/ious patient; 
dependent on an excess of bile; as di/ious 
temperament ; dz/ious symptoms. 

The word bile, when employed in the 
sense in which it is to be understood in this 
article, signifies, according to the Dictiona- 
ries, “a yellow, greenish, bitter, viscid, nau- , 
seous fluid secreted by the liver. “Any de- 
rangement of the bile at once manifests itself 
in great bodily discomfort, in loss of appe- 
tite, and in despondency,” recently remarked 
an author of a valuable treatise on this subject. 

The same writer further adds: “Some of 
the following symptoms are usually promi- 
nent: Pain in the right side, which is very 
sensitive to pressure. The pain will some- 
times appear to be located under the shoul- 
der blade. There is also irregular appetite, 
flatulence, a sense of fullness in the region 
of the stomach, and, sooner or later, the skin 
and whites of the eyes become ycllow, the 
stools clay-colored, and the urine yellow, de- 
positing a copious sediment.” The balance 
of the too familiar train of ills needs no“fur- 
ther mention here. The bilious is, as will be 
seen, an affliction of great magnitude, and of 
varied forms of direct and indirect appear- 
ance. The disease is no respector of per- 
sons or localities, iis deadly and implacable 
enemy is found in 

KIDNEY-Wonrrt. 

It acts on the liver and kidneys at the 
same time, and by its mild but efficient ca- 
thartic effects moves the bowels freely. The 
morbid poisons that have been the cause of 
all this disease and suffering will be thrown 
off ; new life will be infused into every organ, 
and nature, thus aided, will soon restore the 
patient to health. 

Physicians of repute and standing, men 
who are honored for their probity, and re- 
spected and trusted for their scientific at- 
tainments, are using -Kidney-Wort in their 
practice regularly. No stronger evidence of 
the worth of the remedy would seem to be 
necessary. Such endorsements are few and 
far between. We had almost said that they 
were without precedent in the history of a 
proprietary remedy. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the fact remains established that Kid- 
ney-Wort is a matchless remedy, and one 
that needs only to be tested to demonstrate 
its rare merit as a healer of most of the com- 
mon maladies of the human family. 
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LADIES! GIRLS! 
7 
will you absolutely FREE 
illustrated book and this elegant Bangle 


Printed on New Type. Finely Illustrated. 


1200 LARGE PAGES A YEAR. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE FOR 1883. 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will recom- 
mend themselves to our patrons without any laudation on our part. By careful attention we 
hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BALLOu’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, 2ad a favorite wherever 
it is known. The following are some of its features. Descriptive Jilustrations of various 
objects of interest in all parts of the world; Illustrated Poems; Romances; Humorous 
Sketches; Love Stories ; Adventures Sea and Land; Our Fuvenile Depariment or 
Young Story-Teller; Editor's awer ; Ruthven’s Puszie Page; Curtous and Hw 
morous Matters; The Housekeeper; Comic Illustrations; and so forth. One hundred 
pages of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five 
subscribers, thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which 1s much better than a cheap 
chromo, It is not necessary for members of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions 
to club can be made at the fro rata price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all ad- 
dresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaia, $5.50; mve copies $7.50, and a copy gratis 
to the person who gets up the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 

For $2 we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE for 1883, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
NOVELETTES, all postpaid; and for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and all ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all postpaid. 

Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1883 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 
of this popular monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1883, issue; then, if you wish 
to continue, it will only be necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid 
No notice taken of postal cards gp Sor specimen copicg,. 

&@ For sale by all newsdealers. Price 15 cents a copy. 

In remitting, it 1s safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 
Larger sums can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered 
letters, or drafts on New York and Boston. Address 
THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 23 Hawley Street. Boston. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1. —The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 

No. 2. — The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By spore beeen Jr. 

No. 3, —Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. iH. son. 

We. Danis or Viet. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. 

No, 5. —The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline 
No. 6.— Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colorial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 7.—The Secret-Service Shi, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. By oe 

No. 8. — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. , : 

No. 9.— Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick. 
No. 10. —The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. 

{™ For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receipt of rs 
tents per copy; or we willsend the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CELEBRATED LAIKIN SALVE! 


A Sure and Speedy Cure for Rheumatism. 
1@ Price 25 Cents per Box, postpaid. 
| Address THE LAIKIN SALVE, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Bladder, Urinary and Liver Diseases, Dropsy, 
Gravel and Diabetes, are cured by 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


the Best Kidney and Liver Medicine. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


Cures Bright’s Disease, Retention or Non-Reten- 
tion of Urine, Pains in the Back, Loins or Side. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


Cures Intemperance, Nervous Disea General 
Debilityy Female Weakness and E: 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


Cures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundice, 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation and Piles, 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


ACTS AT ONCE on the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels, restoring them to # healthy action, 
and CURES when all other medicines fail. 
Hundreds have been saved who have been given 
up to die by friends and physicians. 

Send for pamphlet to 

HUNT’s REMEDY 
Providence, R. I. 
Trial size, 75 cents. Large size clheupest. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


A REAL 
SKIN CURE. 


There is only one, and that with simple name. 


“< My shin, which has been covered with scaly sores, has 
become clean, smooth and soft as a lady's. My hands 
were covered with little dry scabs. They have disap- 
peared, and I am better than I have been for twenty 
years, ry Dr. Benson’s Skin’ Cure. —A. M. Noble, 
Selma, Fulv 3. 1882. 


Dr. Berson’s Skin Cure consists of internal and external 


treatment at same time, and it makes the skin white, soft | 


and smooth. It contains no poisonous drugs. 


$1 any 
first-class druggists. 


with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, § can 


furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 


itive Cure. A Home Treatment. No 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 


$ 6 a week in your own town. Terms and $s outfit 
free. _Address H.. Hallett & Co., Portland, aine. 


can now fortune. ow 
“AGE tit worth ree. Address 
RIDEOUT & 10 Barclay 8t., 


3 Fine White Gold-Edge Cards, name on, 10 cents, 


Sample book Ze. An elegant Imported Birthday | 


Card, 10c. F. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N. Je 


4 ‘New ‘and Beautiful CHROMO CARDS, name 


in New Type. and an ELEGANT 48-page, gilt ° 


bound FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, all 


for 15 cents. SNOW & CO, Meriden, Conn, 


INSIST ING SHOWN THE 


| OREDCE 


SEWING MACHINE, CHICAGO and NEW YORE 


SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD! 


GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to send for our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
Gere from $5 to $00, including Gold 
Band Tea Sets, Waltham Wate hes, 
Sete. We send thousands of these 

orders every year, and have yet 

to hear ot atiy dissatistaction from 
those receiving them. If any lady 
reader of this pape r wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
will find it to their advantage to 
send @ postal tor further infor- 


| ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, 


TCITBURG, M 


Welcome and Valuable 
FRIEND. 


The undersigned have just published for the benefit of 
their patrons and th: public in general, a large and «x 
pensive Cataloyw , pertaining to all out and indoor gamer, 
and all the latest and useful Novelties. It contains 22% large 
pages, over 2.000 illustrations, and will be sent by mail for 
25ets. PECK & SNYDER, 126-159 Nassau St., N.Y. 


St. Vites 


Dance, Alcohol- 
ism, Opium E 
GREATI) 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
N E R E 


Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Trregularities. $1.50. 

Sample Testimonials. 

“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.”* 

Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 

“T feel it my recommend it.” 
F, Laughiin, Clyde, Kansas. 

“Tt cured where physicians failed.” 

Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
aa Correspondence freel; freely answered. 


> 


THE DR. A. RICHMOND MED. | C0., ST. 
At Druggists. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 
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Established in London 100 years. 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Paoressor SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
iS INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


(io0d Complexion &NiceHands 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 
alright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
these the plainest features become attractive, with- 
out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many ac oe Gorse is marred by impure alkaline 
and coloured Toilet Soap. 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
and children and others sensitive to the weather, 
winter orsummer. In England it is pre-eminently 
the complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Aedness, Roughhess and 
Chapping are prevented, and 2 clear bright appear- 
ance and soft velvety condition imparted and main- 
tained, and a good, healthful and attractive com- 
plexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury * the toilet. 
Its durability and consequent economy is 
remarkable. 


THE BEST DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 


Me 


Mrs. LANGTRY:—From a PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE LONDON, 


7 
The famous English Complexion 
7 
\ 


The Human Locomotive 


should be carefully engineered, otherwise it may run off the 
‘track of life at any moment. To keep its delicate internal 

machinery in perfect trim, or to put it in good working con. 
dition when out of order, is the peculiar province of 


CROVAL 


St., Baltimore. 


BILITY. 


NSHIP, AND DURA 
York; 204 & 206 Baltimore 


A 


alone have attained an UNPURCHASED PRR- 


m as unequalled in 


WORKM 


a OW D ER TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


Absolutely ae ure. The thoroughness with which it cleanses, without irritating 


the bowels, the tone and vigor which it —> to the stom. f 


CH 
ifth Avenue. New 


U 


EMINENCE, which establishes tie 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, | ach; its appetizing effects; its cooling, refreshing operation 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary | in fever; the relief it affords in headache; its antibilious} 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude | properties; and its superior merits as a general corrective— |i 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phosphate powders. justify the assertion that it is, beyond all comparison, thelf 
Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER most valuable family medicine of the age. Sold by all drug. 
CO., 106 Wall Street, New York. gists. 


12 F 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


‘CachemireMaréuerite’ 


Made in Cenoa, Italy. 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for_purity of texture and wearing qualities. Being soft and pliable, they 
do not crack or cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks. For sale by all first class retailers trom 81 to Ss, 
per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. Jobbers supplied by the agents. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55° Leonard Street, New York. 
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WOVEN N onp areil’ 
BROCHE Journal and 
The Bon-Ton Costume \ 

for Sea-side wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE. 


Every d yard stamped with Trade Mark. None others genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80 CTS. TO $2.50 A YARD. 
Bcware of cheap imitations under other names, which will never prove satisfactory. 


KNABE PLANos 
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Genoa Black Silks\__I@ 
f) 
i \ 
The original and only substitute for Lyons Silk Velvet. 
| 
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BOSTON: 
THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 HAWLEY STREET. 
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BALLOU'S MAGAZINE. 


Boston, Maas, 
1883. 
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RAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHATES. 


-GIVING P 
HAVE PACKAGES. 


OF MIND OR BODY; CURES NEURALGIA AND PREVENTS CONSUMPTION. 


COMPOSED 
RICIANS ALONE 


ofr RESTORES. LOST ENERGY IN ALL WEAKNESSES 


IT RESTORES TO THE 


BRAIN AND NERVES THE ELEMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN CARRIED OFF BY DISEASE OR OVER- 
F. CROSBY & COU., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


WORK. (G@ For sale by Druggists or by mail, @1. 


AYER’SPILLS. 


6 proportion diseases which cause 
human suffering res derangement of the 
tomach, bowels. liver AYER’S CATHARTIO 
Pinus act direct =a upon these organs, and are es- 
to cure diseases caused by their 

Constipation, Indigest 
che, Dy 1 a hostof other 


ous in, 
A Sufferer from Headache 

“ AYER’S PILLS are invaluable Arne me, and are 
my constant com ion. I havo been a severe 
sufferer from H he, and your PILLS are the 
only thing I could look tofor relief. One dose will 
qusckiy, move my bowels and free my head from 
ey are the most effective and easiest 

physic nave ever found. Itis a pleasure to me 
in their praise, and Lalways do so whep 


‘ers. 
of W. L. & Bro,” 
|, Va., June3, 1882, 
& ‘writin 


tak until some months rely 
‘ing AYER’s Prius. They have enti 

d the costive habit, and have vastly im. 
my general health. 
AYER’s CATHARTIC oF correct 
of the bowels, anc 
and d thorough 

tone and vigor or tothe whol eeonomy. 


Dr. AYER & Cou. ‘Lo Mass. 
» Lowell, 


AYER’S 


HAIR VIGOR 


restores with the gloss and freshness of youth, faded or gray 
hair to a natural, rich brown color, or dee! black, as may be 
desired. By its use light or red hair may be darkened, thin 
hair thickened, and baldness often, though not always, cured. 
It checks falling of the hair, and stimulates a weak and 
sickly growth to vigor. It prevents and cures scurf and 
dandruff, and heals nearly every disease peculiar to the 
scalp. As a Ladies’ Hair Dressing, the Vicor is unequall- 
ed; it contains neither oil nor dye, renders the hair soft, 
glossy and silken in appearance, and imparts a delicate, 
agreeable, and lasting perfume. 

J. W. Bowen, propnetor of the McArthur (Ohio) Exgui- 
rer, Says, “AVER s Hatk Vicor is a most excellent prepara- 
tion for the hair. I speak from my own experience. Its use 
promotes the growth of new hair, and makes ie glossy and 
soft. The Vicor is also a sure cure for dandruff. Not 
within my knowledge has the preparation ever failed to give 
entire satisfaction.”” 

Mrs. O. A. Prescott, writing from 18 Elm Street, Charles- 
town, Mass., April 13, 1882, says: ‘‘ Two years ago, about 
tw ro-thirds of mv hair came off. It thinned very rapidly, and 
I was fast growing bald. On «ising Aver’s HAIR 1GOR the 
falling stopped, and a new growth commenced, and in about 
a month my head was completely covered with short hair. 
It has continued to grow, and is now as good as before it 
fell. I regularly used one bottle of the Vicor, but now use 
it occasionally as a dressing.”” 

We have hundreds of similar testimonials of the efficacy 
of Ayer’s Hair Vicor. It needs but a trial to convince 
the most skeptical of its value. 


Prepared by 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, Mass. 


Sold by ail Druggists. 


“ The Belle of Australia  apill be issued in book 


form early in September. 


The advance orders 


for tit already are immense. Price $1.50, post. 
paid. DeWolfe, Fiske & Company, Boston. 
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‘ prompt, and pleasant remedy. The extensive use 
of these by eminent physicians in regular 
fy practice, shows unmistakably the estimation in 
which they are h 'd by the medical profession. 
These PILLS ar. compounded of vegetable sub- 
i stances only, and are absolutely free 
102. 
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